OUR CRUSADING AND THE COURT 


COUPLE of weeks ago we 
yet pr pars point that the Su 
Court's rulings were gradually 
returning the country to the 
traditional civil libertarian prac- 
tices of the pro-McCarthy era. 

_. We said this in connection 

with the Court's decision forcing 
the government to open relevant 
FBI tiles to defendants: on trial. 
In that-decision, the court took a 
“whack at a phase of the FBI po- 
litical stool-pigeon system which 
reached full v weed in the past ten 
years or $0. 

The past week the court hit 
at three other fundamental prac- 
tices of the past decade: use of 
the Smith Act to prosecute Com- 
munists; use eae. cam 


~ Bill of { Rights Advocates. 


committees. to “expose” progres- 
sives y and thus wreck 
their lives and careers; use of 
government lo alty-security pro- 
gram to hound government em- 
ployes whose’ views differ with 
reaction. 

These are separate elements 
making up the pattern of polit- 
ical life which. has became 
known as the McCarthyite, or 
witch-hunt era. 

They are not all the elements 
making up that pattern. Nor has 
the Supreme Court, in its historic 
decisions, - entirely destroyed 
them. But it has shattered the 
pattern enough for us to be able 
to say the era of McCarthyite 
epee ne Peete 2 is»on the way out. 


WE SAID’ a few weeks ago 
be —— o we're proud ee 


waa easel against ‘all of fe ve elemen 


of the pattern. We were by ats 
means alone in the general anti- 
McCarthy war. We were virtual- 
ly alone in the consistency of 


our struggle. 


‘Take one facet. The Courts i 


decision in the California Smith 
Act case frees Al ee and 
Philip (Slim) Connelly, editors 
of the Peoples World, on the 
grounds that _ their veritings 
showed no force and violence a 
vocacy, and their arrest was a 
violation of press freedom. 

This newspaper almost aloné 

a on ae 13) 
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See Big Turn by Court 


Joe was 3 years old, now he's 9 


By AL RICHMOND 


(Al Richmond is executive director of the weekly. Peoples 
World of San Francisco. He was one of the five California Smith 
Act victims who was ordered acquitted by the Supreme Court last 


Monday.) 

THE PASSAGE of time is 
best measured in terms of hu- 
man growth. 

_- The day I was arrested — July 
26, 195l1—my youngest son, 
Joe, was just three years old, 
and didn’t know what it was all 
- about. Im fact, during the one 
court session he attended in our 
long fight for bail, Joe fell asleep. 

A sophisticated nine now, Joe 
might not appreciate all the po- 
litical nuances of the Supreme 
Court's decision, but he knows 
it's good and just. 
~ For six years— two-thirds of 

Joe's life — we have lived in the 
shadow of ny 00 bars. Each step 
_ of the long legal fight seemed 
like it might be the penultimate 
step, and that fact intruded into 
our lives, in an odd way some- 
times, but always in a profound 
way, ‘because man does not live 
for the moment alone, being, 
among other things, a planning 
aan seeking to anticipate 
the future. For us the future was 
always a question mark. 

_ 


YOU PLAN a vacation, and 
while you're doing it, seriously 
appraising the. virtues of differ- 
ent beautiful spots in Califor- 
nia, pricing this and that, won- 
dering whether that extra drivé 
of 150 miles is worth it — while 
youre dong all that, you won- 
der if there will be a vacation. 

Or, a pair of shoes. A simple 
decision, ‘usually. Three ques- 
tions at most. Do you need them? 


- Smith Act. 


Can you afford them? What kind? 
But. many times during the past 
six years there was another cal- 
culation. Is it wise to buy the 
shoes now when the prison ad- 
ministration might. shortly sup- 
ply you with shoes of its speci- 
cation? 

‘These are small things, per- 
sonal details, unimportant per- 
haps. The big thing was the 
transformation in the fight be- 
tween 1951 me 1957... 


IN THE BEGINNING-—and 
the beginning was during the 
Korean war and the heydey of 
the late Senator from Wisconsin 
—some people said, “Why ex- 
pend money and energy on a lost 
cause? 

Some of us answered: “It 
will be a sad day when the na- 
tion gains currency that it’s easy 
to throw people in jail under the 
Its necessary to 
fight every inch of the way. 
Even if this case is not won, the 
fight will render it more diffi- 
cult to arrest others, it will de- 
lay the Smith Act juggernaut, 
and in the fight those forces will 
be rallied that ultimately will 
turn the tide.” 

That is how we argued, some 
of us, at any rate. You will note 
that the possibility of victory 
was not given prominence in the 
argument. Then, as the years 
went by and the political at- 


(Continued on Page 5) 


SPEAKING OUT~— against fallout 


Retail, Wholesale, Dept. Store Union 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. 


.—New evidence of danger to humanity 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


WASHINGTON, the news reports indicate, is still agog. The Supreme Court's 
decisions last week which many here and abroad regarded as a milestone toward the re- 
establishment of fundamental Constitutional guarantees is the heated topic—despite the 


sweltering weather-of all po- 
litically hep folk. 

But piercing the smog rising 
from the camp of the fierce par- 
tisans of repression is one indis- 
putable fact: Labor, the people 
as a whole, and our nations 
prestige, has ‘been the gainer. 

The story, in a major way, 
begins on the West Coast:: the 
California case was the first 
Smith Act case the High Court 
accepted for review since it re- 
affirmed the conviction of Eu- 
gene Dennis and 10 other top 
Communist leaders in 1951. 

Today the High Court’s find- 
ings, unlike those six years 
ago, resulted in the freedom of 
five of the 14 convicted ‘Cali- 
fornia Communists and new 
trials for the other nine. 

Why? They were tried and 
convicted under the same 
charges levelled at Dennis and 
his associates — “conspiring” to 
teach and advocate the forcible 
overthrow of the government. 
They belonged to the same party. 
They espoused the same _prin- 
ciples. 

* 
BUT THIS TIME Justice Har- 


lan, whe wrote the majority opin-° 


ion, said the evidence against 
five “is so clearly insufficient that 
their acquittal should be of- 
ordezed.” Among his reasons for 
ordering a new trial for the other 
nine, Harlan said, was the fact 
that the trial judge’ s instructions 
did not make a distinction be- 
tween advocating doing Some- 
thing and advocating believing 
in something. 

That was the: essence of the 
case in the’ 1949 Foley Square 


trial of the eleven Communist 
leaders, which they contended 
was a pure-and-simple thought- 
control casé. ‘1 his writer — 
in the courtroom, heard Denn 

tell the court upon his oir 
tion then: 

.. “This trial involves the First 
Amendment to the U. 8. Consti- 


cratic liberties and future of all 
Americans,” 


Since then history moved in- 
exorably to prove this conten- 
tion: McCarthy and his brand of 
fascism struck at the basic rights 
of incalculable numbers of Am- 
ericans. The cold war induced 
a hot hysteria. The smear circles 
widened to include not only 
Communists, but labor leaders, 
Negro leaders like those of the 
NAACP, educators, _ scientists, 
government employes, former 
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_torially: 


New Deal officials, 
men, writers, ‘dramatists, stud- 
°"The lethal J logic of Judge M 

1 e e- 
dina’s trial headed towards its 
dreadful conclusion: man’s 
thought, not his deed, became 
the victim. Americans of all po- 


lash. 
* 


HENCE, the high court, re- 


flecting the ‘abhorrence of innum- 


erable Americans, dealt, last 
Monday, with a series of related 
cases. 
a 

THE Supreme Court deci- 
sions and _ their uences 
were variously int The 
American Civil Liberties Union's 
Patrick Murphy Malin greeted 
the Watkins decision “as a vig- 


orous affirmation of freedom of 
speech and association.” 


New York Post columnists 
Thomas L. Stokes and Murray 
Kempton. welcomed aspects of 
the decisions as bulwarking civil 
liberties. 


The New York Times said edi- 
“The Supreme Court 
has shown itself to by far the 
most - courageous of our three 
branches of government, stand- 
ing up for these basic principles 
(of constitutional democracy). 
Dr. Clark Foreman, executive 
director of the Emergency Civil 
Liberties Committee, said his 
group feels the decisions “re 
sent a return, though gradual, t 
the true Bill of Rights catkins. 


It may mean the beginning of 
the end of the Un-American Ac- 


(Continued on Page 13) 


The y Forgot the Light Kindled 


newspaper 


litical and social origins felt the 


from radioactive atomic fallout requires that “all governments and 
the United Nations press forward with disarmament not only of 
conventional weapons but also atomic weapons,” the General Coun- 
cil of the Retail, Wholesale & Dept. Store Union resolved at its 
annual meeting here. 

In his opening report to the council, President Max Greenberg 
called on the government “to present the ‘facts to the American peo- 
ple as fully om ‘as honestly as they should be presented. We call 
upon all governments and the United Nations to press forward with 

i ment not only of conventional weapons but also of. atomic 
weapons. 

“Atomic power can mean a wonderful world of the future—and 
it can also mean horrible death and destruction, Let us pray that 
our leaders choose the right course.” 


National Farmers Union Leader 
WASHINGCTON,—“Millions agree” that the 
armaments race “must be stopped,” James Patton, 
National Farmers Union said last week. tt WE 


By the First Mayflower Visitors 


Special to The Worker support for the undertakin ed with what amounts t¢ slightly 
PLYMOUTH, Mass.—When the| . The story of that seco ‘ erossapconcealed avarice. 

English publicist, Warwick Charl-) ing, captained by Alan Villiers, hadh * 

ton, proposed in 1946 that a May- been told in detail throughout the | THE FIRST BLOWOFF came 

flower II be constructed and sailed | world by television, radio, motion’ when the Mayflower was on the 

across the Atlantic, the idea met) pictufe and press. But what has 

with immediate approval from the not been told is “ead the trip of the, 


people in what was once the Mas-; Mayflower II gradually began to be 
sachusetts .Bay Colony. they con-| cloaked vik a a “Cake that buck”, Concert from her backers that she 


pairtes of ot — ee va ‘imag-| atmosphere that has dampened the : ry wine gag A in ems Be to reap 


i ae e~ thusiasm of those who were 
for New ag Pe we ay. oe OnE este ae, got mer season which attracts 


tation for cent gi sands of tourists; And then, to the 
" Moreover, along this eastern sea- ois’ whois to Blache for thhe.comn- horrified shock of dak Go wtaptiover 


board there is a t love for the sasettalinn that has so| Was revealed that 
board there is re of a little} man has roel liter pling In at Cape Cad x ES 


many 
ya he ove “almost he Nor is it of too much , days, was to go to New York forthe a 
dose , thou pr hapield rer. where the the tourist “take” BOT ky 
si lc smear-| . (Continued on Page 5) ges! 
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Automation Takes Its 


And Pe 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


> 


alists and politicians make sympa- 
_ thetic noises. 

The UAW position on automa- 
tion was’ decided by the recent 
16th national convention which in 
resolution form said:. ... “We in 
the UAW welcome automation 
and the peaceful harnessing of the 
atom ... however we shall insist 
that these new tools he used sane- 
- Jy and ‘morally in .terms ‘of tie 
needs of of the people.” 

The union has said through Wal- 


ticos 


DETROIT—The job oasis that used to be the autom 
-Automation—which under a’ socialist system could produce abundance plus 
is dumping tens of thousands onto the unempioyment compensation lines 


“corn-fields” where ‘with the aid 


sympa 


obile industry is fast drying up. 


bs for all— 
ile industri- 


Pontiac plant automation boosted 
production 25 percent without any 


increase in manpower. At Thomp-|their homes, were forced to move 


son Products on thé valve line la- 
bor costs were cut 25 percent by 
automation, production boosted 10 
percent, 

Automation takes another form. 
Some 143 plants have left Michi- 
gan since’ 1950, gaing into. the 


of fast government tax writeoffs 
employers have built singie story, 


played havoc with the lives and se- 
curity of the workers. Many lost 


to new towns or’ areas with their 
families, where the union is weak 
and exploitation because of all this 
is worse than ever, 
The supplier plants, a necessary 
rt of the auto industry can't pay 
for automation like the Big Three. 


An example of ‘what automation! @ 
costs is seen in the $45 million) — 
spent by Chevrolet to automate itst 


ter Reuther it would fight at the 
bargaining tables, in legislative 
halis for automation to be used to 
“raise the standards of living of the 


transmission plant in Toledo. Ford 
spent $31 million to install new 
equipment in about 3/4ths. of its 


automated plants. The old time 
plants here ‘like Dodge four stories, 
Ford's River Rouge; Chevrolet's: 
many rather than inflating. the forge plants, Hudson, Packard, already autem ated Cleveland plant. 
standards of luxury of the few.” Briggs, Murray Body, Motor Pro- This is the plant that in 1951 
But automation has resulted in/Gucts, don't fit the new type of}was shown off as the latest in au- 
more than 100,000 workers across| machinery. oe Salina - » eat ape ag eu ro mayer whe 
the land being unemployed on the ¢. POORER Bas. Netped weep | Wey ee ee eee P 
1957 model, never getting back to olization in auto, cansed the indus-' pace and goes bankrupt, as monop- 
secaial ; try to centralize into the hands of oly mounts. 
¢|GM, Ford and to a lesser degree,| The. UAW’s answer to this prob- 


PIN TH OUR oe 
MAIL IT To YOUR CONGRI ENATOR 
DISPLAY IN WINDOW OF HOUSE, CAR OR STORE: 
Wear the Badge of HOPE FOR HUMANITY 
3 Dr Herold J Bass, Pastor | 
6808 South M .. en GR 2-7643. 
Services Sundays 10:00 A.M., Odd Fellows Hall 


" , t. 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT from the Tacoma News-Tribune is 
part of the city-wide campaign being conducted there by the Church 
For Today. Circular badges reading, “Stop ‘A’ Bomb Tests”: are 
being distributed on streets in connection with a petition 


| campaign. 
Several thousand copies of Dr. Schweitzer's “Declaration of Con- 


In Michigan its cost the jobs o ‘Chrysler. The staggering “Inde-|lem is the shorter. work week 


thousands, with 200,000 totally un- . . ; “tates ; 
employed in the ‘state, 140,000 of Pendent” American Motors will | with no reduction in wages, pius 
chen diiian Mila anne wlth, “dint ere be swallowed up as will Stu-,a big wage increase. Reuther says 


1957 model car and truck was run-| debaker- Packard. | this is the only alternative to the 
ning top speed, mid-December to! All of these developments have' situation created by automation. 


mid-January. 


In Flint 25,000 are unemployed | eo 
and about the same on three days 
a week. In Chevrolet the company 


didn't take back 1,500 on this mod-. 


el yet production on the model was! ’ ° 

within 1/10 of one percent of the 

pre-change over level. | on a S uc 
At A. C. Spark Plug in Flint you 


could see at one time 40 women! 
By JOSEPH CLARE. 


assembling spark plugs, using old 

style production methods. — Just THE WORD from London was that Harold Stassen, | 
across the aisle two automated ma- OY shagensse the U.S. government at the UN disarmament 
chines turned out twice the work! taiks would back the Soviet proposal on halting H-bomb 
of the 40 women. These two ma- teat explosions. But if there was|—— 

chines need only on Liem 2 , |News of a narrowing. gap -eacen, POEM plan that Zorin finally 

At Dodge Main plant in Ham-| yy, S. and Soviet positions there! presented it for the Soviet Union. 
tramck, nearly 50 percent of the’ was also an Alice-in-Wonderland| If that sounds strange, a reading 
manpower has been ejiminated with: quality about the discussions.|of the entire record on halting test 
the plant down to below 20,000 | Fog example, the dispatches from! explosions will show even greater 
from 33,000. London said the U.S. is prepared! paradox. 

In Dodge’s paint shop 500 work-'to move from its present position|. THE PROPOSAL first received! 
ers are left out of 3,000 who used'on disarmament to that of the So-| world-wide publicity in an event 
to work there. Body assembly has! vjet Union. However, the Soviet originating in Moscow. But it was 
been cut from 3,600 to 1,500. The; Union, in making its proposal has}not a Moscow idea. In February, 
Motor line where 2,200 worked is really moved from its previous po-| 1955, William Randolph Hearst 
down to 1,100. Press Room new | sition to that of the United States.| 25 it Moscow ‘and got an inter- 


press see two workers run five to! .? eo view with the newly appointed 
six machines which used to take 12’ d t seems Valerian Zorin, the So- Soviet premier, Nicolai Bulganin. 
people to operate. ‘viet spokesman, got so impatient/Hearst asked Bulganin what the 
In Pontiac, Michigan, at GM’s waiting for Stassen to present the/thought of limiting or halting H- 
“43 s z ee ~=~~~ | bomb tests, in view of the possible 
| dangers to humanity fronr the ex- 

| perimental explosions.. 
Bulganin réplied that the people 
By SAM KUSHNER ‘ superiority while pleading for would gain nothing from stopping 
CHICAGO.-While a great mhany| > the ——— concludes, test explosions. He said the Soviet 
of the anideebt’é “ceplessional pe- ____ , |Union favored a ban of all nuclear 
trioktets” ‘are: Heating the-droms}. 2 ST. LOUIS Post-Dispatch weapons under a strict system of 

g . +¢ in its lengthy review of the issues inspection and control. 

demanding the reversal of the U.S. ;. uh. Gace concluded that “If the 

government position on the Wil-| 4:6. of U.S jurisdiction was a In Washington, too, there was 
liam S. Girard case, powerful VOICES} sc nee pares i te th z 7 S . (no sympathy for halting the tests. 
are beginning to speak out for a 4.4 with it. In the long run. ho wy | owever, -in May, just three 
" just solution and sanity. lever, we ‘shall undoubtedly tet earwery ier. Tee. Ramee 
Girard, an American soldier av-| that the decision was very far from'sor¢cq 0” the Sovet Union. pre- 
cused of shooting and killing alg mistake. Proving to our allies that ee 1 clad general cietfiggment 
Japanese woman, is a native Df we respect their basic sovereignty |ty at SLs a > prepren 
Ottawa, Ill.‘ This typical midwest) is eminently worth doing.” | * Ne EES DAE ene and 
town, is 90 miles southwest of| One of the leaders of the Chi- ydrogen bombs should This te 
Chicago, and until now was best cago and Illinois NAACP told the! 2°P. ab test expiosions. 2 
known as the home of the summer Worker that some of those clamor-|Sonferencs ‘im Fuly. Ps hp eal 
Fey United Auto Workers Re- ing for Girard to be tried in a U.S. rected the idea. And the major 
proposal of our government came 
in President Eisenhower's “open 
skies” plan. | 
| MEANWHILE the. United Na-; 
itions subcommittee on’ disarma-' 


)ment was set up to continue talks 
among the U.S., Britain, France,’ 
the yer ~ Canada. Again and| 
again the viet representatives 
by the U. S. Army. suggested that agreement to halt 


Abe Hagiwara, a leader in the’ | 
Chicago Japanese - American or. te tests — oe a first-step 
ganization, told the Worker “that} ath $0 seal. dies an — g the 


it is not the job of the Anjerica | 
press to try cases. It is a matter! Saying ee sssipcoente- 
between two re stressed or inspec- 
thi ight. Ir\tion and control. But the Soviets 


Japanese courts than if tried: 


a control. 


result of their own ignorance, ‘that 
¥the courts @ foreign éoxintay) 
t betrustedt? jo joo efq | 


a, 


ri a that this was one plan that! | 
° * he. 3 
in-}..¢ 


SPEAKING OUT-—against fallout 


(Continued from Page 1) 


“Surely there is some .way to stop right now the pollution 
of our life-giving air with death-dealing radioactive particles.” 
Patton said. . “Surely the genius which devised the atomic bomb, 
then went on to build the bi er hydrogen bomb, can be harmessed 
for devising some way to e their use—and even their testing— 
unnecessary, Patton said. 

He said that Dr. Albert Schweitzer’s recent “declaration of 
conscience” might be the“voice necessary to make statesmen pause 
and consider their folly.” Schweitzer’s voice, Patton said, “can yet 
be a tremendous force of conscience on those who have been 
too busy to hear conscience.” 


WASHINGTON STATE 


TACOMA, ‘Wash. — The Tacoma News-Tribune, conservative 
daily, and the Tacoma Labor Advocate — organ of the Central Labor 
Council, are in editorial agreement about the need to ban the bomb 
tests. 

“We must not lose sight of the value of discontinuing the bomb 
tests merely because of a wide differenece of opinion,” the. News- 
Tribune said in noting that scientists are oh both sides of the question. 
“But re less of which scientists are right and which are wrong, 
the world will be much better off when the tests can be safely ended.” 

The labor paper says “it is heartening to note the increasing 


resistance to continuation of nuclear eg ey In the end that can 
do no good, so why play around with them.” 
_. The campaign against the tests was touched off by a mass meet- 
ing in the Public Library auditorium sparked by the rel of Dr. 
iweitzers “Declaration of Conscience”.- Speakers included former 
Congressman John M. Coffee and Dr. Harold Bass, pastor of The 
Church, of Today and former missionary in Korea. Both lauded the 
appeal of the noted scientist. 


Railroad Labor's Paper 


WASHINGTON,.—Labor, weekly ne 
ard railroad unions, gave prominence to t 
week's issue. A skyline on page one said: 

“Conflict Continues. Over Menace to Mankind from H-bomb 
Testings.” 

A sub-headline said: 

“Ike and Advisers See Slight Peril, Others See Large,” and 
ces Aver Danger to Millions; Anderson Urges 3-Nation 

act.” 

The story said:—“Battle lines were drawn more sharply than 
ever this past week in the public debate over danger of H-bomb 
testing.” On the one side, Labor said, were .the President, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and some of the government's scien- 
tific advisers. On the other side were “most of the scientists heard 
by the Congressional atomic committee.” — : 


per of the 16 stand- 
fallout issue in last 
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At July 7th Picnic Aid to H 


CHICAGO—“Big Bill” Broonzy,/rights. A series of Supreme Court) (opinicrpyp qi. — As theistands. The estimated cost of thi 
folk and blues singer, will headline have re-aflirmed the — state legislature headed down the’ jittle gem, which gleams in ‘he 
the entertainment features of thejof fo born A stretch in the last ten-day overnor's eye is seven million dol- 
July 7th ALL NATIONS PICNIC. |civil rights of the Negro people, the) oe.) ial session, the lars during the next two years. 
Broonzy, now a Chicagoan, came rights of labor and civil liberties “economy” character of the. Re-| This itent was yg 
out of the deep South. He enjoys in general. Among these is a par-| oi 0) 110 sdininistration stood|house and the governor will sign 
an international reputation as one/tial gc ha me wg secretion, out like the sweat on a horse rac-|it_ with a delightful @ourish as 
of the Coumnry 9 OK authentic nigee Pe ove ya ees : ake . ling down the stretch in a race.|soon as the Senate finally _ it, 
artists. Such popular favorites as be ogee Aone While the Stratton Administra-|which it is expected to do. 
~This Train”, “John Henry” and)cumstances wh jcate that *!tion, wielding its powerful major-/PAY RAISE FOR STRATTON 

Back Water Blues will be among; basic perms ruling is likely. ity in both the House and Sen-| The Senate raised wages for a 
his picnic selections. < is ate, rides rough shod over all op-jlot of the boys at the state house./imum figure that was proposed by 

Isadore Hudsons popular dance} “WHILE enjoying the best out- position, the following situations'The bill now goes to the House of|the Schools. Problems Commission 
orchestra will. beat out vatied ar week cee wil Pe come into bold relief, ! agra Governor | =: for 275 gue In spite of a 

_ se ‘ I ip | , STRATTON RELIEF ton gets a, $9, a year raise, ‘and! mounti ublic pressure on this 
os os craig p*"|demoeratic rulings, which have let!/FOR HORSES ‘meet of the other top officials~sre ssiasion’ the “budget” conscious 
vilion. Whole lambs de pi Mn) loose a storm from the dixiecrats Newspaper exposure of multi-|scheduled to get raises from $3,000) governor and his aides have re- 
the barbecue spits, under the sup-jand assorted mecarythyites,” Leon million dollar appropriation to en-|to $4,500 terms of this bill.' to budge. | 
ervision of expert Croatian picnic) Katzen, chairman of the sponsoring) ourage “the. breed of _Illinois| TUBERCULAR GETS MORE WELFARE CUTS 
chefs. Guests will have their choice} organization, the Chicago Joint De- horsés”. was scrapped by the Sen-| DOUBLEGROSS — The state administration's at- 
2 ges ~ygecm pe eager fense Committee, declared. “How! .te ‘Now a modified version his|. The House of Representative|tempt to abolish the Chicago Wel- 

a , ge ery 5 % va “a ‘ibetter celebrate Independence}... sneaked into a couple of other|GOP .leaders have annoupced that’ fare Department, with the alleged 

ans we win bro:l . baer week-end, in the true spirit of|p in. to “appropriate” a million dal-|they are opposed to the two mil-jaim of saving funds, is meeting 

eect ms + ae —— he ie a 1776? We regret the fact that cir-|t.7. in the next three years for the|lion dollar deficiency appropria-/sharp resistance. While this bill 

aegis eaas, waterme'on ane/cumstances “beyond our control}porses, Some of the horse sup-jtion for the Chicago Municipal!has passed the Senate and is now 

” ential a betandi made at qr ance Peg om the porters sure are determined to Tuberculosis ~ oem a The head before me House, the forces 
icagolands outstanding peo-| picnic on usual date. € pic- ‘ete ; ; | says that two years against this act are mounting. 

ple’s picnic will this year celebrate nic will be at Santa Fe Park, 91st cppridinteeon shoul ait, she eee Sh Oe ene shat if as : 


by 11 millions, is being 
bitterly opposed by the adminis- 


This figure is far below the min- 


measure is Kline Weatherford, who! would. be oe Now, it|ocratic politics in Cook county, the 

‘now is the assistant executive di-|Seems, that the governor has re-|proponents of the bill ave taking 

CHICAGO—The television and’ ABC and inquired about employ-,of Investigation, will cause a 50 pergent reduction) ment, the social agencies, and most 

technical staff of ABC-TV network ment of Negroes by the TV net-| MILLIONS FOR COPS ‘in. the staff and patients at the familiar with relief work. 

Chicago's Growth,” reflected the actly seven. One is in the en-| the State Senate. The. figure that} Education Association, and the Il-| to wipe out essential aid for those 
problem that conference delegates | gineering department, several are the Governor has demanded, 500-linois School Boards. ‘ | meoding public assistance. 


réctor of the Arlington Park andjneged on this promise. another crack at the needy, The 
that assisted Norman Ross in his'work. A spokesman for the net-| The last efforts to reduce the institution. Supporting the MTS) This bill is labelled as a crass 
were discussing. The major topic janitors, and so on.” shih Se aS 6 TRERE Sie 

Gary Stoolpigeon Sings Like a Canary 


: jh lic aid so that the ponies can be aggo the governor promised Rallying around the phoney 
important victories for democratic'and Wolf Road. bred well, as | a> icalios then voted was)“ ion and fraud” issue in 
& 
ABC-TV Practice 
Washington Park Race tracks. A| - Unless-the appropriation is voted Cook county welfare department, 
‘few years back he was head of|m the last hours of the session, the) in spite of its many shorteomings, 
“Ci --work said. “S t] Ne- number of state police to be added|in his fight are*the Illinois Congress| political slap at the Democrats and 
report to the “City wide confer-|work said, “Sure, there are Ne | po , \ oF Parents’ ahd Teach. Witnois|gart. of the ainkan 
of discussion was how to break Y 
down discrimination in job, hous-) THE WORKER was told by the 
ing and in other aspects of Chi-'same spokesman that the total 


corru 
An outstanding supporter of this!insufficient, a deficiency -amount' relief and allegedly hitting at Dem- 
What it Preaches On Jobs 'the Chicago office Federal Bureau| MTS officials announce that this}is defended by the labor move- 
ence on Solving the Problems of! groes working here. There are ex-|to the payroll was beat down »| 
cago life. 


Reckittae inlieiiihin Kido wak| number of ABC-TV employees are e Ze , 
sia! Staton i Pits pst tearm» Ut His Song Is Like a Broken Record 
dozen technicians. All of these|W@s praised for its cooperation in is ong ) 


were white. The Worker called’ presenting th f findings. | 
ker Called presenting the conference findings ‘By HAL CROSLEY 


GARY, Ind. — The Gary Post 


ee & | : 

: In the opinion of many, it i : anise 
Illinois Job Dr (Tribune here just completed a $e-| clear that the target of ~ ach rg Here's‘ what the articles have to 
ee by an FBI stool pigeon “ex- ticles is not just the Communists, |*2Y about the Communists in the 


then, supporting strikes after the the workers in the union and weak- 
war. ‘en the union itself. 


: - war ;: “They tried desperate- 

ing” communism in this steel but .the steel workers and their effort: oo z i 

pins “te ‘hich ed a dud. The Utions. What the Post. Trib and to maintain industrial peace so 

center—w prov a ° the steel companies want is to t the flow of war meterials to 

stoolie, _Joe La ~.Fleur, -(which .. 1.4, this union and stop its Russia would not be hampered by 
strikes and lockouts.” 


In Shops Continue 
nues | means" ‘“flower” in French), laid militant sections in their campaign . 


CHICAGO — The Illinois De- , jobs. On a state wide basis for ;* number of bad eggs, which to get a shorter work week at STEVE NELSON. 


‘no reduction in pay. They want they «say, 


partment of labor revealed last 
week that for the ninth consec- 
utive month there has been a 
drop in manufacturing jobs in 
the state. While the number of 
people in the “labor market” 
has increased during the past 
year, the total erhployment in 
the factories has dropped by al- 
most 25,000 in the last twelve 
, {month period, 
. “There was a cut of 12,000 jobs 
in shop jobs between the middle 
of April and the middle of May. 
The report does not break down 
the list to show the number -of 


workers in the state who are on 
a short work week. Thousands 
of steel, packing and other work- 
ers have been hard hit in recent 
months by a cutback in produc- 
tion. Those who are not laid off, 
are not counted in the survey as. 
among the jobless. 

JOBLESS at this time of the. 
year, there is.a seasonal upsurge 
in employment. The Jayoffs in 
the manufacturing plants has re- 

. sulted in a decrease in the state 
in the total number of non-farm 


: 


all non-farm jobs there was a 


| 


: slight decrease. 


per -hour. The 


* 
Hardest hit in the job de- 


crease were the workers in the 


durable goods industry. Hard- 
est hit was the manufacture of 
non-electrical machinery, Also 
hit, were primary metals, fabri- 
cated metal plants, and miscel- 
laneous manufacturing plants. 


Amon 
hardest hit was the apparel in- 
dustry. This is usual] at this time 
of the year, the report states, 
However, in the food industry, 
which usually shows an upturn 
in jobs at in the spring, showed 
a drop in jobs. Printing-publish- 
ing, leather, rubber, and textile 
also showed a drop in employ- 
ment, 


The only soft goods industry 
that showed an increase in jobs, 


was in chemicals. 


An all time high in non-man- 
ufacturing jobs with the excep- 
tion of December was recorded 
last month. The total state em- 
ployment in non-manufacturing 
jobs .was announced as. 2,234.,- 
000. Contributing to this figure 
was a seasonal increase of al- 
most 10,000 jobs in construction, 
and more than 4,000 jobs in the 
service industries. A large in- 
crease in finance, insurance, and 


| real estate jobs was recorded. 


The average hourly earnings 


‘remained at $2.18 for the state. 


«4 
a 


The national average hourly pay 
during the last month was $208 
average n 


r 
of hours worked by - Illinois 


| worker ‘below-the for 
oy har. 


Dasvwiontie | | 


soft goods industries | 


pee the Cart fo ppt cd $250,600 fr cox net 


smelled, but not like flowers. | 
| ‘to stop the fight to settle griev- came to town to help strengthen 


reveals that_his only value; , 

‘to 5! FBI was as a fin ess 2 enone and improve conditions. the support of the ‘workers for 
| Be > “| They are alarmed at the big move~\ og. tion for victory in the war 
supply a trickle of “facts, names ment of the rank and file in all PFOCUCOR SOF victory 

and ‘dates” about people. This, the mills in the last year, as seen 2gainst Hitler. President Roose- 
great work bore fruit, the readers in_the local elections, in the dues velt, the leaders of, the CIA and 
mabe ra a ‘ lie testified Protest. movement, and in the big/AFL and of the Steel union, and 
par we oo vote for Barick. So they are pull- by the way, the Gary Post Trib, 
a few weeks ago against Mrs. Jean| ing this new red scare to attack were all partners in that particu- 
‘Kramer, in her deportation pro-'the rank and file leaders, divide lar crime, together with the reds! 


ceedings on the west coast. | . he : — o 
It is significant that, though he Two Chicago Looks hismelf, was fined $30,000. These 


claims to have been a labor spy) i. “"D P can hardly be regarded as the acts 
jon ne -Commenee Fay ie: At leaves of a labor statesman. 
years, he could not give a single CHUCAGO~ Tee: Chteage dally! This: anccoute af Maik Low's © 


example of any thing the Commu- acs? | 
nist Party or its members ever did newspapers ip their editorial col- a statesman is that never in his 


‘that was harmful to our country. umns noted the award to laber, : 
In fact, he reveals that the Com- joader John L. Lewis of an hon-| reer has he +, ghana ites, 
Contributions tc the nation,” \°F8Y Doctor of Laws degree by duction of mechanical side « « 
+e ‘the University of West Virginia. | This description with its major 
UNABLE to cite a single in-| The Chicago Tribune and the emphasis on caapernen with the 
‘stance of his implied lurid plots Daily Chicago Defender wrote at coal a age 6 for more produc- 
‘on subjects of “sabotage, weapons some length about-the veteran tivity” contrasts sharply with the 


and ammunition,” he complains:Jeader of the coal miners and the Picture in the Defender. 
| | The Defender says: “Though he 


that. he never got “a.verbal peg to CIO. ig | 
hang them on” and “when it came __No. matter how you look at it, left school at 14 to-work in the 


time for me to report tothe FBI, | Lewis has had a tremendous influ-, ines, John L. Lewis is one of the. 
poe Rgcttrwy Bx Be ew sand. ence on the events of our country.’ best informed men in the country 
re But \the characteristics and deeds today. His fearless vocal and un- 


a thing that was said.on these sub- | po : 
j cause it was all “sand”—/selected for praise depend strictly, Compromusing leadership has had 


i a single act'on where you sit, in each editorial. 2° parallel in labor history. It 
of force and violence in a those | Looking dewn from the Tribune Was -his influence alone -that 
15 years, in which, not the Com- . the editorial says: ‘brought a new outlook to labor 
munist Party, but Joe, the Flower, ower, | or as hate aid . of “~m 
poisoned the atmosphere of Gary. “ .. He has been an .iron fisted 9" for ced . change ; attitude 
* ; roughneck in the union halls and by the rapacious industrial tyeoons. — 
THE POST..TRIB and. their,p,e has led his union in violent} ~ ‘Certainly no one who is_in- 
writer, Eddie Seay, who it is un- : terested in the welfare of the work 
dais d He tie’ aalhen hee the Strikes. He has been a hard, ar- 
: FBI. ex. bitrary bargainer. His union was '-3-men will dispute the fact that 
| A, Levis, a, blessing te 
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Labor Suffers Sethack 
In Minneapolis Election 


tie-ups by some of the Aldermen 
Minn.—Defeat with liquor interests. 


By CARL ROSS 

MINNEAPOLIS, 
of labor in last week's municipal 
elections here should be a warning 
to labor everywhere. 

The local monopoly press and. 
big business interests wage an ag- 
une anti-labor, well-financed 
and unscrupulous campaign to 


by a labor mayor. Eric Hoyer, a la-| 
bor school board majority of One 
year's standing and a city council 
with a majority of pro-labor alder- 
men. 

Hoyer and labor's three school 
board nomineers went down in de- 
feat as did two aldermen who were 
replaced by non-labor’ endorsed, 
but “liberal” candidates. 

The labor-liberal forces may re- 
tain council control by the same 5 
to 5 majority but lost school board 
control. The three newly elected 
school board members represent 
the vested interests of the city, two 
being directly tied to the big mill- 


ing companies. 


THE POLITICALLY powerful) 
Central Labor Union was the main 
target. The main charge was that 
the CLU represented a behind-the- 
scenes domination of the city and: 
schools in favor of a clique of la- 
bor leaders and that Walter Cra- 
mond, CLU president, was the ac- 
tual mayor. Daily the monopoly 
press and GOP-big business nom- 
ineers hammered at this theme. 

Labor, with an excellent and | 
popular program on most major city| 
issues failed to wage an aggressive’ 
campaign and to counter reaction s| 
barrage of misleading propaganda 
with the truth—that CLU pro-' 
gram represented the interests of 
the vast majority of local eltheinis.| 
workers - an oes. 


LABOR’S DEFEAT was due to 
the nationwide anti-labor offensive 
that has been launchéd under cover 
of the rackets probe. Mistrust and 
suspicion of labor was sown wide- 
ly, especially in middle class com- 
munities. 

Labor’s reputation and its record 
as defender of the public interest 
has suffered grievously; and labor's! 
leadership did not set the record 
straight. ‘ 

The silk-stocking wards, aroused 
by a labor-baiting campaign, their 

olitical leaders sensing the possi- 
bility of defeating labor for the first 
time in a dozen years, poured out 
a record vote. | 

Labor carried seven of 13 wards, 
but thousands of workers stayed 
home from the polls and failed in 
the labor wards to turn out the) 
necessary pluralities for a city vic- 
tory. 

This election revealed a widen- 
ing gap between the rank and file 
of labor and its leadership. The 
membership of the unions is res- 
tive and dissatisfied with the lack 
of full and democratic participa- 
tion in union affairs, Routine cam- 
paigns do not win their support. 
Labor endorsements no longer as- 
‘sure victory for candidates. A new 
of labor leadership — is 
needed if labor is to carry along its 
rank and file even here where the 
Central Labor Union leadership is 
considered progressive. 

* 


NO SERIOUS defectians from 
labor's litical leadership took 
ee: in labor ranks—but a stay-at- 

ome mood is just as disastrous. 
Complacency within the leadership 
did not help. 

Workers looking over the record! 
of .the city administration must! 
acknowledge that it has been pro- 
labor,though not since Hubert 
Humphrey was mayor has there 
— aggressive leadership in City 

all. 

P. K. Peterson, GOP-big busi- 
ness mayoralty cundidate made the 
most of this and promised “vigor- 


ment found itself saddled with in- 
cumbent yt goose ee FES. ae 
reputation of being city-ha 
PTS i109) Pg, Meio: ah tomers, 


labor to take the initiative in 
viding new blood and to declare 
that it is “time for a change” in 
City Hall, this*was it. 


un-!look at 


, ‘nistration headed(nity. political organization. 
seat the city administra Democratic Farmer-Labor organi- 


zations in the wards and its county 


| in 10 days’ time, were sent to Presi 


tumors of}. tures 


SUNDAY 1957 


no interference with its domination 
su the dissenters, 
with this also came disastrous po- 
litieal disintegration of a 
movement in the wards that would 
win adherance of labor's rank and 
file. 

The labor leaders have not yet 
assessed their defeat, but the shock 
is terrific. Perhaps out of it’ will 
come some political wisdom and a 
new political orientation that will 
make labor a bolder champion of 
popular issues among the —_— 
will invite labor’s rank and file 
into its full and rightful place in 


If ever a situation had called for 
ro- 


lso should take a good) 
status of local commu- 


The 


Labor, 


Sune /7 


A GIFT TO GETTYSBURG 


Hungarian Veterans Present a 
Painting of Eleenhower 


New York Jimes, 


Hungarian Veterans Present a 
Painting of Eisenhower 


GETTYSBURG, June 16 (—. 


The Collegial Society of Hungare 
ian Veterans presented the town 


hot Gettysburg today with » plc- 
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AS A SPECIAL SERVICE to readers of the latest edition of 
the New York Times on Monday, June 17, we offer the reproduction 
above. On the right, is the story of the gift'to the town of Gettysburg 
by a group of Hungarian veterans. They presented a picture of 
President Eisenhower. On the left is the same story, in an earlier 
edition of the Times, before it was cut short by one paragraph. For 
those Times readers who missed the paragraph, here it is: 

“More than 200 Hungarians, many of them veterans 


of the revolt, were present. The Collegial Society is made 


| up primarily of Hungarian veterans who fought against the | 


Soviet Union in World War II.” 


_ It would appear that these Hungarian veterans fought'on Hit- 
ler’s side, and against the Russians who were the American people's 
(and: President Eisenhower's) ally during World War LI. 


SPEAKING OUT- against fallout 
1,200 MINNESOTANS PETITION 


Special te The Worker } 


* WASHINGTON.—Sen. Hubert Humphrey, Minnesota Demo- 
crat, informed the Senate Jast week that he had received a copy of 
a petition signed by 1,200 citizens of St. Paul and Minneapolis 
protesting H-bomb testing, The originals, which were collected 

tii ent Eisenhower. 

The petition, he said, asked the Presidént and Minnesota’s two 
Senators to take every step in their power to halt bomb esting. 

Humphrey assured the Senate that a week's visit to Minne- 
sota had confirmed him in the belief that the people of the“state 
are indeed concerned about this issue.” 

The petitions were accompanied by a letter signed by appa- 
rently two husband-and-wife petition teams. By action of the 
Senate the petitions were referred to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy which recently held the two weeks of public hearings inquir- 
ing into the fallout peril. 

The letter to Humphrey said that.“from the reception given 
this petition among those to whom it was presented, one can con- 
clude that there is considerable support” for a request to end 
thermonuclear testing. 

“No group, scientific, political, or religious, has sponsored the 
petition,” the writers declared. “It was circulated and signed by 
persons who, acting only in their capacity as private citizens, are 
1s with the potential danger resulting from radioactive 
allout.” 

- “The widely critical attitude among many scientists toward 
the information on fallout published by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission has led-us, the signers, to the conclusions that when there 
is a possible threat to the American people and to people every- 
where, the truly scientific and moral attitude requires the elimina- 
tion of that threat. Even in cases where there is doubt, the bene- 
fit of that doubt should be given to mankind,” they said. 

They said that Minnesota’s representatives .in the House had 
been informed of the collection of the petition signatures. . 


WIL DRIVE IN DETROIT 
DETROIT.—The petition campaign of the Women’s Interna- 

tional League for Peace and Freedom to halt H-bomb tests is gain- 

ing wide support here. 


Hundreds of = 
comenun ites, fey ies, oe bet and colleges 
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added: “One of these very important 

petition their Covernment on any and 

to them. | 

who attempts to interfere with that right is looking for 
the ga charge made : 

columnist _Drew Pour ne 


a 


refused to return the petition to its sponsors on -the 
ground that it was being circulated on Government property and on 
government time, Pearson said. 

Pearson declared that Dr. James A. Shannon, director of the 
Institutes, had “confirmed the fact that the petition had been con- 
fiscated by Dr. Arnold and that it had not been returned.” _. 

Shannon said he had ry ats Arnold's seizure because Gov- 
ernment scientists should not be allowed to circulate a politicak peti- 
tion, accrding to Pearson. 

Shannon allegedly declared he would return the petition to the 
scientists if they agreed to circulate it only in their homes and not 
on Government property. 


SALT LAKE CITF 


SALT LAKE CITY.—“If bomb tests continue unchecked, it 
is that the atmosphere could become so poisoned as to 
make conventional disarmament talks academic,” an editorial in 
the Salt Lake Tribune declared recently. The editorial said the 
Joint Committee on Atomic age A fallout " 
the depth of the fear” inspired by fallout “and the n 
allay it.” And the editorial asked: 

“How long can we afford to wait?” © 

It concl : “In this matter, as in most others, the prime 
Sr cas. big’ didienno-dha -dngeeehensy Sevephiies’ Sb qelmned 
a one big diflerénce— a recognizes no } 
boundaries and radioactive falloit cannot be driven away by bor- 
der guards. If the Communists are reasonable and logical ‘men, 
they should recognize these things as clearly as anyone else.” 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


ROCK HILL, S. C.— “There's no sense in gambling with the 
future of the human race,” the Evening Herald said here week. 

“Su we continue atomic-weapons tests — the United States, 
Russia England .. . Each year the amount of radioactive ash in 
the upper atmosphere would grow. Each year the fallout. of this 
radioactive material would increase,” the Evening Herald said. 

It warned that “by the time we found out whether the increasing 
radiation was dangerous to human life it might be too late.” 

“Surely on the basis that‘further nuclear tests could kill off all 
humanity, the free world and the Soviets can come to some agree- 
ment to % a race toward self-destruction.” 

“The Russian leaders are coldly practical ” the Herald 
concluded. “Even they should see the wisdom -preservation.” 


Ammon Hennacys’ Picketline in Las Vegas 

LAS VEGAS, Nevada._Ammon Hennacy, associate editor of 
the Catholic Worker, of New York, began a scheduled 12-day fast 
and picketing protest, last Monday, outside the headquarters of the 
Atomic: Energy Commission here. Hennacy caitied a sign read- 
ing “Stop Atomic Tests.” 


MIT CHEMIST 


PITTSBURGH — “Continuance of nuclear device tests is leading 
the world into a headlong rush toward war,” was the warning by Dr. 
Charles Dubois Coryell, chemistry professor at. the Massachusetis 
Institute of Technology, in an interview here prior to addressing a 
session of the American Nuclear Society. be 

As regards the “clean bombs”, which our militarists boast have 
cut down the amount of dangerous radiation, Dr. Coryell remarked: 
“Ten or fifteen percent of hell -is still hell! 

Coryell said that “air samplings could easily and quickly tell if 
Russia or anyone else broke an agreement to ban H-testing.” 

The Massachusetts scientist warned against another as yet un- 
publicized peril in the uncontrolled production of nuclear bs. 
“So much uranium and plutonium bomb materials have already been 
secured,” he said, “that there’s no way to keep ‘hidden bombs’ from 
going to other countries. 

“One-tenth of one percent of all that’s been manufactured could . 
easily have been slipped away into hiding. And it takes only a few 
pounds of fissionable material for an atomic bomb!” 

“Now is the time for a worldwide agreement to ban all such bomb 
tests since no new ‘breakthrough’ may be expected,” he concluded. 


McGILL U. PRINCIPAL 


PHILADELPHIA.—Dr. F. Cyril James, principal and - vice- 
chancellor: of McGill University of Montreal, Lorn for men to 
come forward “whose minds are wide enough to encompass the 
whole world, who are willing and eager to find the solutions that 
look to the welfare of mankirid.” : 

He told the 2,082 graduates of the University of Ivania 
that the world must seek to end the threat of an atomic ho 


Voice in Lidice ) 
LIDICE, Czechoslovakia.—Anna_ Hronikova, 60-year-old - sur- 
vivor of the massacre of Lidice told a memorial hére that 
the nuclear weapons should be banned. She 000 per-. 
sons, mainly Czechs, but including delegations from 16 countric 


Nehru Warns of Fallout Peril to the Underfe 

“COPENHAGEN, Denmark.—Prime Minister Jawarlal Nehra 

of India told a press conference here last week that India was. par- 
ticularly concerned over atom testing because fallout was most 
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marle the point that the Supreme 
Court's rulings were gradually 
Teturning the country to the 
traditional civil libertarian prac- 
tices of the pro-McCarthy era. 

We said this in connection 
with the Court's decision forcing 
the government to open relevant 
FBI files to defendants on trial. 
In that decision, the court took a 
whack at a phase of the FBI po- 
litical stool-pigeon system which 
reached full weed in the past ten 
year or 90. 

The past week the court hit 
at three other fundamental prac- 
tices of the past decadé: use of 
the Smith Act es ot Com- 
munists; use congressional 
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sives generally and thus wreck 
their lives and careers; use of 
government loyalty-security pro- 
gram to hound government em- 
ployes whose views differ with 
reaction. 

These are separate elements 
making up the pattern of polit- 
ical life which. has -became 
known as the McCarthyite, or 
witch-hunt era. 


They are not all the elements . 


making up that pattern. Nor has 
the Supreme Court, in its historic 
decisions, entirely destroyed 
them, But it bas shattered the 
pattern enough for us to be able 
to say the era of McCarthyite 
repression is on the way out, 


waged against all of the elements 
of the pattern. We were by no 
means alone in the general anti- 
McCarthy war. We were virtual- 
ly- alone in the consistency of 
our struggle. i 

Take one facet. The Court's 
decision in the California Smith 


Philip (Slim) Connelly, 
of the Peoples World, on the 
grounds that their writin 
showed no force and violence ad- 
vocacy,- and their arrest was a 
violation’ of :prags freedom. 
This newspaper almost alone 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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ill of Rights Advocates 


» See Big Turn by Court 


By AL RICHMOND 


oe was 3 years old, nov he’s 9 


(Al Richmond is executive director -of the weekly Peoples 
- World of San Francisco. He was one of the five California Smith 
Act victims who was ordered acquitted by the Supreme Court last 


Monday.) 

_THE PASSAGE of time is 
- best measured in terms of hu- 
man growth. 

The day I was arrested — July 
26, 1951—my youngest son, 
Joe, was just three years old, 
and didn’t know what it was all 
about. In fact, during the one 
court session he a ed in our 
long fight for bail, Joe fell asleep. 

A sophisticated nine now, Joe 
might not appreciate all the po- 
litical nuances of the Supreme 
Court's decision, but he knows 
it’s good and just. 

For six years — two-thirds of 
Joe’s life — we have lived in the 
shadow of prison bars. Each step 
of the long legal fight seemed 
like it might be the penultimate 
step, and that fact intruded into 
our lives, in. an odd way some- 
times, but always in a profound 
way, because man does not live 
for the moment alone, being, 
among other things, a planning 
animal, seeking to anticipate 
the future. For us the future was 
always a question mark. 

* 


YOU PLAN a vacation, and 
while you're doing it, seriously 
appraising the virtues. of differ- 
ent beautiful spots in Califor- 
nia, pricing this and that, won- 
dering whether that extra drive 
of 150 miles is worth it — while 
youre dong all that, you won- 
der if there will be a vacation. 

Or, a pair of shoes. A simple 
decision, usually. Three ques- 
tions at most..Do you need them? 


Can you afford them? What kind? 
But many times during the past 
six years there was another cal- 
culation. Is it wise to buy the 
shoes now when the prison ad- 
ministration might shortly sup- 
ply you. with shoes of its speci- 
ation? 

These are small things, per- 
sonal details, unimportant per- 
haps. The big thing was the 
transformation im the fight be- 
tween 1951 — 1957. 


IN THE BEGINNING—and 
the beginning was during the 
Korean war and the heydey of 
the late Senator from Wisconsin 
—some people said, “Why ex- 
pend money and energy on a lost 
cause?” 

Some of us answered: “It 
will be a sad day when the na- 
tion gains currency that it’s easy 
to throw people in jail under.the 
Smith Act. It's necessary to 
fight every inch of the way. 
Even if this case is not won, the 
fight -will render it more diffi- 
cult to arrest others, it will de- 
lay the Smith Act juggernaut, 
and in the fight those forces will 
be rallied that ultimately will 
turn the tide.” 

That is how we argued, some 
of us, at any rate. You will note 
that the possibility of victory 
was not givén prominence in the 
argument. Then, as the years 
went by and the political at- 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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SPEAKING OUT— against fallout 


Retail, Wholesale, Dept. Store Union 
- ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—New evidence of danger to humanity 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


WASHINGTON, the news reports indicate, is still agog. The Supreme Court's 
decisions last week which many here and abroad regarded as a milestone toward the re- 


establishment of fundamental Constitutional guarantees is the heated topjic—despite the 


sweltering weather—of all po- 
litically hep folk. 

But piercing the smog rising 
from the camp of the fierce par- 
tisans of repression is one indis- 
putable fact: Labor, the people 
as a whole, and our nation’s 
prestige, has been the gainer. 

The story, in a major way, 
begins on the West Coast: the 
California case was the first 
Smith Act case the High Court 
accepted for review since it re- 
affirmed the conviction of Eu- 
gene Dennis and 10 other top 
Communist leaders in. 1951. 

Today the High Court's find- 
ings, unlike those six years 
ago, resulted in the freedom of 
five of the 14 convicted Cali- 
fornia Communists and new 
trials for the other nine. 

Why? They were tried and 
convicted under the same 
charges levelled at Dennis and 
his associates — “conspiring” to 
teach and advocate the forcible 
overthrow of the government. 
They belonged to the same party. 
They espoused the same prin- 
ciples, 

Be 

BUT THIS TIME Justice Har- 
lan, who wrote the majority opin- 
ion, said the evidence against 
five “is so clearly insufficient that 
their acquittal «should be or- 
ordered.” Among his reasons for 
ordering a new trial for the other 
nine, Harlan said, was the fact 
that the trial judge’s instrtictions 
did not make a distinction be- 
tween advocating doing some- 
thing and advocating believing 
in something. 

That was the essence of the 
case in the 1949. Foley Square 


trial of the eleven Communist 
leaders, which they contended 
was a pure-and-simple thought- 
control casé. This writer, present 
in the courtroom, heard Dennis 
tell the court upon his convic- 
tion then: 

“This trial involves the First 
Amendment te the U. S. Consti- 


tution, the rights of; freedom of - 


‘ speech, press and assembly—and 


therefore involves the demo- 
cratic liberties and future of all 
Americans.” 

Since then history moved in- 
exorably to prove this conten- 
tion: McCarthy and his brand of 
fascism struck at the basic rights 
of incalculable numbers of Am- 
ericans. The cold war induced 
a hot hysteria. The smear circles 


widened. to include not only 


Communists, but labor leaders, 
Negro leaders like those of the 
NAACP, educators, scientists, 
government employes, former 
oo eee 
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New Deal officials, newspaper- 
men, writers, dramatists, stud- 
ents, actors. ... 

The lethal logic of Judge Me- 
dina’s trial ded towards its 
dreadful. conclusion: man’s 
thought, not his deed, became 
the victim. Americans of all po- 
litical and -social: origins felt the 
lash. Keo 


HENCE, the high court, re- 
flecting the abhorrence of innum- 
erable—~Americans, . dealt, last 
Monday, with a series of related 
cases. 

* i 

THE Supreme Court: deci- 
sions and their consequences 
were variously inte . The 
American Civil Liberties Union’s 
Patrick Murphy Malin greeted 


- the Watkins«decision “as a vig- 


orous affirmation of freedom of 
speech and association.” 


New York Post columnists 
Thomas L. Stokes and Murray 
Kempten welcomed aspects of 
the decisions as bulwarking civil 
liberties. 

The New York Times said edi- 
torially: “The Su Court 
has shown itself to be by far the 
most courageous of our three 
branches of government, stand- 
ing up for these basic principles 
(of constitutional democracy). 

Dr. Clark Foreman, executive 
director of the Emergency Civil 
Liberties Committee, said his 
group feels the decisions “repre- 
sent a return, though gradual, to 
the true Bill of Rights position... 
It may mean the beginning of 
the end of the Un-American Ac- 


(Continued on Page 13) 


They Forgot the Light Kindled 


from.radioactive atomic fallout requires that “all governments and 
the United Nations press forward with disarmament not only of 
conventional weapons but also atomic weapons,” the General Coun- 
cil of the Retail, Wholesale & Dept. Store Union resolved at its 
-annual meeting here. 

In his opening report to the council, President Max Creenberg 
called on the government “to present the facts to the American peo- 
ple as fully and as honestly.as they should be presented. We call 
upon all governments and the United Nations to press forward with | 
disarmament not only of conventional weapons but also of atomic 

_ weapons. \ 

“Atomic power can mean a wonderful world of the future—and 

it can also mean horrible death and destruction, Let us pray. that 


By the First Mayflower Visitors 


support for the undertaking. |ed with what amounts to slightly 


Special to The Worker 
The story of that second cross-' concealed avarice. 


PLYMOUTH, Mass.—When the 


with immediate approval from the’ see age rte Oar the tig 
people in what was once the Ma- Jcourse. There. sere. exprostion 
. 1. ae Bint aiaie hei eon atmosphere that has dampened the would not arrive in time to reap 
our leaders choose the right course. ieiationn, aid thie uality om Ge thusiasm of those me operant 20) the benefits of the com 
: : es for New. En espite their y stirred when the project got 
National Farmers Union Leader reputation for conservatism. erwa x 
WASHINGTON.—‘Millions. agree” that the “folly” of the M ‘ Jus is to blame for the com- : 
armaments race “must be stopped,” James Patton, president of the mercialism that has repelled so}))” ¢ — putting in at 
National Farmers Union said last week. This ndous” race is many persons is not easy to say. and then Plymouth for i 
“taking substance from the world’s population’and increasing the |Nor is it of too much importance. | | » tn ao ta New York for 
threat of conflagration which might destroy us all this time,” Patton It does , though, that both | “2% Was co the tourist “take” 
'» told a United Nations:rally: in Heron, South: Dakota, *) ) yo the Einghsh and’ Amerkan sides of PR Perr teh tee ee, 
cp tage eit 1S datinued em Page 8) rescue Sete the ‘enterprise ‘are fairly well smeat-t: «': (Continued on Page 5). 
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Automation Takes Its 
And Politicos Sympa 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
‘ DETROIT —The job oasis that used to be the automobile industry is fast drying up. 


Automation—which under a socialist system. could produce abundance plus j bs for all— 
is dumping tens of thousands onto the unemployment compensation lines w 


vert wae coma Som played havoc with the lives and se- 
The UAW postion on some eS ae ee 
tion was decided by the secent to new towns or areas with their 
16th a rar sem ~~ in raitayr cae aaa by ses Teapgy cae 8 
resolution form said:. .. . “We in tae ae 
the UAW welcome automation pegs ware i of all this 
and the peaceful harnessing ot the The supplier plants, a ary 
ehh a TT prt of the auton ean 
ly and morally in ‘terms of tle An ete an ; a Bros at 
reeds of of the people.” Sgpe a at So oy 
eh _ ; 1 aid through W 1}. of fast government tax writeofts costs is seen in the $45 million 
- ~ = sya met ah _ - the| employers have built singie story,|Spent by Chevrolet to automate its 
bargaining tables, . in “legislative, #utomated plants. The old time transniission plant in Toledo. Ford 
+ lhe a pale fener peg et to| Plants here like Dodge four stories, | spent $31 million to install new 
eaten thes abintehiael living of the Ford’s River Rouge; Chevrolet’s;equipment in about 3/4ths of its 
— oy th ‘nflating the Lorse plants, Hudson, Packard,|already automated Cleveland plant. 
ers | ae . ] “ acre nd! » |Briggs, Murray Body, Motor Pro-| This is the plant that in 1951 
- - es: a rid ae -ndeitndl te ducts, don’t fit the new type of|was shown off as the latest in au- 
a than 100.000 can nso! machinery. ‘'tomation—its now obsolete. That's 
eet ey , Automation has helped monop-|why the small supplier cant keep 
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Pontiac plant automation boosted 
production 25 percent. without any| 
increase in manpower. At Thomp- 
son Products on the valve line la- 
bor costs were cut 25 percent by 

wears 10 


automation, production 
percent. . 

Automation takes another form. 
Some 163 plants have left Michi- 
gan since 1950, going into the} 
“corn-fields” where with .the aid 


industri-| 


wea? ak oe put aig olization in auto, caused the indus-| pace and goes bankrupt, as monop- 
work. GM, Ford and to a lesser degree, 
thousands, with 200,000 totally un-| 
employed in the state, 140,000 of 
wnom were idle-even when the 
1957 model car and truck was run- 
ning top speed, mid-December to 
mid-January. 

In Flint 25,000 are unemployed| 
and about the same on three days 
a week. In Chevrolet the company 
didn’t take back 1,500 on this.mod- 
el yet production on the model was 
within 1/10 of one percent of the 
pre-change over level. | 

At A. C, Spark Plug in Flint you 
could see at one time 40 WoUnen JOSEPH CLARK 
assembling spark plugs, using old ®Y 
style sialidelion sitacds. gre THE WORD from London was that Harold Stassen,, 
azross the aisle two automated ma-| representing the U.S. government at the UN disarmament 
czines turned out twice the work talks would back the Soviet proposal on halting H-bomb| 
ef the 40 women. These two ma- teat nad ie! Mat WE Wiidilia aaeith ft, cst aa 
chines need only one woman. i news xplo narrowing gap between American plan that Zorin finally, 

At Dodge Main plant in Ham-'y, § and Soviet positions there presented it for the Soviet Union. 
tramck, nearly 50 percent of the was also an Alice-in-Wonderland| If that sounds strange, a reading 
manpower has been eliminated with’ g y ality about the discussions. |Of the entire record on halting test 
oo to below rena. example, no Supete sr will show even greater| 

at ald ‘London said t .S. is prepared paradox. 

In Dodge’s paint shop 500 work- to move from its present position) THE PROPOSAL first received 
ers are left out of 3,000 who used on disarmament to that of the So-| world-wide publicity in an event 
to work there. Body assembly has!viet Union. However, the Soviet originating in Moscow. But it was) 
been cut from 3,600 to 1,500. The Union, in-making its proposal has|not a Moscow idea. In February, 
Motor line where 2,200 worked is really moved from its previous po-| 1955, William Randolph Hearst 
down to 1,100. — sane: NEW} cition to that of the United States.| W425 ™ rt and - an oe 

ress see two workers run five to m 4 iview with the newly appoin 
a machines which used to take 12) dq t seems Valerian Zorin, the So- Soviet premier, Nicolai Bulganin. 
people to operate. viet spokesman, got so impatient) Hearst asked Bulganin what the 

In Pontiac, Michigan, at GM’s waiting for~Stassen to present the thought of limiting or halting H- 
OS See va me: bomb tests, in view of the possible 
dangers to humanity from the ex- 
perimental explosjons. 
ye 8 yey Bulganin replied that the people 

‘superiority while pleading for would gain nothing from stopping 
the editorial concludes, _| test explosions. He said the Soviet: 
* Union favored a ban of all nuclear 

THE ST. LOUIS Post-Dispatch weapons under a strict system of 
in its lengthy review: of the issues inspection and_ control. 
in the case, concluded that If the; fp, Washington, too, there was 
waiver of U. S. jurisdiction was a' yo sympathy for halting the tests. 
are beginning to speak out for a maine, nevertheless the U. S. is However, -in May, just three 
‘ust sdiesiod' dnd eanity, jstaon with it. In the long run, how-| months after the Hearst-Bulganin 

ne fever, Wwe shall undoubtedly find| interview, the Soviet Union pre- 

Girard, an American soldier ac-|that the decision was very far from ted ! dis t 
cused of shooting and killing a! mistake. Proving to our allies that nia 7 ehoded ge pgp 0 
Japanese woman, is a native Of we respect their basic sovereign Seats a sal 

bn cae , > sovereignty that the nations having atomic and: 
Ottawa, Ill. This typical midwest is eminently worth doing. hydro tes bs honla ' 
town, is 90 miles southwest off One of the leaders.of the Chi- * pune he or . 
' oo stop all test explosions. This the 
Chicago, and until now was best cago and Illinois NAACP told the) en. 
known as.the home of the summer betta segren | 7 we Peele 
camp of United Auto Workers Re- or ae ry July. pe ae clk ef 
ike PG, | ject idea. And the major 
E ‘proposal of our government came 
in President Eisenhower's “open 
skies” plan. 


pendent™ American Motors will| with no reduction in wages, plus 
‘soon be swallowed up as will Stu-'a big wage increase. Reuther says 
| debaker-Packard. ithis is the only alternative to the 
All of these developments have'situation created by automation, _| 
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Alice Would Find - 
London Talks Lucid 
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ASK SANITY IN GIRARD CASE 


By SAM KUSHNER 


CHICAGO.—While a great many, mnend 
of the midwest’s “professional pa-| 
irioteers’ are beating the drums 
demanding the reversal of the U.S. 
pee ition on the Wil-; 
iam S. Girard case, powerful voices’ 


tions , subcommittee on disarma- 
ment was set.up to continue talks 
among the. U.S., Britain, France, 
the USSR and Canada. Again and 
again the Soviet representatives 
suggested that agreement to halt 
the tests could become a first-step 
in easing tensions and taking the 
path to real disarmament. 
Saying ‘NO the U.S. representa- 
itive stressed the need for inspec- 


i ite| think they are 
in Japan.’ |seems that some people. feel,..as a/®*&' 
plear that we are toot- in of their own ignorance, my 
upremacy ithe cc .e im ¢£ } 3 
‘ rly Lipgit. ; ) ) 7 f et ef © . 
' « ' (.¢ % . : ; 
HON Wage OP duende 5 
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‘try to centralize into the hands of|oly mounts, : A | 
(ei, | | The UAW’s answer to this prob-} 
In Michigan its cost the jobs of Chrysler. The staggering “Inde-\lem is the shorter work week; ——— 


MEANWHILE the United Na-). 


the General Conference 


¥ IN WI y OF | On store 

Wear the Badge of HOPE FOR HUMANITY | 
Or. Harold J. Bass, Pastor 

‘ GR 2-7643 


6808 South M 
Services Sundays 10:00 A.M., Odd Fellows 
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THIS ADVERTISEMENT from the Tacoma News-Tribune is 
part of the city-wide campaign being conducted there by the Church 
For Today. Circular badges reading, “Stop ‘A’ Bomb Tests” are 
being distributed on streets in connection with a petition campaign. 
Several thousand copies of Dr. Schweitzer’s “Declaration of Con- 
science” have been distributed. 


SPEAKING OUT—against fallout 
(Continued from Page 1) | 


“Surely there is some way to right now the pollution 
of our life-giving air with death radioactive particles,” 
Patton said. “Surely the genius which devised the atomic bomb 
then went on to build the bi hydrogen bomb, can be hamessed 
for devising some way to make their use—and_even their testing— 
unnecessary,” Patton said. 

He said that Dr. Albert Schweitzer’s recent “declaration of 
conscienc® might be the “voice necessary to make statesmen pause 
and consider their folly.” Schweitzer's voice, Patton -said, “can yet 
be a tremendous force of conscience on those who have been 
too busy to hear conscience.” 


WASHINGTON STATE 


TACOMA, Wash. — The Tacoma News-Tribune, conservative 
daily, and the Tacoma Labor Advocate -- organ of the Central Labor 
Council, are in editorial agreement about the need to ban the bomb 


tests. . 


“We must not lose sight of the-vilue of discontinuing the bomb 
tests merely because of a wide differenece of opinion,” the News- 
Tribune said in a scientists are on both sides of the question. 
“But regardless of which scientists are right and which ‘are wrong, 
the world will be much better off when thie tests can be safely ended.” 

_ The-labor paper says “it is heartening to note the increasing 
resistance to continuation of nuclear ions. In thé end that can 


do no good, so why play around with them. 


The campaign against the tests was touched off by a mass meet- 
ing itv the Public Library auditorium sparked by the release of Dr. 
Schweitzers “Declaration of Conscience”. Speakers included former 
Congressman John M. Coffee and Dr. Harold. Bass, pastor of The 
Church of Today and former missionary in Korea. Both lauded the 
appeal of the noted scientist. 


| Railroad Labor's Paper 


WASHINGTON.—Labor, weekly newspaper of the 16 stand- 
ard railroad unions, gave prominence to the fallout issue in last 
week's issue. A skyline on page one said: ! 

“Conflict Continues Over Menace to Mankind from H-bomb 
Testings.” . 

A sub-headline said: 

‘ “Ike and Advisers See Slight Peril, Others See Large,” and 
secre Aver Danger to Millions; Anderson Urges 3-Nation 

The story said: “Battle lines were drawn more: sha than 
ever this past week in the public debate over danger a Woon 
testing.” On the one side, Labor said, were the President, the 
Atomic .Energy Commissiony and some of the government's scien- 
tific advisers. On the other side wére “most of the scientists heard 
by the Congressional atomic committee.” | 


é~ 


METHODIST PEACE COURIER recalls that’ in 1956 


‘Big Bill’ Broonzy 
At July 7th Picnic - 


CHICAGO—“Big Bill” Broonzy,|rights. A series of Supreme Court 
folk and blues singer, will headline ruling have re-affirmed the = 
the entertainment features of the|of foreign-born Americans 
July 7th‘ALL NATIONS PICNIC. |civil rights of the Negro Salih’ the 
Broonzy, now a Chicagoan, came rights of labor and civil liberties 
out of the deep South. He enjoys in ‘general. Among these is a par- 
an international reputation as one tial victory in the Lightfoot case, 
of the country’s most authentic folk! which will be argued a second time|® 
artists. Such popular favorites as before the high court, under cir- 
“This Train”, “John Henry” and cumstances which indieate that a 
“Back Water Blues” will be among, basic masta o ruling is likely. | 
his picnic selections. 

Isadore Hudsons popular dance) “WHILE enjoying the best out- 
orchestra will beat out varied|ing of the year, our guests will be 


helping to back up the Court's 
rhythms in the open air dance. pa- democratic rulings, which have let 
vilion. Whole lambs will turn on 


loose. a storm from the dixiecrats 
the barbecue spits, under the SUp-|and assorted mccarythyites,” Leon 
ervision of expert Croatian picnie} Katzen, chairman < the sponsoring 
chefs. Guests will have their choice’ organization, the Chicago Joint De- 


SPRINGFIELD, - Ill. — As the 
state legislature headed down t 


stretch in the last ten-day 


out-like the sweat on a horse rac- 
ing down the stretch in a race. 

While the Stratton Administra- 
tion, wielding its powerful major- 
ity in both the House and Sen- 
ate, rides rough shod over all op- 
position, the following situations 
come into bold relief. 
STRATTON RELIEF 
FOR HORSES 

Newspaper exposure of multi- 
million tiollar appropriation to en- 
courage “the breed of Illinois 
horses’ was scrapped by the Sen- 


of Russian, Polish, Czecho-slovak, fense Committee, declared. “How 
Creek, Jewish and other foods, | ib etter relelirate ra Ger 
along with such U.S. style favor- week- end, in the true spirit of 
ites as charcoal broiled chicken,’ ‘1776? We regret the fact that cir- 
barbecued ribs, watermelon and!cymstances bevond our control 
ice. cream. | made it impossible to schedule the 

Chicagoland’ $ outstanding peo-| picnic on the usual date.” The pic-| 
ple’s picnic will this year celebrate|nic will be at-Santa Fe Park, 91st 
important victories for democratic} an and Wolf Road. 


ABC-TV Should Practice 
What It Preaches On Jobs 


CHICAGO-The television and; ~~ 
technical staf} ‘of ABC-TV network 
that assisted Norman Ross in his 


—_————_ 


Oe 


An Editerial 


| horses. 


ate. Now a modified version has 
‘been sneaked into a couple of other 
bills to “appropriate” a million dol- 
lars in the next three years for the’ 
Some of the horse sup- 
porters sure are determined to 
economize on school aid; and pub- 
lic aid so that the ponies can be 
bred well. 

An outstanding supporter of this | 
measure is Kline Weatherford, who! 
now js the assistant executive di- P 
rector of the Arlington Park and 
Washington Park Race tracks. A 
few years back he was head of 
the Chicago office Federal Bureau! 
of Investigation. 

MILLIONS FOR COPS 
The last efforts to reduce the 


stands. 


, . 
it with a delightful focriah 
soon as the Senate finally it, 
which it is expected to . 
PAY RAISE FOR STRATTON 
The Senate raised wages for a 
lot of the boys at the state house. 
The bill. now goes to the House of 


+ Representatives. Governor Strat- 


ion gets a $5,000 a year raise, and 
most of.the other top officials are 
scheduled to get raises from $3,000 
to $4,500 u terms of this bil). 
TUBERCULAR GETS 
DOUBLECROSS 

The House of Representative 
GOP leaders have announced that 
they are opposed to the two mil- 
lion dollar deficiency appropria- 
tion for the Chicago Munici 
Tuberculosis Sanitorium. The head 


aggo the governor promised that if 
the appropriation then voted was 
insufficient, a deficiency amount 
would be appropriated. Now, it 
seems, that e governor has -re- 
neged on this promise.- 


of the MTS says that two 


Unless the appropriation is voted | 


in the last hours of the session, the} in 
MTS officials announce that this' is 
will cause a 50 percent reduction 
in the staff, and patients at_ the 
institution. Su 


report to the “City ‘wide confer- 
ence on Solving the Problems of 
Chicago's Growth,” reflected the; 
problem that conference delegates 
were discussing. The major topic 
of discussion was how to break 
down discrimination in job, hous-! 
ing and in other aspects of Chi- 
cage _life. 

Assisting. narrator Norman Ross, 
was a- technical crew. of about a’ 
dozen technicians. Al of these 
were white. The Worker called 
ABC and inquired about employ- 
ment of Negroes by the TV net- 
work. A spokesman for the net- 
work said, “Sure, there are Ne- 
groes working here, There are ex- 
actly seven. One is in the en- 
gineering department, several are 
janitors, and so on.” 

e’ 

THE WORKER was told by the 
same spokesman that the total 
number of ABC-TV. employees are 
376. At the conference, ABC-TV 
was praised for its cooperation in 
presenting th the ¢ conference e findings. 


What's On 


PICNIC — JULY 7TH — PICNIC 


All nation’s Picnic will be held 
this year on Sunday July 7th (in- 
stead of July 4th). Fine foods as al- 


ways, special prizes, dancing. pein 
in this celebration of new civil li 

ties victories. Meet your friends. 
Bring a carload for a day of fun 


and friendshi 
At Santa Fe Park 91st & Wolf ‘Rd. 


TELEAGIS 
DuSABLE 
EDITION || 
The Worker 


The Illinois-Dusable Edi- 
tion of The Worker is pub- 
lished weekly. Chica ag 

fice, 36 W. ‘Reale 
Chicago, 1, Illinois. Tele 
phone RAndolph 6-9198. 

_ Address all communications 
for this edition of The Work- 


. €r,. to., the. above address, 


Kushner, editeryo+ | a 


~ (Continued from Page 16) 
cussion is needed? Eastland and 
the dixicrats are ready to discuss 
for another hund ears the 
“problems” of integration. How 


I 
{ 


the State Senate. 
the Governor has demanded, 500 linois School Boards. 


rumber of state police to be added 
o the payroll was beat down in 
The figure that! 


long will we continue to “dis- 
cuss’ the segregation in Chi- 
cage's schools? 

YES, the sooner papers like 
the Sun-Times. and others speak 
out on the critical issues facin 
all of the people, the better will 
the U. S. government be able 
to face the mera! challenge of 
co-existence and competition. 
our paper, the Worker, is op- 
posed to discrimination, to segre- 
gation in all of its manifold and 
insidious forms, because these | 
things are wrong, Some people 
may oppose these practices 
cause they are unprofitable. We 
are opposed to them because 
they are obscene and degrading 
We are opposed to them because 
they are the worst features of 
capitalism at work. Prove to us 
we are wrong. Correct these 
evils. We will join with you in 
fighting for improved life for all 
Americans, if you will, gentlemen 
of the Chicago press. 

Yes, we believe that the long 
run solution to all of the basic | 
problems of the workers, the Ne- 
gro people and all other Ameri- 
cans who work for a living, lies 
in socialism. For this we have 
no apologies. But as for the im- 
mediate present, there is much 
that can, and should be done to 
correct abuses that exist in Amer- 
ican life. To this end the Worker 
is dedicated. 

We are in agreement, with 
you editorial gentlemen, let there 
be a dishwasher in every Ameri- 
can home. But*let us first start 
with a toilet for every Chicago 
family. Let us help guarantee a 
job for every American regard- 
less of race, creed, color or polit- 
ical opinion. Let us guarantee | 
that every person has an inalien- | 
able right to live in any part of 
the city, free from terror and 
racict hoodlumism. 


| 


the “cold war” billions could go 4 
long way in helping to salve some 
of these problems. To these great 
a uestions let us address ourselves in 
aoe and throughout the nation. 
of Chicago, and. the, 

Us will daily check. on who-has 
the answers to the problems of the 
people, those who fight for a So- 


cialist, way of life, or those who 
call for “patience” hese 
rony , a to w 


By HAL CROSLEY 


Tribune here just completed a se-| 
ries by an FBI stool pigeon “ex- ticles is not 2 
posing” communism in this steel but the steel workers 
The Unions. What the Post Trib and 
the steel companies want is to 
weaken this union and stop its 
means” “flower” in F rench), laid ypilitant sections in their campaign 
le number of bad eggs, which'to get a shorter work week with. 


smelled, but not like flowers. 


center—which proved a dud. 
stoolie, _Joe .La .Fleur, - (which 


and. dates” 
great work bore fruit, the readers. 
are told, when the stoolie testified P* 


ceedings on the west coast. 


ee candy moe for the, 


t] 
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GARY, Ind. — The Gary Post 


He reveals that his only value, 


about people. 


It is significant that, though h 


claims to have been a labor spy 
in the Communist Party fer 15 
years, he could not give a single 
example of any thing the Commu- 
nist Party or its members ever did 
that was harmful to our country. 
In fact, he reveals that the Com- 
munists of Gary made many fine: 
contributions to ig nation. 


| 


UNABLE to ae a single in-; 


stance of his implied lurid plots: 
on subjects of “sabotage, weapons 
‘and ammunition,” he complains, 
‘that he never got “a verbal peg to’ 
hang them on” and “when it came 
time for me to report tothe FBI, 
‘what I had. was -so much sand,” 
THESE are. among the imme-/In other words, he ¢ouldn’t report 
diate questions at issue. Some ofa thin 
jects— 
‘and couldn’t re 
of force and vio 
15 years, in which, not the Com- 
‘munist Party, but Joe, the Flower, | 
‘poisoned the atmoupher of Gary. | 


that was said on these sub-' 

use it yee all “sand” —| 
a single . act} 
in all those 


THE POST Tats and their 
writer, Eddie Seay, who it is un-) 


FBI, . €x- 


in his fight are t 
of Parents and Teachers, Illi 
Education Association, and the I to wipe out essential aid for those 


no reduction in pay. 
to stop the fight to settle griev- came to town to help strengthen 


and improve conditions. the support of the workers for . 
‘production for victory in the war 


‘ances 
to the FBI was as a fingerman, to ‘They are alarmed at the big move-; 
supply a trickle of “facts, names ment of the rank and file in all 
This, the mills in the last year, as seen ‘against Hitler. 
in the local elections, in the dues velt, the leaders of the CIA and 


| economics,” 


Illinois Con 


pporting the MTS 


iS 


past week, the Senzt 
locked in battie 


by Il _—— is being 


the admin‘s- 


This igure i far below the min- 
imum figure that was proposed by 
the Schools Problems Commission 
for 275 millions. In spite of the 

pressure on this ~ 


“budget” conscious 
his aides have. re- 


ge. 
MORE WELFARE CUTS 
The state administration's at- 
tempt to abolish the Chicago Wel- 
fare Department, with the alleged 
aim of saving funds, is meeting 
sharp resistance. While this bill 


pali has passed the Senate and is now 


before Por House, the  forees 
against act are mounting. 
Rallying around the phoney 
“corruption and fraud” issue in 
relief and allegedly hitting at Dem- 
ocratic politics in Cook county, tre 
proponents of the bill are taking 
another crack at the needy. The 
om county welfare departme: it, 
ite of its Magee shortcomings, 
defended the labor move- 
ment, the Pi esol and most 
persons familiar with relief work. 
This bill is labelled as a crass 


ss | political slap at the Democrats and 
is part of the statehouse campaign 


pate <cGocebeagivs al 


ven, supporting strikes after the, 


war. 


Gary Stoolpigeon Sings Like a Canary 
But His Song Is Like a Broken Record 


the workers in the union and weak- 
en the union itself. 


In the opinion of many, it is Here's what the articles have to 


clear that the target of these ar- 


t the Communists, | 


They 


and their 


want! 


say about the Communists in the 


‘war effort: “They tried desperate- 


I 


to maintain industrial peace so 
t the flow of war meterials to 


‘Russia“would not be _hampered by 
strikes and lockouts.” 


. 
STEVE NELSON, 


they say, 


President Roose- 


protest movement, and in the big AFL and of the steel union, and 


vote for Rarick, So they are pull- by the way, the Gary Post Trib, 
‘a few weeks ago against Mrs. Jean) ing this new red scare to attack were all partners in that particu- 
Kramer, in her deportation pro- the rank and ‘file leaders, divide lar crime, together with the reds! 


- wee —ee ee 


e Cenferenee Ex 


(Continued from Page 16) 
a most graphic picture. of dis- 


crimination placed before the | large number of the conference: 


conference. Of Chicago’ 65 
“white” hospitals only eight 
were’ reported to have Negro 
doctors on their staffs. 

John R. Gesande, of the Chi- 
cago Hospital Council, found 
his statements sharply _ chal- 
| lenged. His a that 
“there is no discrimination in 
the policies of t e Chicago hos- 
pitals,” and that the only yard- 
stick for admission to Chicago's 
hospitals was “on the basis of 
_ were .disputed by 
doctors in the audience. 

* 

THE HICH cost of diserimi- 

nation and anti-Negro attacks 


ce wages 
Fra and ha such “es 


} 


we just want to make Chicago 
a better place to live in. 
While it was ‘obvious that a 


participants sincerely were ap-— 
palled by the picture that was 
placed. before. them, many of 
the business interests continu- 
ously placed the question in an- 
other way. 

From their use of the: terms 
of “good. mortgage risks,” “busi- 
ness cannot expand unless “it 
ends discrimination, and without 


expansion there is no future,” 


and other such expressions, ‘t 
was obvious that many of- the 


| industrialists were looking pri- 


_ marily on the money cost of 


discrimination. 
* 


REGARDLESS of which van- 
tage point a delegate to the con- 
ference looked at the 
ings from, the overall effect was 
to. place a- much needed spot- 
light. on the running sores of 
ciscrimination that’ are ailing 


* 
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Conference Exposes 


adults and seventeen to twenty 
children. All of these people 
use just one hall toilet. a 
heard of rents of $50. to $60, 
per month for each room. 
Quoting from one of the ten- 
ants, the announcer said, “if we 
make any complaints, the land- * 
lord just makes us move. A THE conference was told, in 
major complaint that was made, the . on employment, that 
was that of “absentee land-_ it been announced that- the 
lords.” A Negro worker's voice ‘ten year period from 1940 to 


By SAM KUSHNER 
CHICAGO — Rat infested 
slums, firetraps, unsanitary liv- 
ing conditions, exorbitant rents 
and widespread anti-Negro dis- 
crimination was the picture of a 
large section of Chicago present- 
ed to a gathering of over a 
thousand civic, business, gov- 
ernment and labor leaders. 
This was done in a dramatic 


and comprehensive one hour 
narrative delivered by Norman 
Ross of ABC-TV, with the use 
of moviés, tape recordings and 
slides before the second session 
of city wide conference to con- 
sider the problems of Chicago's 
growth. Sponsors of the confer- 
ence were The Chicago Com- 
mission on Human Relations and 
The Mayor's Committee on New 
Residents. 
* 

THE conference meeting in 
the lush grand ballroom of the 
Palmer House heard the st 
of one building on the sout 


on wire recording said, “we .get 


very little cooperation from city 
officials when we complain 
about law violations.” , 

* 


THE HEART rending story of 
the death of a Negro steelwork- 
er came from the loudspeaker. 
It was his daughter speaking. 

The steelworker had _ hospi- 
talization as a result of the union 
agreement with the company. 
He had a white physician. The 
doctor came to visit the criti- 
cally sick worker and advised 
an immediate operation. He 


called and in 


1950 saw an increase of 250,000 
non-whites in. the city’s popula- 
tion. : 

Since 1950 it was stated that 
the city’s population has in- 
creased by 200,000 ‘non-whites, 
while there has been a decrease 
of 70,000 in the city’s white 
population. It is estimated that 
there will be an increase of 500,- 
000 new residents in Chicago in 
the next five year peirod, the 
majority of them non-whites. 


that 83 percent of the Negroes 


* : 
tdee bigs 9 byl leaders in 
attendance at original panel 
discussion held late last month, 


recordings. 

eir main rea- 

son for the concern on the part 

of many business representatives 
at the meetings. 

With the background of prob- 
lems, facing the people of Chi- 
cago on discrimination, the 

oblems that loom in the near 

ture will be compounded un- 
less some steps are taken. before 


bites 


ith 


; 


: 
i 


aA 


: 
rd 


side, which housed twenty one two hospitals, 


US.-CHINA TRADE URGED 
BY SOUTHTOWN ECONOMIST 


CHICAGO. — The Southern’ in all materials and goods now 
Economist, widely read commu- shipped to China. 
nity weekly on Chicago's south 
and southwestide, in a recent is- 
sue called for an end to the U.S. 
government policy that prevents 
trade with China, The Econom- 
ist, which in its masthead, an- it, in turn, from the U. S., Eng- 
nounces one of the planks of and and the other so-called par- 


permanent platform, “America ties to the American ban. 
men 


Chicago Suburb Seeks 


Anti-Picketing Bill 
CHICAGO. — Another Chicago 


Illinois Job Drop 
In Shops Continues 


wire, etc. from Russia which got 


FYE 


First in our dealings ‘with foreign , the present govern- 
nations,” argues that a trade t of Red China is the gov- 
pol‘cy with China is in America’s ernment, whether we like it or 
best self interest. not, and under international law 


The editorial says, “While the it is entitled to recognition 


& E 


4 


st 


id 
Ms 
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There was a cut of 12,000 jobs 


ae: , fr 


there are many 


U.S. government continues to 
refuse permission for American 
business to deal with Commu- 
nist China, England has decided 
the policy is no longer justified 
and that it will permit trading 


“For the U.S. to continue to 
keep China -on the trade black- 
list means American industry 
will be denied a share of Red 
China’s _$4,500,000,000 annual 
foreign trade.” ! 


CTA HEARING TUESDAY ON HOW BEST TO RAISE FARES 
BY INSTALLING TOKENS; INCREASE SET FOR EARLY JUNE 


CHICAGO.—Many Chicagoans 
hope to have an opportunity te 
have a say on the proposed CTA 
fare hike at a public hearing an- 
nounced for June 25 before the 
CTA Board, As a part of the 
long drawn out maneuvers sur- 

_ rounding the probable fare in- 
crease, this meeting has been 
scheduled to consider a zoning. 
system within the city limits as 
a “new” means of puttin over 
a higher fare. This is another of 
the many proposals to solve the 
“crisis” in transport at the ex- 
pense of the riders. 

Although this zone system has 


been rejected in the past as im- 
practical and difficult to collect, 
Walter Cleaves, a representative 
of the Johnson Fare Box Co., 
8916 Ravenswood, will make a 
sales pitch and will demonstrate 
a device his company wants to 
sell the city. This has all the ear- 
marks of another gimmick of the 
working people to spend more 
money and MORE TIME to get 
to work.. 

Virgil E. Gunlock, chairman of 
the transit authority, told the 
press that this hearing has no re- 
lation to the probability that the 
fares will have to be increased 


generally anyway. He said it 
would probably be a 25 cent 


“cash” fare for the “occasional 
rider” and tokens to be sold for 
several cents above the present 
20 cents to the “regular” riders. 
Sources close to the authority 
said that the increase is set for 
early in July. 


A LARGE turnout by CTA 
riders could make this a real 
public hearing and change the 
minds of the board on the ques- 


tion of any fare increase at all. 


in shop jobs between the middle 
of April and the middle of May. 
The report does not break down 
the list to show the number of 


workers in the state who are on 


a short work week. Thousands 
of steel, packing and other work- 
ers have been bard hit in recent 
months by a cutback in produc- 
tion. Those who are not laid off, 
are not counted in the survey as 
among the jobless. 


JOBLESS at this time of the 
year, there is a seasonal upsurge 
in employment. The layoffs in 
the manufacturing plants has re- 
sulted in a decrease in the state 
in the total number of non-farm 
jobs. On a state wide basis for 
all non-farm jobs there -was a 
slight decrease. 
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Hardest hit in the job de- 
crease were the workers in the 


durable goods industry. Hard- 
est hit was the manufacture of 


ufacturing 
tion of 


increase 
most 10,000 jobs in construction, 
and more than 4,000 jobs in the 
service industries. A large in- 
crease in finance, insurance, and 
real estate jobs was recorded, 


The average hourly earnings 
remained at $2.18 for the state. 
The national average hourly pay 
during the last month was $2.08 


per hour. The average num 
of hours worked by Illinois 
workers dropped below the for- 


ty hour mark last month. 


The Worker Answers Sun-Times on Jobs, Slums and Peace 


An Editorial 


In a quarter page editorial, 
last Saturday, the Chicago Sun- 
Times wrapped up a mout 
of phrases while discussing the 
American exhibit in Poland, the 
American standard of living and 
the recently held Conference on 
Chicago's Populpation Growth. 

In contrasting the difference 
between the $26,000 “model 
home” beitg exhibited at the 
Trade Fair in Poznan, and the 
conditions in Chicago's slums, 
the S-T admits that things are 
not quite so rosy over here. Of 
course, many a Chicago -shop 
worker lifted an eyebrow at the 
U:S. Government's description 
of the “model” house, with its 
deep freeze, automatic dishwash- 
er, television set; etc., as one 
that is “a little better than the 
average American worker has.” 

The S-T h ly said that 
icago homes 
that do not have. adequate sani- 
tary facilities. They urge that 


‘Pallet Tiaose hotmrle Keown t 


the “iron curtain” countries. 
They end their editorial with 
this statement. “This was the 
sort of town meeting called by 
our New England founding 
fathers, and is a typically Amer- 
ican way of solving a problem 
through a community action, No 
dictator orders a five year plan. 
Our system takes a little slower 
but it is the best, even for our 
new workers now crowded in 
slums. Our svsiem holds the 
best promise that they'll have 
dishwashers before the Commu- 


nist proletariat will.” 


* 

THE WORKER welcomes the 
idea of peaceful competition be- 
tween the Uinted States and 
the Soviet Union. As a matter 
of fact we would urge that the 
Sun Times become a consistent 

of this cause. It would 
be so helpful, if the Sun-Times 
would undertake 


Could we be so bold as to 
suggest to the S-T, one of the 
methods by which it would be- 
come possible for more Chica- 
gans to own a $26,000 home. A 
successful campaign for trade 
with China and ending the State 
Department bars that prevent 
farm equipment from being sold 
to that coun by American. 
companies, would put thousands 
of farm implement workers back 
on the job. 


* 

AND how about labor's goal 
of a shorter work-week, with 
no decrease in pay? Is that not 
another way that will help more 
workers get jobs and-so benefit 
the whole of the Amer- 
ican people? then there is 
the overriding issue of ending 


nuclear tests, so that all coun- 


tries can compete. 
All this v be extremely help- 
ful for co€xistence and competi- 
tion. Of course, .The Worker, 


months, has a; lot of éaith-in the ability 
| 4 


iad 
Socalism,: to come out the 


winner than has the Sun-Times. 
* 


THE WORKER, turning our . 


attention to the important con- 
ferences of population growth, 
welcomes i - diaanteun that 
will spotlight the cancerous dis- 
crimination and segregation that 
plagues our country. But may 
we point out that the Illinois 
DuSable Worker, with, its limit- 
ed weekly space, printed more 
column inches in reporting the 
conference than did the Sun- 
Times. or any other Chicago 
newspaper. 7 

' But we differ with the Sun- 


We think that the callous mur- 


¢eandal, the racist attacks 


west side shocking 

call for immediate 
The outrageous j 

ination rev by 

ence, called. for, in all of -its 

meaning, the immediate 

~* pes mp state 
ut what is happenin 

field and what is the S 

doing about the crass 

civil rights in our state capiti 
No dictator and 


iE 
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pie 
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| imes 
many of the conference 
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‘OUR CRUSADING AND TH 


A COUPLE of weeks ago we 
made the point that the Supreme 
Court’s rulings were gradually 
returning. the country to the 


traditional civil libertarian prac- 


tices of the pro-McCarthy era. 

*We_said this in connection 
with the Court’s decision forcing 
the government to open relevant 
FBI files to defendants. on trial. 
In that decision, the court took a 
whack at a phase of the FBI po- 
litical stool-pigeon. system -which 
reached full weed in the past ten 
years or so. 

The past week the court hit 
at three other fundamental prac- 
tices of the past decade: use of 
the Smith Act to prosecute Com- 
munists; use “4 congressional 


committees to “expose” progres 
sives generally and thus wretk 
their dives and careers; use of 
government loyalty-security pro- 
gram to ho 
ployes whose views differ with 
reaction. 

These are separate elements 
making up the pattern of polit- 
ical “Tite which has became 
known: as the McCarthyite, or 
witch-hunt era. 

They are-not all the elements 
making up that pattern. Nor-has 
the Supreme Court, in its historic 
decisions, ~ entirely destroyed 
them. But it has shattered the 
pattern enough for us to be able 
to say the era of McCarthyite 
repression is on the way out. 


E ¢ 


government em- 


WE SAID a few weeks ago, 


we repeat now, rug of 
the consistent str _ we've 
waged against all of the elements 


of the pattern. We were by no 
means alone in the general anti- 
McCarthy war. We were virtual- 
ly alone in the consistency of 


our struggle. 


Take one facet. The Court's” 
decision in the California Smith 
Act case frees Al Richmond and 
Philip (Slim) gS editors 
of the Peoples World, on the 
grounds that their writin 
showed no force and violence ad- 
vocacy, and their arrest was a 
violation.of press freedom. 

This newspaper almost a 

(Continued on Page 15) 
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Reentered a8 second claw 
office at New York. N. Y., 


Vol. XXII, No. 21 
(16 Pages) 


- Bill of Rights: Advocates 


See Big Turn by Court 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


WASHINGTON, the news reports indicate, is still agog. The Supreme Court's . 
decisions last week which many here and abroad regarded as a milestone toward the re- 


Joe was 3 years old, now he’s 9 


establishment of fundamental Constitutional guarantees is the heated topic—despite the 


By AL RICHMOND 


{Al Richmond is executive director of the weekly Peoples 
World of San Francisco. He was one of the five California Smith 
Act victims who was ordered acquitted by the Supreme Court last 


Monday.) 

THE PASSAGE of time is 
best measured in terms of hu- 
man growth. 

The day I was arrested — July 
26, 1951—my youngest son, 
Joe, was just three years old, 
and didn't know what it was all 
about. In fact, during the one 
court session he attended in our 
long fight for bail, Joe fell asleep. 

A sophisticated nine now, Joe 
might not appreciate all the po- 
litical nuances of the Supreme 
Court's decision, but he Soade 
it's good and just. 

For six years— two-thirds of 
Joe's life — we have lived in the 
shadow of prison bars. Each step 
of the long legal fight seemed 
like it might be the penultimate 
step, and that fact intruded into 
our lives, in an odd way some- 
times, but always in a profound 
way, because man does not live 
for the moment alone, being, 
among other things, a planning 
animal, seeking to anticipate 
the future. For us the future was 
always a question mark. 
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YOU PLAN a vacation, and 
while you're doing it, seriously 
appraising the virtues of differ- 
ent beautiful spots in Califoi- 
nia, pricing this and that, won- 
dering whether that extra drive 
of 150 miles is worth it — while 
youre dong all that; you won- 
der if there will be a vacation. 

Or, a pair of shoes. A simple 
decision, usually. Three ques- 
tions at most. Do you need them? 


Can you afford them? What kind? 
But many times during the past 
six years there was another cal- 
culation. Is it wise to buy the 
shoes now when the prison ad- 
ministration might shortly sup- 
ply you with shoes of its speci- 
cation? 

These are small things, per- 
sonal details, unimportant per- 
haps. The big thing was the 
transformation in the fight be- 
tween 1951 and 1957. 

* 

IN THE BEGINNING—and 
the beginning was during the 
Korean war and the heydey of 
the late Senator from Wisconsin 
—some people said, “Why ex- 
pend money and energy on a lost 
cause? 

Some of us answered: “It 
will bea sad day when. the na- 
tion gains currency that it’s easy 
to throw people in jail under the 
Smith Act. ° Its necessary to 
fight every inch of the way. 
Even if this case is not won, the 
fight will render it more diffi- 
cult to arrest others, it will de- 
lay the Smith Act juggernaut, 
and in the fight those forces will 
be rallied that ultimately will 
turn the tide.” 

That is how we argued, some 
of us, at any rate. You will note 
that the possibility of victory 
was not given prominence in the 
argument. Then, as. the years 
went by and the political at- 

(Continued on Page 5) 


‘SPEAKING OUT-—against fallout 


Retail, Wholesale, Dept. Store Union 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. sarap evidence of danger to humanity 


- from radioactive atomic fal 


out requires that “all governments and 


the United Nations press forward with disarmament not only of 
conventional weapons but also atomic weapons,” the General Coun- 
cil of the Retail, Wholesale & Dept. Store Union resolved at its 


gnoual meeting here. 


In his opening repdrt to the council, President Max Greenberg 
called on the government “to present the facts to the American peo- 
ple as fully and as honestly as they should be presented. We call 
upon all governments and the United Nations to press forward with 
disarmament not only of conventional weapons but also of atomic 


weapons. : 


«“« 


Atomic power can mean a wonderful world of the future—and 


it can also. mean horrible death and destruction. Let us pray that 
our leaders choose the right course.” 


arene Ce | co 
National Farmers Union Leader 
WASHINGTON.—“Millions agree” that the “folly” of the 


sweltering weather—of all po- 
litically hep folk. 

But piercing the smog rising 
from the camp of the fierce par- 
tisans of repression is one indis- 
putable fact: Labor, the people 
as a whole, and our nation’s 
prestige, has been the gainer. 

The story, in a major way, 
begins on the West Coast: the 
California: case was the 
Smith Act case the High Court 
accepted for review since it re- 
affirmed the conviction of Eu- 
gene Dennis and 10 other top 
Communist leaders in 1951. 

Today the High Court's. find- 
ings, unlike those six years 
ago, resulted in the freedom of 
five of the 14 convicted Cali- 
fornia Communists. and new 
trials for the other nine. 

Why? They were tried and 
convicted tnder. the same 
charges levelled at Dennis. and 
his associates = “conspiring” to 
teach and advocate the forcible 


first. 


trial of the eleven Communist 
leaders, which they contended 


was a pure-and-simple thought- 


control case, ‘This writer, present 
in the courtroom, heard Dennis 
tell the court upon his convic- 
tion then: 

“This trial involves the First 
Amendment to the U. S$, Consti- 
tution, the rights of freedom of 


speech, press and assembly—and - 


therefore involves the demo- 
cratic liberties and future of all 
Americans,” 

Since then history moved in- 
exorably to prove this conten- 
tion: McCarthy and his brand of 
fascism struck’ at the basic rights 
of incalculable numbers of Am- 
ericans, The cold war induced 
a hot hysteria. The smear circles 
widened to include not only 
Communists, but labor leaders, 
Negro leaders like those of the 
NAACP, educators, scientists, 
government employes, 
—_—X<¥“$_“©_—@__-- 


former — 


New Deal officials, newspaper- 
men, writers, dramatists, stud- 
| ag a I logic of Jud 

The ge Me- 
dina’s trial headed towards its 
dreadful conolusion: man’s 
thought, not his deed, became 
the victim. Americans of all po- 


lash. 
* 


HENCE, the high court, re- 


flecting the abhorrence of inuum- 
erable Americans; dealt, last 
Monday, with a series of related 


cases. « 


litical and social origins felt the: 


* 
THE. Supreme . Court: deci- 


sions and their uences 
were variously lesunodied. The 


American Civil Liberties Union's ° 


Patrick Murphy. Malin ted 
the Watkins decision Raper 
orous affirmation of freedom. of 
speech and association.” 

New York Post columnists 
Thomas L.. Stokes and Murray 


overthrow of the government, 
They belonged to the same party. 
They espoused the same prin- 
ciples. 

* 

BUT THIS TIME Justice Har- 
lan, who wrote the majority opin- 
ion, said the evidence against 
five “is so clearly insufficient that 
their acquittal should be or- 
ordered.” Among his reasons for 
ordering a new trial for the other 
nine, Harlan said, was the fact 
that the trial judge’s instructions 
did not make a distinetion be- 
tween advocating doing some- 
thing and. advocating believing 
in something. 

That was the essence of the 
case in the 1949 Foley Square 


rage tenn welcomed aspects of 
the decisions as bulwarking civil 
liberties. 
“ ‘The New York Times said edi- 
torially: “The. Su Court 
has shown itself to be by far the 
most courageous of our three 
branches of government, stand- 
up for these basic principles 
constitutional democracy). 
Dr. Clark Foreman, executive 
director of the Emergency Civil 
Liberties’ Committee, said his 
group feels the decisions “repre- 
sent a return, though gradual, to 
the true Bill of Rights position. . 
It may mean the beginning of 
the end of the Un-American Ac- 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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They Forgot the Ligh Kindled 


By the First Mayflower Visitors 


Special te The Worker 
PLYMOUTH, Mass.—When the 


ton, proposed in 1946 that a May- 
flower I be constructed and sailed 
across the Atlantic, the idea met 
with immediate approval from the 
people in what was once the Mas- 
sachusetts Bay Colony. The con- 
cept of a secend voyage had imag- 
ination, and this seep has a ] 
for New Englanders despite their 
reputation for conservatism. 
Moreover, along this eastern sea- 


ed with what amounts to slightly 
cross- concealed avarice. 
* 


been told in detail throughout the| THE FIRST BLOWOFF came 
world by television, radio; motion | when the Mayflower was on the 


support for the peptone. 
The story of that secon 
English publicist, Warwick. Charl-|ing,.captained by Alan Villiers, has, 


picture and ‘press. But what has high seas, far off from the original 


not been told is how the trip of rag eee Thee Sallie deibeenaiiiin i 


‘concern from her backers that she 
'would not arrive in time to reap 
the benefits of the complete sum- 
mer season which attracts thou- 
ot hocrified souk of Masatheosti, it 

Berk Ge orrifi Massachusetts, it 
Jus’ who is to blame for the com- was. revealed that the Mayflower 


Mayflower II gradually began to be 
cloaked with a “make that buck” 
atmosphere that has dampened the 
er thusiasm of those who were s0| 
oe ad stirred when the project got 
un oe 


board there is a great love for the 


r ean and the thought of a little pasate. Spo nr *\IL after putting in at Cape Cod 


i . many persons is not easy to Say. or 
“taking substance from the world’s population and increasing the weoren barque, built almost ex-|Nor is it of too muc nd et and then ng Sgr a3 about “6 
threat of conflagration which might destroy us all this time,”” Patton actly as.the one that carried the Pil-; It does appear, though, that both days, wiry vs go ws ab rgb I is 


| told a United Nations rally in Huron, South. Dakota... , . _, .,, grim, fathers, risking the voyage the English and American sidss of S“™™?¢ 
aie ieee cc wads ban shhanhde gh (Cootianed ue Bees)” FERS CoES 685 & i pote ad widespread| the enterprise.are fairly well smear- 


. armaments race “must be stopped,” James Patton, president of the 
National Farmers Union said last. week. This “horrendous” race is 


{Continued on Page 5)... 
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Automation Takes Its 
And Politicos $ 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


DETROIT—The job oasis that used to be the automobile industry is fast drying up. 
Automation—which under a socialist system could produce abundance plus wR for all— 
is dumping tens of thousands onto the unemployment compensation lines while industri- 
ists *¢ itici ke sympa- ~ Yh, © ar eee as oo ree ae 
wast re pO ab we wb Pontiac plant automation boosted played havoc with the lives and se- 
The UAW position on automa- production 25 percent without anyjcurity of the workers, Many lost 
*: ‘ac decided by the. recent|merease in manpower. At Thomp-|their homes, were forced to move 
vt wi } As which jn|302 Products on the valve line la-\to new towns or areas with their 
ae rae ar “We jn| bor costs were cut 25 percent by families, where the union is weak 
i U AWW welcome automation|@Utomation, production osted 10) and ia seer because of all this 
AP Giese : ee - 41] percent. is worse than ever. 
on on panes Meee Automation takes another form.| The supplier plants, a necessary 
a> Gaull pea tools he used sane-|20me 163 plants have left Michi-|part of the auto industry can't pay 
by and morally in terms of the!$4” since 1950, going into the|for automation like the Big Three. 
needs of of the people.” corn-fields” where with the aid)An example of what» automation 
~The union has said through Wal-|0f fast government -tax writeoffs;costs is seen in the $45 million 
ter Reuther it would fight at the| employers have built singie story,|spent by Chevrolet to automate its 
bargaining. tables, in legislative) tutomated plants. The old. time transmission plant in Toledo. Ford 
 allc for auinesation to be used tel plants here like Dodge four stories,/spént $31 million to install new 
“raise the standards of-living of the} 
many rather than inflating the 
standards of Juxury of the few.” 
But automation has resulted in 
more.than 100,000 workers across| 
the land being unemployed on the| 
1957 model, never getting back to 
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Ford’s River Rouge; Chevrolet’s:equipment in about 3/4ths of its 
forge plants, Hudson, ~ Packard,| already automated Cleveland:plant. 
Briggs, Murray Body, Motor Pro-| This is the plant that in I951 
duéts, don’t fit the new type of was shown off as the latest in au- 
machinery. ‘tomation—its now obsolete. That's 
Automation has helped monop-| why the small supplier can’t keep 
olization in auto, caused the indus-| pace and goes bankrupt, as monop- 

etal try to eentralize into the hands of ely mounts, 
In. Michigan its cost the jobs of GM, Ford and to a lesser degree, The UAW's answer to this prob- 
thousands, with 200,000 totally un-| Chrysler. The staggering “Inde-jlem is the shorter work week| 
: pendent” American Motors will! with no reduction in wages, plus’ 


; ; f . . . . , 
employ < ~ gosate! ne ye | 8008 be swallowed up as will Stu-|a big wage increase. Reuther says, 
debaker-Packard. 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT from the Tacoma News-Tribune is 
part of the city-wide campaign being conducted there by the Church 
For Today. Circular badges reading, “Stop ‘A’ Bomb Tests” are 
being distributed on streets in connection with a petition campaign. 
Several thousand copies of Dr. Schweitzer's “Declaration of Con- 
science” have been distributed. 


SPEAKING OUT—against fallout 


. of the right-wing Chicago Tribune whole case has been blown out of 


On ray | : ithis is the only alternative to the 
sha tSitgy eshte yt So earmage All of these developnients have situation created by automation. 


ning top speed, mid-December to’ _° 
mid-January. | 

In Flint 25,000 are unemployed 
and about the same on three days’ 
a week. In Chevrolet the company 


didn't take back 1.500 on this mod-, ce : 
el vet production on the model was e 
w thin 1/10 of one percent of the 3 
p. _- nge over level. on $ 

At A. C. Spark Plug in Flint you: 


could see at one time 40 women) 
assembling spark- plugs, using old By JOSEPH CLARK 
style production methods. Just THE WORD from London was that Harold Stassen, 


across the aisle two automated ma-| representing the U.S. government at the UN disarmament 
cuines turned out twice the. work| rafis ceald back the Soviet proposal on: halting H-bomb 


of the 40 women. These two Ma-| test explosions, But if there was ) aterm 
chines need only one woman. Samay apnea g gap-between' American plan that Zorin finally 

At Dodge Main plant in Ham-|y, §. and Soviet positions there presented it for the Soviet Union. 
tramck, nearly 50 percent of the! was also an Alics-in-Wonderland' If that sounds strange, a reading 
manpower has been eliminated with @y ality about the discussions. | of the entire record on halting test 
the plant down to below 20,000 For example, the dispatches from! explosions will show even greater 


from 33,000. ‘London said the U.S. is prepared Paradox. oe 

In Dod 1e's paint shop 500 work- to move from its present position | THE PROPOSAL fir st received 
ers are left out of 3,000 who used on disarmament to that of the So-| world-wide publicity in an event 
to work there. Body assembly has viet Union. However, the Soviet Originating in Moscow. But it was 
been cut from 3,600 to 1,500. The! Union, in making: its proposal has, not a Moscow idea. In February, 
Motor line where 2,200 worked is really moved from its previous po-|1955, William. Randolph Hearst 
down to 1,100. Press Room new’ ition to that of the United States.| 5 in Moscow and got an inter- 


press see two workers run five to : \view~with the newly appointed 
six machines which used to take ] 2 It seems Valerian Zorin, the So-| co viet premier, Nicolai Bulganin. 


people to operate. viet spokesman, got so impatient|/Hearst asked Bulganin what the 
In Pontiac, Michigan, at GM’s waiting.for Stassen to present the|thought of limiting or halting H- 
: — + RA TEES OAS ~|bomb tests, in view of the possible 
dangers to humanity from the ex- 
perimental explosions. 
Bulganin replied that the people 
‘superiority while pleading for would gain nothing from stopping 
amity,” the editorial concludes. _/test explosions. He said the Soviet 
* 7 Union a a ban of all nuclear 
THE ST. LOUIS Post-Dispatch weapons under a stric_ system of 
: in its lengthy review of the issues inspection and control. 
demanding the reversal of the U.S. mem oe ; 
governqent position on the Wil-|i the, cage, -concluded that “If the| | In iy 9g dy ong een 
liam S. Girard case, powerful voices}: te nevertheless the UL S. ‘is 1, bb athy for halting the tests. 
are beginning to speak out for a ook with it. In the long run how-| phi tage oa ees 4 og cored 
just solution and sanity. lever, we shall undoubtedly find dahareipen: rt Se gente a6 
Girard, an American soldier ac-' that the decision was very far from’ sented a ‘italy isin citeaiiecoseil 
cused .of shooting and killing a'a mistake. Proving to our allies that plan. Included na a proposal 
Japanese woman, is a native of we respect their basic sovereignty |that the nations ha ing inlialeand 
Ottawa, Ill. This typical midwest js eminently worth doing.” hydrogen Keusniie hold agree tc 
town, is 99 miles southwest of One of the leaders of the Chi- stop all test explosiéns This the 
Chicago, and until now was best cago and Illinois NAACP told the Soviets repeated at the Geneva 
known asthe home of the summer, Worker that some of those clamor-|conference in July. The U.S. re- 
mg United Auto Workers Re- jing for Girard to be tried in.a U.S.|iected the - idea. “fe A end 
gion 4. court were motivat y arrogant proposal of our go : 
Rebutting the repeated demands yacial supermacy.” “J think that the: ia ‘President pt nic roneng ea 
for “American jystice” for Girard) al] proportions by so-called super- geen BE the United ‘Na: 
are the St. Louis Post-Dispatch and! patriots,” he contended. He point-| tone subcommittee’ “bn ai oH 
the Daily Chicago Defender. The ed out that, in-his opinion, it was!ment was set i an meine aah 
Defender, Negro daily, in a forth-| mote than likely -that Girard! amon the U S. Britain, F | 
right editorial says: . would receive a lighter sentence the USSR and Canada. A ‘oppame 
“To demand that the Girard case in the Japanese’ courts than if tried! again the Soviet mentee atte 
be tried in Ameftican courts is an by the U. S. Army. saaetiiiad slide at athies! ant ol 
arrogant assumption of judicial bias) Abe Hagiwara, a leader in the! the tests could te 7 Sirst-st 
that must be insufferable to the) Chicago Japanese - American Or-|in easing tensions and sane he 
iti } conscience. We ganization, told the Worker “that path Sica} disarshathent. — 
the efficacy p-it is not the job of the American Saying NO the U.S. r na 
ress to try cases. It. is a matter ves i PF greg ante ‘et tan " 


ween two governments and ||“ 
think they are Funding it wilt 
seems that some people feel, as a 


result af their own ignorance, that 


—— oe me 


oe--—-- 


ASK SANITY IN GIRARD CASE 


By SAM KUSHNER . 


CHICAGO.—While a great many 
of the midwest's “professional pa-| 
trioteers” are beating the drums 


dene in Japan.’ 


(Continued from Page 1) 

“Surely there is some way+to stop right now the pollution 
of our life-giving air with death-dealing radioactive particles,” 
Patton said. “Surely-the genius which devised the atomic bomb 
then went on to build the bigger hydrogen bomb, can be harnessed 
for devising some way to cake their use—and even their testing— 
unnecessary, Patton’ said. 

He said. that Dr. Albert Schweitzer’s. recent “declaration of. 
conscience” might be the “veice necessary to make statesmen pause 
and consider their folly.” Scliweitzer’s voice, Patton said; “can yet 
be a tremendous force of conscience on those who have been 
too busy to hear conscience.” 


WASHINGTON STATE 


TACOMA, Wash. — The Tacoma News-Tribune, consérvative 
daily, and the Tacoma Labor Advocate — organ of the Central Labor 
Council, .are in editorial agreement about the need to ban the bomb 
tests. 

“We must not lose sight ef the value of discontinuing the bomb 
tests merely because of a wide differenece of opinion,” the News- 
Tribune said in noting that scientists are on both sides of the question. 
“But regardless of which scientists are right.and which are wrong, 
the world will be much better off whén the tests can be safely ended.” 

The labor paper says “it is heartening to noge. the increasing 
resistance to continuation of nuclear explosions. In the end that can 
do no good, so why play around with them.” 


The campaign against the tests was touched-off by a mass meet- 
in the Public Library auditorium sparked by the release of Dr. 


in 
Solweltues’s “Declaration of Conscience”. Speakers included former 


Congressman John M. Coffee and Dr. Harold Bass, pastor of The 
Church of Today.and former missionary in Korea. Both lauded the 
appeal of the noted scientist. : 


Railroad Labor's Paper 


WASHINGTON.—Labor, weekly newspaper of the 16 stand- 
ard. railroad unions, gave prominence to fallout” issue in last 
week's issue. A skyline on page one said; 

“Conflict Cantinues Over Menace to Mankind from H-bomb 
Testings.” , 

A sub-headline said: 

“Ike and Advisers See Slight Peril, Others See Large,” and 
“Geneticists Aver Danger to Millions; Anderson Urges 3-Nation 
Pact.” 

+ The story said: “Battle lines wére drawn more sharply than 
ever this paSt week in the public debate over danger of H-bomb 
testing.” On the one side, Labor said, were the President, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and_some of the government's scien- 
tific advisers. On-the other side were “most of the scientists heard 
by the Congressional atomic committee.” : 
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“MICHIGAN 


GM Plots To Starve ' 


To Con 


UAW newspapers here, says, that 
analysis of a recent penal by a 
top Chevrolet Labor Relations 
man, gives the impressidn that 
General Motors is not going to 
concede to the union's deman sat 
"58 for a shorter work week with 
no cut in pay. 

According. to what the union 
learned from a reading in between 
the lines of the exec’s speech be- 
fore the American Foundrymen’'s 
Society, GM is of the opinion that 


the time has come to call a halt) 


to the UAW demands for better 
conditions, higher wages, better 
working conditions. : 

Also it seems that, GM doesnt 
want the: union membership to go 
into negotiations with any bank 
‘aceount, the UAW writer reports, 
to use as a cushion in the event of 
a strike. Unemployment reports | 


from Flint show GM don’t haveland he will say, as did his prede- |tin Luther King, 
“much to worry about as far as the | cessar in the sitdown, ‘Come hell Montgomery (Ala. 


average GM workér. here having 
‘a bank account for a cushion. With 
an estimated 25,000 unemployed 
here and most of the others in GM 
working a three-day week, times 


are grim and there are few bank-ithe 1937 sitdown_ strikes. 


unemployment here. 

The writer in the Flint Weekly 
Review, union’ news Snes 
Thrasher, who tells of the speech 
by the Chevy exec., makes this 
comment, “. . . that there is this 
determination on the part of the 
GM brass to starve out the worker 
prior to the start of the contract 
negotiations could’ very well be a 
major factor in the current layoff 
situation.” 

Thrasher predicts that any at- 
tempt on the part of GM to pre- 
starve the auto worker into conced- 
ing on basic-contract demands will 
boomerang. 

“The auto worker of today is no 
different than his ‘counterpart of 
’37. When this type of pressure is 
applied he will react in exactly the 
same ways Make him mad enough 


or high water, we will not be 
budged from our just demands. 
We will win regardless.’ And he 
will not be wrong” Thrasher con- 
cludes. Thrasher is a veteran of 


on ane 


ONE of the~ questions 
Walter Reuther might well 
be asked to answer, when 


he addresses the national 
convention. of ‘the NAACP 


in Detroit next week, is what 
organized labor will do to help 
elect the first ie as to this citys 
Common Council, ) 
_ Repeated efforts have been 
made in recent years to win at 
least one seat in the nine-mem- 
ber body for a representative of 
the Negro people who make up 
24 percent of Detroit's popula- 
tion, One of the pioneers in these 
efforts has been the Rev. Charles 
A. Hill, pastor of the Hartford 
Avenue Baptist Church. But no 
Negro candidate has yet been 
elected, even though Rev. Hill 
himself succeeded in winnin 

primary election for the moral 
several years ago. 

The chief obstacles in the past 
have been lack of unity among 
Negro organizations and lead- 
ers, coupled with disinterest on 
the part of the official trade 
union movement. Only in Rev. 
Hill's last councilmanic_ campaign 
was the UAW unable to ignore: 
its debt to the Negro workers 
who helped build this union, 
many of whom first joined in the 
Ford organizing strike in an- 
swer to Hiil’s call. 

Now, a new spirit of determi- 
nation is spreading through the 
ranks of the Negro people. Full 
citizenship and the right of rep- 
resentation will brook no further 
delay. Montgomery, Alabama's, 
Siatichaoyelibiane have sparked the 
imagination of the nation, lead- 
ing to the great rally for civil 
rights in the Pilgrimage to Wash- 


NAACP - convention when _ it 

opens here on June 25th, and lo- 

cal unions will be able to par- 

take of it by responding to the 

open invitation to send observes. 
* 


ALREADY, moves have been 
made among Detroit's. Negro 
leaders to bring about unity in 
support of a single candidate, 
so a$ to assure Negro represen- 
tation in the next Common Coun- 
cil. Efforts are contimuing, to 
overcome divisions on -partisan 
or other considerations that 
might stand in the way of suc- 
cess on election -day. Can the 
unions afford to do less than join 
in these efforts? 


Credit is due those Negro 
feaders in the UAW who tried 
lust week-end to get unionists 
to promote a Negro candidate 
from the-sanks of Jabor. The 
prime. necessity remains, how- 
ever, not more candidates but 
more unity of organized labor 
and the Negro people behind a 
Negro spokesman who can Break 
through in this election. And 
this will require active cam-* 
paigning on the part of the white 
majority of union members and 
officials, together with the lead- 
ers and organized bodies put for- 
ward by the Negro community. 


Labor needs the removal of 
color barriers.in Jocal govern- 
ment-no less than do the Negro 
people. This is the road to t- 
er democracy and higher living 
standards for all. Those who 
seek to advance along this road 
are justly looking for the AFL 


\cilities; and with NAACP public 


and CIO to apply their resources 
to conferences and other means 
of securing agreement with oth- 


FLINT.—A writer in one of the:rolls: GM refuses to say there is)~ 7 


NAACP 
Annual—Meet 


Opens 
Here June 25 


By-WILLIAM ALLAN 
DETROIT — Some 26,000 
people are expected to attend 
mass meetings and sessions of 
the 48th annual convention of 
the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored Peo-| 
ple which opens June 25 here at, 
the Ford Auditorium. 
| A rally on June 30th at ‘the 
‘Olympia will see the 42nd Spin- 
lgarn medal awarded to Rev. Mar- 
leader of the 
) bus boycott. 
This rally will close the conven- 
ltion. 
|. Each night a mass meeting will 
take place in the Ford Auditorium | 
‘with national and local speakers. 
During the day more than 1000) 
| 


delegates will work in panels and 
workshops. 

Panels will deal with discrimin- 
ation in housing, employment, re- 
creation, transportation, health fa- 


relations, fund raising and mem- 
bership drives. 

Among the speakers at the con- 
vention avill be UAW president 
Walter Reuther, a member of the 
National Executive Board of the! 
NAACP, and Joseph Rauh, nation- 
al chairman of the Americans tor 
‘Democratic Action. The conven- 
tion will be keynoted by Dr. Chan- 
ning H. Tobias, chairman of the 
\NAACP Board of Directors. 
| The closing session on Sunday 
will be addressed by top NAACP 
leaders Roy Wilkins, secretary and 
‘Thurgood Marshall, chief counsel. 
| The UAW FEPC committees in 
Jocals here are being urged to at- 
tend and bring fellow workers to 
the daily and nightly meetings. 
| Spokesmen of the NAACP here 
viewed the convention as the “most 
crucial” in the organization's his- 
‘tory. 


Harry Cruden is known to lean to- 
‘wards the rank and file a 
‘and policies, seen in so many local 
unions elections. 

At Local 262, George Haulitt, 
Negro worker, was re-elected pres- 
ident. He had been acting president 
for mgny months and ran #r elec- 
tion and won handsomely. Some 
40 percent of the workers in the 
Chevrolet Drop Forge plants .are 
Negro. The well-known progressive 
Jimmy Cleveland was re-elected 
financial secretary of Loval 262, 4 
post he had held for many years. 
He ran-on the ticket with Hulitt. 

At Plymouth Local 5h, the en- 
tire progressive slate was elected, 


for milk, that’s being sold for 25 pect 


THE proposed candidacy of Police Commissioner Piggins for 
Mayor, gives, in the opiniog of some city hall observers, the Board 
of Commerce a hand in both Piggins candidacy and Miriani’s. The 
best way Miriani can convinee doubters is to’ start talking and act- 
ing on issues, not of fanning on ei 
' * . 


UAW regional director's salary’s are $12,000 a year. UAW 
staff members get $8,000 a year. Expenses given all International of- 
ficers and staff members is as follows: $35 a week; a rented car (ful- 
ly insured, etc) provided or $95 a month in lieu of the car; a credit 
card estimated to cost $15.00 a week to cover gas, “oil, etc. Fringe 
deals, severance pay into which the International pays 11 percent 
ond the International officer or representative, five percent. A group 
life insurance of $15,000; a disability program which costs $4.50 a 
week per each individual. Blue Cross paid in full. : 
* 


CARL Stellato, president of Forl Local 600 writes, Saturday, 
June 15 in Ford Facts:~“to frown upon one who exercises his rights 
under our Constitution is in my opinion to frown upon acy 
. . . this is no time for the believers in democracy to be moving 
backward in the face of the Eastland attacks. This is a-time when 
ere — should be fighting to uphold the rights of the 
individual. 


* 


WILLIAM “Bill” McKie, grand oid builder of Ford Local 600 
is now home after a siege with high blood pressure. He was in the 
hospital and a nursing home. Incidentally the book about him, 
“Brother Bill McKie” has been published in People’s China, first 
run, 12,000 copies. Czechslevakia has put out an edition in their 
language and its reported beimg printed in a number of other lan- 
guages. ‘ 

* 

THE robbers of the peoples pockets through increased taxa- 
tion, the ag ts of the Board of Commerce, are working ‘on a new 
tax gimmick—a payroll tax for this area. This is being hed by De- 
troit agents of the B of C, whose fellow Republican conspirators in 
Lansing recently killed a corporation profits tax but picked out of 
peoples pockets, $18 million a year from new cigarette taxes, $9 
million additional from whisky drinkers. Purchasers of fishing and 
hunting licenses will pay $1,750,000 more this year and $2,225,000 
more next year. GM and other company officials have their hunt- 
ing preserves over in Ontario, Canada, so don’t pay licenses. State 
park users will have to pay $2 annually to get into the parks and a 
50 cents daily charge. Now also you pay extra when someone ‘serves 
a warrant on you, or for nosorizing papers, for court filing fees, and 
other direct and indirect consumers taxes. 

* 

WELL they are starting to make predictions already about 
how many cars will be sold ef the 1958 vintage. One character 
from management says it will run between 5.8 million and 6 million. 
He says lets of executives will make brighter prédictions, but few- 
" ge changes and tight credit restrictions by banks will prevent 

at. 
*. 

MRS. Popek, termed by the UAW a stooge of General Mo- 
tors “ied a demonstration” to Lansing, the state Capitol to protest 
any additional taxes for schools. She is leaving the state for Arkan- 
_$as, which has one of the lowest per canita expenditures for scheols. 
She, by the_way sent her children to a private school when she was 
h@lping GM to beat a corporation profits tax in the Legislature. 

* 


UP to a short time ago, under Mayor Cobo’s “enlightened” city 
leadership city health inspectors-could only inspect 37 percent of 
the city's 42,250"business concerns in one year. Now City Council 
has added 27 new members to the Health Department Bureau of 
Industrial Hygiene. Now Council could-add more inspectors to pro- 
tect the health of the people if they would withdraw the $47,000 
they propose to spend to pay Mayor Cobo’s bunch of spies on the 
“Loyalty” Commission and use that for industrial inspectors. 

* 


WONDER how much slums could have been new 
plants built, instead of being built elsewhere, with the $26 million 
spent for the City-Ceunty Building, City Auditorium, $6 million; 
and now proposed new Conventien Hall to cost $49 million. Figure 
out the 50,000 people living in slums could have been in new hous- 
ing projects if that money had been spent for housing. Or how a 


— 


slice of it would help DSR. 


Farmers seek raise, 2c on quart 
Poise for strike if refused 
OWOSSO, Mich.—Dairy farmers! The farmers got two price cuts 


who are getting eight cen‘s a quarttthis' spring and dhother. one ic ex- 
Aug. 1. 


— 


cents a quart to consumers by the} 


Meanwhile National Dairy and 


Big Two in dairies, Borden's and; Borden, the Big. Two of the dairy 
National Dairies, “will ask a twolindustry report earnings increas- 


cents a quart increase in what their ing 


. Borden’s made close to $24 


ers to assure election of Detroit's 


first Negro councilman. headed by Nick Vapon, former 


chairman of the shop committee. 
Two Negro. workers were elected: 
as officers for the first time. Doro- 
thy Knight, Recording Secretary,’ 
Cal Clements, Treasurer.. Woody 
Rustin another Negro leader is a 
member of the Plant Committee. 
Three aoe spent committee- 
a were e at UAW Local 
490, i : 


see last month. This spirit 
wi)! undotbtedly dominate the 


Rank and file tickets make — 
gains in UAW local elections | 


DETROIT. — Results in several'a recognition’ of handwriting on 
UAW Local Union elections reveal the wall of ible defeat. 
sentiments of the workers is for es-| At Lincoln Local 900, Art Val- 
tablishment in leadership, of work-|enti, Reuther supporter didn’t run} 
ers teady. to battle on issues,;-such} but left for a job, with the Inter- 
as snore os job .runaway, effects! national. His slate was defeated 

of automation regardless of race. |a rank and file combination w | 

Several local union. presidents|included some Negro workers... : | 2 

~ decided not to run for re-election} © Sumeracki, in-| : in, r, 241 { " 

this year, | in- at didn’ run, | Mriff'> © 
‘ PES sodberceG 


ad | 
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getting next August. They will al-| million in 1956 and the Srst quar- 
so ask for an additional penny ater of 1957 is reported at a new 
quart next fall. If either demand jis 
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say they will strike. 
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Radiation 


Fa 


City In Nuclear 


Coho, Curtis< 
call for quiz 
of Reuther 


DETROIT.—In case anyone at) 

UAW headquarters here, Solidarity |=” WILLIAM ALLAN 

Ilouse, thinks the union as a whole DETROIT. — Well, newspapers 
' ._ \feport -the railroad, banking off- 

is immune trom attacks of reaction, | ists, alone witha top’ General Mo- 

due to the union top brass giving tors official, were among those who 

orders to grill those who use the met with police commissioner Pig- 

Fifth Amendment before U. S. Sen-| 8ins to prepare him to run for May-| 

ate labor-hating committees, then °* of this city at a cozy lunch two 


weeks ago. 
they better take a look at the neW\ The same week, Council presi- 


onslaught opening up against dent Louis. Miriani, threw his hat 
UAW’'s own rights to engage iM jn the ring with labor leaders of 
PAC work. both wings of labor, CIO and AFL 

Mavor Albert E. Cobo, recently; Watching, Al Barbour, CIO Coun- 
lacerated into political oblivion by!cl secretary and Andy McFarlane, | 


a president of the AFL Wayne 
a labor-led electoral coalition, when County Nadasation of Labor were 


Cobo sought to oust “Soapy” Wil-jin the crowd. watching Miriani file. 
liams as Michigan governor, has| No official endorsement has been 
become the shrill town crier for roy “ Be probably ote on 
new witch-hunts against UAW and | both | groupe nlaee = | 
includes its president Walter piggins wrestled, he said, with 
Reuther. ‘whether to run or not, and put; 

Cobo -warmed up the NAM 0n this pose before 40 busieiess| 


charge against UAW about duesf leaders. There was little doubt in’ 


being used for politics and now | 


any one’s mind what the decision: 
adds a new one, that Reuther seeks 0? the bout will be. He is Mayor} 
to control the government. It was) 


Cobo’s boy in the race, will be 
timed as a welcoming speech for! backed by Cobo and Cobo's back-, 
U.S. Senator Curtis (R-Neb); a ©, W 


’ 


ho are GM, Ford, the Board! 


member of the Senate labor-man-| of Commerce, the white suprema-| 
~ agement rackets investigating com-|¢!st real estate mobs and of course 


; ke here the Republican Party. 
os 5 ypdtonessng Custis of There js little doubt either that: 
course embraced Cobo’s demand | Pi $ with this kind of financial | 
for Reuther to be fMfvestigated and| bac ing will get the support of | 
said he was disturbed about the brass check press, Detroit, 


Reuther seeking to control the Times, News, Free Press, all of 
government. whom owe their existence to ad- 


Curtis also revealed that another vertising from people who are 


: | backing Piggins. 
harassment of UAW is being! Miriani on the other hand, never; 


framed wp namely a quiz of “800, known for his startling “p 


- | > 9 
' P div by the sive” outlook has announced that, 
acts of violence” supposedly by the te gc ge glans vga ge! 


ae, is pitc 


plant moving away. Faced with 
Carthy’s frame job, now McCar-'over 100,000 unemployed in De-, 
thy’s replacement on the commit- troit, it’s hard to see how he can) 


tee, Curtis, picks up the frameup.| talk of anything else on the eco- 
inomic front. 


While this anti-democratic jug- 
gernaut of McClellan, Cobo, Cur-' 
tis, Eastland is trying to run over 4). ction, Just a few are: 


the political rights of UAW mem-| ~y 
bers, an Administrative letter ‘ of 1. Shift the heavy burden of 


Big Business Sets 
Its Mayor Choice 


civic 


on 
NA 


|the line this fall, close to 1000 jobs 
‘will have moved to Newark, Dela-' carrying letters to.the editor almost 


But this city has many more is- by Wilmington, newspaper for) 
sues that have to be counter in this|rent ads say “white” or “colored.” 
ig of CIO leader, wot, 

e is appropriate, that! 1 900 th 
taxes, $25.53 per $1,000, highest) wherever a company takes workers) ing $1 


‘Here the 


the DSR, subsidize it like the DSR 


a nuclear explosion, this ci 
showered with radiation 
Students right across the street 
from the M 
2419 Grand River on the corner of 
Verner Highway conduct tests reg- 
ularly. Students ns from the sci- 
ence classes at Commerce High}: 2 
School and each-blast by the Unie ing by all present 

ed States, Britain or the Soviet 
Union is reflected by a sharp in- 
crease in the number of clicks per 


DETROIT.—Every time there is 


gets 
allout. 
igan Worker office at 


Slesh the fare, return it to a sys-| Minute registered on geiger coun- 


tem of people's transportation. If 
$81 millions can be spent for a 
auditorium, expressways, 
new City-County buildings, Civic 
Center then money can be assi 
to subsidize the DSR. 


3. END profiteering, rent goug- 
ing, evictions, high prices, by pas- 
sage of, a) a rent control act for 
Detroit; b) a law to prosecute pro- 
fiteers; c) halt the 2,000 a month 
request by landlords for evictions 


ters. The increase in radiation fall- 
out even penetrated the school 
building. 


When no testing was going on 
Ow- 


ghed | this last winter, the counter s 

ed 34 clicks a minute. It rose to 41 
clicks a minute inside the class- 
room and 45 outside after each ex- 
plosion, 


Inside the class a wide division 


existe on whether the tests should 
continue throughout the world, 
with everyone agreed that whatever 


of tenants mostly unemployed, wh0' else the discovery accomplished, 


can't pay rent. 


. CIVLL RIGHTS; demand all 
candidates. work for a city hearing 
police brutality, where the 


list, pi 
those beaten by Piggins police 
what they are doing to Negro citi- 
zens. Establish a Citizens Trial 
Board to hear cases of police bru- 
tality. End the curfew. Halt the 


$47,000 a year for the spies of 
“Loyalty” Commission for build- 
ing and extending democracy. 


Dodge to lose 


1000 jobs on ‘58 
HAMTRAMCK—When the 1958 
model of Dodge starts rolling off 


in the Chrysler Automotive Body) 
Division plants of UAW Local 212 


(formerly Briggs) where an. esti- 


circulating in communities, some 
factores, in churches and colleges. 
It's estimated htat more than 5,000 
signatures have been gotten in the 
the first two weeks. 


denomination are backing the pe- 
tition and their members are being 
urged to circulate it and many are 
doing so, 


it certainly got everyone to think- 
ing. 


* 
NO such hesitation about whe- 


ther to stop the tests seems to ex- 
ACP and victims can present a ist in other 
, Stories, statements by| campaign of 
and tional Lea 

dom to halt the tests by the pro- 
posal that President Eisenhower 
call a meeting- of Britain and the 
Soviet, is gaining wide suppcrt. 


aces. “The petition 


for Peace and Free- 


Many hundreds of petitions are 


Some 500 churches of Methodist 


® 


atomic powers would do tar more 
to prevent war than the continua- 
vee $y tests, the WIL leader de- 
clared. 


She further wrote the Detroit 
News that...“ we should be ap- 
palled at the callous insensibility of 
men who believe that 6,000 babies 
with serious genetic defects born 
to the present generation consti- 
tutes a ‘neglible amount.’ ” 

Another letter writer signing 
themselves “Michiganian” says “Let 
us not foolishly challenge others 
to battle, but let us show sincerity 
in a crusade for peace,” ) 

Meanwhile petitions are reported 
being circulated inside plants now 
b. yworkers calling for a halt to 
the nuclear tests with many of the 
workers signing. Officially the trade 
union movement remains silent at 
this time on the tests or banning 
the bomb or supporting the WIL 
petitions. UAW president Walter 


Womens SS0SUOniD hor while. déslerins-at thbise- 


cent UAW convention that the 


lonly defense the H-bomb iz 
‘peace and s 
on is leaving it to others to ac- 


e then for banning 
complish that. 


Law Sought on Bias 
WINDSOR. — Ray Shoulders, 
United Packinghouse Workers Un- 


went house-hunting here, checking 
102 vacancies listed in the Wind- 
sor Star's for rent columns. 


They were rejected on each one 


because Y —- Negroes... 


LOCAL newspapers here are 


rogres-| Ware. The same is true about work daily urging an end and halt to the 
nu 


ear tests. 
Elizabeth Weideman, legislative 


and were to 7 out no renting 
to “blacks.” Packinghouse 


Workers will introduce a resolution 
before the Windsor City Council 
asking for an immediate end to 
discrimination in renting of apart- 


chairman, Women’s Internatiowal’ ments and buildings holding tenants 


mated 2,000 jobs less wil be going, League for Peace and Freedem licenses. 


to Twinsburg, O. and Newark, 
Dela. There is not much housing 
available for those who decide to 
transfer to Newark, Dela. At near- 


Gus Scho 


| ©@ 


Oe ee 


,.1000 subs for Unionists 


A’ number of trade unionists ject of seein 
have approached the Michigan’ of cmuned 
with the idea of sending! 
ree-month trial subs, cost-|for the next three month: 


apiece to trade unionists in 


Walter Reuther to locals to con- i, the city, history, off the backs|it will have the responsibility to phe city ‘and state. 


duct trials of unionists who use the 

Fifth. Amendment before Con es-|o" eo fee ewe are = 
sional Committee like Eastland parons’ the banks, industry, by re-| 
and McClellan's is being carried | evaluating personal property and 
out. taxing it as its true cost, not a re- 


In Ford Local 600 in the Star duced cost. Start a campaign by| The government helped the com-| months 


Bid; and Tool and Die Bld execu- the City Council and Mayor to 
tive boards of the union, the board! abolish the sales tax and work for 
m mbers accepted statements from}passage of a corporation profit tax 
Harry Philo, Star Bld; Walter Do-'of 14 percent which would bring 
rosh and Max Cinzori, .Tool and into the state over $340 million a 
Die, denying membership in the} year. 


Communist Party. The decision of 
the unit executive board was to 
take no action against them for 


hands of the plunderers and wreck- 


using the Fifth Amendment. lers, end the payment of taxes by mation production. 


ae —_— 


* 
2. TAKE the DSR out of the 


ig housing and join with la-) 


spend money for building low cost! that our réaders join with us in'subscribe to the 
promotin 


non-segregated ~ housing around 
these new plants in the cornfields. 


panies to build the plants with 
tax writeoffs, said Scholle, now 
they should help to, build homes. 
He also proposed that government 


to it that. members 
labor will get a 
chance to see a Marxist labor paper 
Of 
course we, will. inform those who 
get the trial sub that they are part 


This idea of introducing the Mi-|of 1,000 unionists who are gettin 
r in demanding governmen’ chigan Worker, and now we ask this sub and we hope they wil 


this effort. 


To send 1,000 trial subs for three 


funds should raze old plants like’ plus if they can, money to pay for 
Dodge’s in Hamtramck, prepare the sub. 


the razed land for building new 
factories that can meet the new 


|gave us a score of nates and the 
production requirements of auto-' money to pay for the subs. So, how 
about that, can you take on a pro- 


Already one group of unionists 


, means that it will cost 
fast $1,000 and since we have no Santa’ 
Claus we ask that all readers in- 
terested send us names of unionists’ Name 
they want to get the trial subs,| 


paper, following 


The Editors. 
THE MICHIGAN WORKER 
8 Months Subscription—$1.00 


the trial period. 


Address 


Mail to: Michigan Worker, 2419 
Grand River, Detroit 1. Mich. 


MICHIGA 


PARDEE PARK, 


Speakers 
peony 


5 Dancing to a live band. Food, games refreshments. Admission, $1.00, Children, ap Ped —_ 


eee ete : (a ore 


_ In the event of rain or any other « 


“HAVE A GOOD TIME—ALL DAY” 


WORKER ANNUAL 


SATURDAY, JULY 6, 1957 


- 


ilman 


PICNIC 


Pardee Rd., at Wick Road off Telegraph 


NEXT DOOR TO ARCADIA PARK 


Hon. BENJAMIN DAVIS, Jr. 


Former New York City 


(in person) 


ban quet will be held for Ben Davis at Nowak 


daly, July 6 
~ a. a J * ; . 
tr tip Oe ha D Bar is) terre ES Tete 


tp Po AR oe Day CYT Cob Eee 


ion leader Local 425, AFL-CIO — 


“SR 
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OUR CRUSADING AND THE COURT 


A COUPLE of weeks ago we 
made the point that the = 
Court's rulings were gradually 
returning the country’ to the 
traditional civil libertarian prac- 
tices of the pro-McCiarthy era. 

_ We said this in connection 
with the Court’s decision forcing 
the government to open relevant 
FBI files to defendants on trial. 
In that decision, the court took a 
whack at a phase of the FBI po- 
litical stool-pigeon system which 


reached full weed in the past ten _ 


years or so. 

The past*week the court hit 
at three other fundamental prac- 
tices of the past decade: use’ of 
the Smith Act to prosecute Com- 
mtinists; use of congressional 


committees to “expose” progres- 
sives generally and thus wreck 
their lives and careers; use of 
government loyalty-security pro- 
gram to hound government éem- 
ployes whose views differ with 
reaction. 

Thesg are separate elements 


' making up the pattern of polit- 


ical life which has became 
known as the McCarthyite,: or 
witch-hunt era. : 

They are not all the elements 


| making up that pattern. Nor has 


the Supreme Court, in its historic 
decisions, entirely destroyed 
them. But it has shattered the 


pattern enough for us to be able. 


to say the era of McCarthyite 
repression is on the way out, 


WE SAID a few weeks ago, 


‘we repeat now, we're proud of 
the consistent we've 
waged against all of the elements 
of the pattern. We were by. no 
means alone in the general anti- 
McCarthy war. We were virtual- 
ly alone in the consistency of 
our struggle, 

Take one facet. The Court's 
decision in the California Smith 
Act case frees Al Richmond and 
Philip (Slim) Connelly, editors 
of the Peoples World, on the 
grounds that their writin 
showed no force and violence ad- 
vocacy, and their arrest was a 


~. violation of ‘press freedom. 


This newspaper almost alone 


(Continued on Page 13) 


Meenterea as second claws matter Oct. 24, 1947, ot Me pres 
office at New York, N. Y¥., under the act of Mare® 3. i879 
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Bill of Rights Advocates — 
See Big Turn by Court | 


‘Joe was 3 years old, now he’s “ 


By AL RICHMOND | 


(Al. Richmond is executive director of the weekly Peoples 
World of San Francisco. He was one of the five California Smith 
Act victims who was ordered acquitted by the Supreme Court last 


Monday.) 

THE PASSAGE of time is 
best measured im terms of hu- 
man growth. 


The day I was arrested — July 
26, 1951—my youngest son, 
Joe, was just three years old, 
and didn’t.know what it was all 
about. In fact, during the one 
court session he attended in our 
long fight for bail, Joe fell asleep. 

A sophisticated nine now, Joe 
might not appreciate all the po- 
litical nuances of the Supreme 
Court’s decision, but he knows 
it's good and just. 

For six years — two-thirds of 
Joe's life — we have lived in the 
shadow of prison bars. Each step 
of the long legal fight seemed 
like it might be the penultimate 
step, and that fact intruded into 
our lives, in an odd way some- 
times, but always in a profound 
way, because man does not live 
for the moment alone, being, 
among other things, a planning 
animal, seeking to anticipate 
the future. For us the future was 
always a question mark. 

* 


YOU PLAN a vacation, and 
while you're doing it, seriously 
appraising the virtues of difter- 
ent beautiful spots in Califor- 
nia,- pricing this and that, won- 
dering whether that extra drive 
of 150 miles is worth it — while 
youre dong all that, you won- 
der if there will be a vacation. 

Or, a pair of shoes. A simple 
decision, usually. Three ques- 
tions at most. Do you need them? 


— = 


Can you afford them? What kind? 
But many times during the past 
six years there was another cal- 
culation. Is it wise to buy the 
shoes now when the prison ad- 
ministration might shortly sup- 
ply you with shoes of its speci- 
cation? 

These are small things, per- 
sonal details, unimportant per- 
haps: The big thing’ was. the 
transformation in the fight be- 


-tween 1951 and 1957. 


* 

IN THE BEGINNING—and 
the beginning was during the 
Korean war and the heydey of 
the late Senator from Wisconsin 
—some people said, “Why ex- 
pend money and energy on a lost 
cause? 

Some of us answered: “It 
will be a sad day when the na- 
tion gains currency that it’s easy 
to throw people in jail under the 
Smith Act. Its necessary to 
fight every inch. of the way. 
Even if this case is not won, the 
fight will render it more diff- 
cult to arrest others, it will de- 
lay the Smith Act juggernaut, 
and in the fight those forces will 
be rallied that ultimately will 
turn the tide.” 

That is how we argued, some 
of us, at any rate. You will note 
that the possibility of victory 
was not given prominence in the 
argument. Then, as the years 
went by and the political at- 


(Continued on Page 5) 


SPEAKING OUT—against fallout 


Retail, Wholesale, Dept. Store-Union 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—New evidence of danger to humanity 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


WASHINGTON, the news reports in dicate, is still agog. 


decisions. last- week which many here and abroad regarded as a milestone toward the re- 
establishment of fundamental Constitutional guarantees is the heated topic—despite the 


sweltering weather—of all po- 
litically hep folk. 

But’ piercing the smog rising 
from the camp of the fierce par- 
tisans of repression is one indis- 
putable fact: Labor, the people 
as a whole, and our jaation’s 
prestige, has been the gainer. 

The story, in a miajor- way, 
begins on the West Coast: the 
California case was the first 
Smith Act case the High Court 
accepted for review since it re- 
allirmed the conviction of Eu- 
gene Dennis and 10 other top 
Communist leaders in 1951. 

Today the High Court's find- 
ings,, unlike thdse six years 
ago, resulted in the freedom of 
five of the 14 convicted Cali- 
fornia Communists and new 
trials for the other nine. 

Why? They were tried and 
convicted under the same 
charges levelled at Dennis and 
his associates — “conspiring” to 
teach and advocate the forcible 
overthrow of the government. 
They belonged to the same party. 


inside THE WORKER 


Reeducating Germany for 
democracy—page 3 

Are college students silent? 
—page 7 

Cigarettes—pleasure or ad- 
diction?—page 7 

Rockwell Kent at 75—page 8 

Hiss’ bid for vindication— 
page 10 

A travelogue by Walter 
Lowenfels—page 11 

Soviet standard of living— 
page 14 


They espoused the same prin- 
ciples. 


BUT THIS TIME Justice Har- 


lan, who wrote the majority opin- 
ion, said, the evidence against 
five “is so clearly insufficient that 
their acquittal should be or- 
ordezed.” Among his reasons for 
ordering a new trial for the other 
nine, Harlan said, was the fact 
that the trial judge's instructions 
did not make a distinction be- 
tween advocating doing some- 
thing and advocating believing 
in something. 

That was the essence of the 
case in the 1949 Foley Square 
trial of the eleven Communist 


Mayflower II Reaches the New World _ 


leaders, which they contended 
was a pure-and-simple thought- 
control case. This writer, present 
in the courtroom, heard Dennis 
tell the .court upon his~convic- 
tion then: 

“This trial involves the First 
Amendment to the U. S, Consti- 
tution, the rights of freedom of 


cratic liberties and future of all 
Americans.” 

Since then history moved in- 
exorably, to prove this conten- 
tion: McCarthy and his brand of 
fascism struck at the basic rights 

(Continued on Page 15) 


The Supreme Court's — 


b 


from radioactive atomic fallout requires that “all governments and 
the United Nations press forward with disarmament not only of 
conventional weapons but also atomic weapons,” the General Coun- 
cil of the Retail, Wholesale & Dept. Store Union resolved at its 
annual meeting here. 

In his opening report to the council, President Max Greenberg 
called on the government “to present the facts to the American peo- 
ple as fully and as honestly as they should be presented. We call 
upon all governments and the United Nations to press forward with 
disarmament not only of conventional weapons but also of atomic 
weapons. 

“Atomic power can mean a wonderful world of the future—and 
it can also mean horrible death and destruction. Let us pray that 
our leaders choose the right. course.” 


National Farmers Union Leader 


A New Ship, A 


Special to The Worker support for the sgh. ed with what amounts 
PLYMOUTH, Mass.—When the! The story of that second cross- concealed avarice. 

English publicist, Warwick Charl-| ing, captained by Alan Villiers, has) * 
ton, proposed in 1946 that a May-|been told in detail throughout the; THE FIRST BLOWOFF came | 
flower II be eeeres: _ sailed| world by —— es le when the Mayflower was on ‘the 
across the Atlantic, idea met’ picture and press. But what has ;. . ae 
with immediate approval from the not been told is how the trip of the, high mgr a reaatat me ees 
people in what was once the Mas-| Mayflower II gradually began to be COUNS®. {here 
sachusetts Bay Colony. The con-|cloaked with a “make that buck”) aren cet 
cept of a second voyage had imag- | atmosphere that has dampened the 
ination, and this dv has appeal e+ thusiasm of those who were so 
for New Englanders despite their peer oF oi when the project got 
reputation for conservatism. erway. | : 
WASHINGTON.—“Millions agree” that the “folly” of the. Moreover, along this eastern sea-| - Jus’ who is ta blame for the com-|" 
armaments race “must be stopped,” James Patton, president of the board there is a great love for the mercialism that has repelled so} |< 
National Farmers Union said last week. This “horrendous” is * sean and the th of-a little}many persons is not easy to say. 
“taking. : woolen barque, built almost ex-| or is it of too much : bos 

| | | ime.” actly as the one that carried the Pil-| It does appear, though, that both;"“ okie “take” 

ise’ ‘well smear-h; ... (Continued om Page 5): -»> 4 >» 
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Different Spirit: 


to slightly 


Eohonibery gor somst ss! 


By -WILLIAM ALLAN 


DETROIT-—The job oasis that used to be the automobile industry is fast drying up. 
Automation—which under a socialist system could produce abundance plus jobs for all— 
is dumping tens of thousands onto the unemployment compensation lines Ww 


alists and politicians make sympa- 
thetic noises. 

The UAW position on automa- 
tion was decided by the recent 
16th national convention which in 
resolution form said:. ... “We in 
the UAW welcome automation 
and the peaceful harnessing of the 
atom .. . however we shall insist 
that these mew tools he used sane: 
ly and morally in terms of the 
needs of of the le.” 

The union has said through Wal- 
ter Reuther it would fight at the 
bargaining tables, in legislative 
halls for automation to be used to 
“raise the standards of living of the 
many rather thfa inflatmg the 
standards of luxury of the few.” 

But automation has resulted in 
more than 100,000 workers across 
the land being unemployed on_the 
1957 model, never getting back to 
work. - 
In Michigan its cost the jobs of 
thousands, with 200,000 totally un- 
employed in the state, 140,000 of 
wom were idle even when the 
1957 model car and truck was run- 
ning top speed, mid-December to 
mid-January. 

In Flint 25,000 are unemployed 
and about the same on three days 
a week. In Chevrolet the company 
didn't take back 1,500 on this mod- 
el yet production on the model was 
within 1/10 of one percent of the 
pre-change over leve 

At A. C. Spark Plug in Flint you 
could see at one time 40 women 
assembling spark plugs, using old 
style production methods. Just 
across the aisle two automated ma- 
chines turned out twice the work 
of the 40 women. These two ma- 
chines need only one woman. 

At Dodge Main plant in Ham- 
tramck, nearly 50 percent of the 
manpower has been eliminated with 
the plant down to below 20,000 
from 33,000. 

In Dodge’s paint shop 500 work- 
ers are ieft out of 3,000 who used 
to work there. Body assembly has 
been cut from 3,600 to 1,500. The 
Motor line where 2,200 worked is 
down to 1,100, Press Room new 
press see two_workers run five to 
six machines which used to take 12 
people to operate. 

In Pontiac, Michigan, at GM's 


es Its Toll | 
thize | 


a 


played havoc with the lives and se- 
curity of the workers. Many lost 
their homes, were forced to move 
to new towns or areas with their 
families, where the union is weak : 
and exploitation because of all this 


Pontiac plant automation boosted 
production 25 percent without any 
increase in manpower. At Thomp- 
son Products on the valve line la- 
bor costs were cut 25 wae by 
automation, produgtion boosted 10) 
percent. is worse than ever. 

Automation takes another form.}. ‘The supplier plants, a necessary 
Some 163 plants have left Michi- _ of the auto industry can't pay 
gan since 1950, going into the or automation like the Big Three. | 
“eorn-fields” where with the aid/An example of what automation 
of fast government tax writeoffs!costs is seen in the $45 million 
employers have built singie story,|spent by Chevrolet to automate its 
‘automated plants. The old time)transmission plant in Toledo. Ford 
plants here like Dodge four stories,|spent $31 million to imstall new 
Ford's River Rouge; Chevrolet's equipment in about 3/4ths of its 
forge plants, Hudson, Packard,|already automated Cleveland plant: 
Briggs, Murray Body, Motor Pro-| This is the plant that in 1951 
ducts, don’t fit the new type ofj}was shown off as the latest in au- 
machinery. - |tomation—its now obsolete. That's 

Automation has helped monop-| why the small supplier can't keep 
olization in auto, caused the indus-| pace and goes bankrupt, as monop- 
try to centralize into the hands of dly mounts. 

‘GM, Ford and to a lesser degree,} The UAW’s answer to this prob- 


ile industri-} 


MAIL |} 
IL IT TO YOUR j 
Draria i Y in WINDOW HOUSE. CAR OR STORE 
Wear the Badge of HOPE FOR HUMANITY 
Dr Harold J en. Packer 7 
GR 2-7643 


oe 
, Sundays 10:00 A.M., Odd Fellows Hall 


+ 


science” have been distributed. 


| Chrysler. The staggering “Inde-'lem is the shorter work week 
pendent” American Motors will | with no reduction in wages, pius 


soon be swallowed up as will — big wage increase. Reu says 


debaker-Packard. this is the only -dlternative to the 
, All of these developments have’ situation created by automation, _ 


Alice Would Find 


London Talks Lucid 


* JOSEPH CLARK | 

| THE WORD from London was that Harold Stassen, 
‘representing the U.S. government at the UN disarmament 
talks, would back the Soviet proposal on halting H-bomb 
‘test explosions. But if there was| ~~ rage sport Sprewy 
news of a narrowing gap between American plan that. Zorin finally 
|U. $. and Soviet positions there presented it for the Soviet Union. 
was also an Alice-in-Wonderland If that sounds strange, a reading 
quality about the discussions.|of the entire record on halting test 
For example, the dispatches from explosions will show even greater 


‘London said the U.S. is prepared paradox. 
‘to move from its present position| THE PROPOSAL first received 


on disarmament to that of the So-| world-wide publicity in an event 
viet Union. However, the Soviet Originating in Moscow. But it was 
Union, in making its proposal has not a Moscow idea. In February, 
really moved from its previous po- 1955, William Randolph Hearst 


sition to that of the United States,|W#5 in Moscow and got an inter- 

Tt Valerian Zorin. the So-| “i” with the newly pee 
2upne ee f a “| Soviet premier, Nicolai Iganin. 
viet spokesman, got so impatient/Hearst asked Bulganin what the 


waiting for Stassen to present the|thought of limiting or halting H- 


—--— 


ASK SANITY IN GIRARD CASE 


By SAM KUSHNER 


CHICAGO.—While a great many 
ef the midwest’s “professional pa- 
trioteers’ are beating’ the drums 
demanding the reversal of the U.S. 
government ition on the Wil- 
liam S. Girard case, powerful voiges 


are beginning to speak out for a 


just solution and sanity. 


Girard, an American soldier ac- 
. cused of shooting and killing a 
Japanese woman, is a native of 
Ottawa, Ill. This typical midwest 
town, is 90 miles southwest of 
Chieago, and until now was best 
known as the home of the summer 
camp ef United Auto Workers Re- 


gion 4, 


in! between two governments and I ' 
think they are handling i i t. It Baty vot Mere pee 
seems that some peop feel, as a/angued Bagrdbeon rye noob 
, a | 
mie? sa 
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borhb tests, in view of the possible 
dangers to humanity from the ex- 


perimental explosions. 
Bulganin replied that the people} 
‘superiority. while pleading for would gain nothing from stopping 
amity,” the editorial concludes. test sinlosione He said the Soviet 
* Union favored a ban of all nuclear 


THE ST. LOUIS Post-Dispatch weapons under a strict system of 
in its lengthy review of the issues inspection and control. — 
in the case, concluded that If the) Ip Washington, too, there was 
waiver of .U. S. jurisdiction was a! no sympathy for halting the tests. 
mistake, nevertheless the U. S. S'However, in May, just three 
stuck with it. In the long run, how-| months after the Hearst-Bulganin 
ever, we shall undoubtedly find) interview, the Soviet Union pre- 
that the decision was very far from sented a new general disarmament 
a mistake: Proving to our allies that ,jan- Included was a proposal 
| their basic sovereignty )),.; a : 
| we respect sovereignty that the nations having atomic and 
is eminently worth doing. _|hydrogen bombs should agree to 
One of the leaders of the Chi- stop all test explosions. This the 


cago and Illinois NAACP told the 

; Worker that some of those clamor | Soviets. te 4 iy ae sty 
jing for Giratd to be tried in a U.S. ected tha tea: And de “major 
proposal of our government came 
in President Eisenhower's “open 
skies” plan. 

MEANWHILE the United Na- 
tions subcommittee on disarma- 
ment was set up to continue talks 

a lighter sentence the UE a tae song 
¢:.3,mue USSR and Canada. Again 
by the U.S Coren an & See agate the Soviet répresentati 

Abe Hagiwara, a leader ‘in the gee oe Sere i ton 
Chicago “Japanese - American. on easing tensions and taking, the 
‘ganization, to Worker | , 
it is not the job of the American|>*® to’ real disarmament. 

ress to. try cases: It. is a matter 


result of their own ignorance, that 


require 
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SPEAKING OUT-~against fallout 


“Surely there is some way to right now the pollution 
of our life-giving air with death ing radioactive particles,” 
Patton said, “Surely the genius which devised the atomic bomb, 
then went on to build the en ee es 
for devising some way to e their use—and even their testing— 
unnecessary, Patton said. 

He said that Dr. Albert Schweitzer’s recent “declaration of 
conscience” might be the “voice necessary to make statesmen. pause 
and consider their folly.” Schweitzer’s voice, Patton said, “can yet 
be a tremendous force of conscience on those who have been 
too busy to hear conscience.” 


WASHINGTON STATE 


TACOMA, Wash.— The Tacoma News-Tribune, conservative 
daily, and the Tacoma Labor Advocate — organ of the Central Laber 
Council, are in editorial agreement about the need to ban the bomb 
tests. 

“We must not lose sight of the value of discontinuing the bomb 
tests merely because of a wide differenece of ion,” the News- 
Tribune said in noting that scientists are on both sides of the question. 
“But regardless of which scientists are right and which are wrong, 
the will be much better off when the tests can be safely ended.” 

The labor paper says “it is heartening to note the increasing 
resistance to continuation of nuclear y RN In the end that can 
do no good, so why play around with “a 

The campaign against the tests was touched off by a mass meet- 
ing in the Public Library auditorium sparked by the release of Dr. 

weitzer'’s “Declaration of Conscience”. included former 
Congressman John M. Coffee and Dr. Harold Bass, pastor of The 
Church of Taday and former missionary in Korea. Both lauded the 
appeal of the noted scientist. 


Railroad Labor's Paper 

WASHINGTON.—Labor, weekly ne 
ard railroad unions, gave prominence to th 
week's issue. A skyline on page one said: 

“Conflict Continues Over Menace to Mankind from H-bomb 
Testings.” 

A sul-headline said: 

“Ike and Advisers See Slight Peril; Others See Large,” and 
Re cg Aver Danger to Millions; Anderson Urges 3-Nation 
The story said: “Battle lines were drawn more sharply than 
ever this past week in the public debate over danger of H-bomb 
testing.” On the oné side, Labor said, were the President, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and some of the governmen 
tific advisers. On the other side were “most of the scientists heard 
by the Congressional atomic committee.” 
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(Continued from Page 1) 


of incalculable mimbers of Am- 
ericans. The cold war induced 
a hot hysteria. The smear circles 
widened to include not only 
Communists, but labor leaders, 
Negro leaders like those: of the 
NAACP, educators, _ scientists, 
overnment employes, former 
es Deal officials, newspaper- 
men, writers, dramatists, stud- 
ents, actors... . | 

The lethal logic of Judge Me- 
dina’s trial headed towards _ its 
dreadful conclusion: man’s 
thought, not his deed, became 
the ‘victim. Americans of all po- 
litical and social origins felt the 
lash. 

* 

HENCE, the high court, re- 
flecting the ‘abhorrence of innum- 
erable Americans, dealt, last 
Monday, with a series of related 
cases, 

* 

THE Supreme Court deci- 
sions and their consequences 
were variously interpreted. The 
American Civil Liberties Union's 
Patrick Murphy Malin greeted 
the Watkins decision “as a vig- 


_orous affirmation of freedom of 


speech and association.” 


New York Post columnists 
Themas L. Stokes and Murray 
Kempton welcomed aspects of 
the decisions as bulwarking civil 
liberties. 


The New York Times said edi- 
torially: “The Supreme Court 
-has shown itself ai hn by far the 
most courageous of our three 
branches of government, stand- 
up for these basic principles 
(of constitutional democracy). 
Dr. Clark Foreman, executive 
director of the Emergency Civil 
Liberties Committee, said his 
group feels the decisions “repre- 
sent a return, though gradual, to 
the true Bill of Rights position. . 
It may mean the beginning of 
the end of the Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committees 20 - year 
reign of terror. . . We feel the 
time has come to put an end to 
the inguisitorial committee of 
Congress.” | 
Eugene Dennis, Communist 
leader whose name leads the list 
of defendants in the first indict- 
ment of Communists under the 
Smith Act, said the decision on 
the California case marks anoth- 
er step in the restoration of the 
First Amendment to what Mr. 
Justice Black, called the high 
eferred position to which it 
Sioned in a free society.” 


“The Communist conspiracy 
hoax which Monday’s decisiow in 
eflect rejected,” added Dennis, 

“is written into the sion- 
al findings of fact of the Internal 
Security and Communist Control 
acts. Jt has provided a basis for 
the conviction— many of which 
will now require reversal + of 
114 persons under the Smith 
Act. It has resulted in the vic- 
timization of thousands of oth- 
ers, Communists and non-Com- 


‘munists. alike — by criminal prose- 


: . 
Ma, 


cutions, Congressional witch- 
-hunts, deportation proceedings, 

passport denials, blacklistings 
and loyalty procedures that per- 
vade almost every field of em- 


Big Turn by the Court 


ployment, publig and private,” 


'~ MANY LAWYERS involved in 


civil liberties Cases 1eacted simi- 
larly to John Coe, president: of 
the National Lawyers Guild, 
— statement to The Worker 
— on Page 4. . 

ost lawyers, queried by this 
re attributed the high 
court ae to the gradual 
change i in eager climate 
since 1950 
people are weary of witch- hunts, 
inquisitions, fear and’ suspicion. 
The high court sensed that and 
respo to it.” 

Another saw the cause in the 
alleviation of world political 
pressures since the Korean war 
when the first conviction was re- 
affirmed. This attorney said: 
“Our nation, like-the rest of the 
world, stands horrified at the 
thought of nuclear warfare. A 
growing desire to settle differ- 
ences peacefully is apparent. 
his overriding fact has its effect 


on the Supreme’s Court's deci- 


sions.” 

Another attorney” agreed that 
these were factors, but argued 
that eseentially it was the for- 
tunate addition of new figures to 
the Supreme Court—Warren in- 
stead of Vi inson, Harlan, etc., and 
the gradually strengthened influ- 
ence on the court of Black, 
Douglass and Warren. “It is 
ironic,” he commented, “that the 
appointees of a Republican 
President .are applying them- 
selves more Bae ioe to civil 
liberties than those of the Dem- 
ocrat Truman.” This attorney 
did not believe the primary 
cause was the changing national 
and global political scene. He 
was, however, in a minority on 
this score. 


This writer believes that the 
latter factor is basic: but he be- 
lieves one cannot underestimate 


the gradual, seemingly imper- 
ceptible, import on’the country's 
mind of the staunch behavior, 
and co-agent argument of the 
Smith Act defendants and the 
consequent fight waged around 
them : 


But as the democratic-minded 
rejoiced over last week's deci- 
sions, news from Calitornia serv- 
ed, chillingly, to remind them 
that the battle is not yet won. 


- Not by far. The very day the 


Supreme Court decisions were 
announced, a brilliant scientist 
committed suicide after he was 
summoned to hearings by the 
Un-American Committee. Man- 
kind will never get the benefit 
of his work on cancer and = 
diseases,. which his collea 

praised. Mrs. William K. § 


wood, mother of four children, 


appeared at the Un- American 
hearings to condemn the hound- 
ing of her husband to his death. 
This tragedy is a human and 
political case history which peo- 
ple increasingly have sensed is a 


chief consequence of the witch- | 
i'Giants-Cubs — doubleheader 


hunt hysteria. 


It illustrates a reason why the | 
| Dodgers-St. Louis WMGM 2:55 


Supreme Court rendered the his- 
toric decisions of last week; and | 
a reason why no democrat dare | 


aa on his oars. 
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Resim some rage 15 15 
selective TV, movie gui 


World. Sun. to Tues, ~ |School for Wives, Theatr | 
Nisa Continent. and Red Balloon,| quee, 110 E. 59 é T 
ART s” 


Apollo St EXHIBIT 
Avia SE tied and I, Beacon, African Art, Segy Gallery, 

yaethansig Rhapsody Blue and Lexin Ave. e rhra June 

7) Noon . Adverse. Sun to ues. | Picasso ibit, 75th* Annive bs 

hclabath Yankees - Chicago” (11)| Harvest Antoine and Antoi- Metubes of Modern Art ee 
1:55 nette (French), Thalia. Sat- hers: Pre-Columbian Art, Purman Gal- 

Movie: Thief of Bagdad with DRAMA Iv , 17 E. 82. Thro im 
Sabu (5) 2 Simply Héavenly, 150: W. 85th st, Square Outdoor 


Movie: The Hitch- hiker (2) 4. 
Visit to. Small Planet, Booth MUSIC 


Well done. thriller. 
News (2) 6 Career, 7th Ave. South Theatde 
Purple Dust, Cherry Lane 


It's Fun to Travel @ 
Movie: Tonight at 8;30 by Noel 
Coward (7) 7:30 ‘Hole in Head, Plymouth 
Jackie Gleason Show—Variety (2) 8 Long Day's Jotrney Into Night, 
Julius La Rosa Show (4). 8 Helen Hayes 
Mystery Theatre (4) 9. Man inl Good King Charles, Downtown 
the Elevator Bells Are Ringing, Shubert Sunday 10:30 to 5; daily 10:30 
George Gobel Show (4) 10 ‘My Fair Lady, Hellinger to 4:30 
Movie: Without Love with Spen-| Three Penny Opera, Theatre de Brooklyn Children’s Museum, 
cer Tracy, Katharine Hepburn| Lys * Bkivn..Ave. and Prospect Pi. 
(2) 11:15 Damn Yankees, Adelphi Sunday and holidays’ 1 to 5; 
‘Lil Abner, St. James daily 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
‘Moon For the Misbegotten, Bijou Gilbert Hall of Science, Bway and 
Wonderama — For children (5) Most Happy Fella, Imperial 25th St. D except Sunday 
10 A.M. ‘New Girl in Town, 46th St. 9° A.M. to 5 P.M. 
‘Eye on New York (2) 11. Inter- No Time For Sergeants, Alvin ‘Natural Science Center, American 
view with head of abe Res-|Separate Tables, Music Box | Museum ‘of Natural ~ Histery, 


ietendesh |e 

On the een ioie 954 (2) 
9 A.M- Anastasia 

The Bontemps — Cooking Lesson 


Aquarium—CConey island Board- 
walk and W. 8th St: 10 A.M. 
to 10 P.M. daily 

Bronx Children’s 700. Bronx Park. 


Movie: Walk Softly Rese 


taurant eae Fi Theatre East, ool Central Park W. at 79th St. 
‘Camera Three (2) 11:30. On Com- Siynday and holidays } t t to 4: :30 


poser Richard Wagner 


'Let's’Take A Trip (2) Noon ~ 
‘Open Mind—Discussion #) 12:30. . 
James Mason Reads (5) | | a 
Baseball: Yankees - White Sox 


‘double header (11) 1:55 
Watch Mr. Wizard — Scienee for 
| young people (4) 3:30 
Zeo Parade (4) 4:30 

By CARL ROSS ‘time in a dozen years, poured out 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Defeat,* record vote. 

of labor in last wieak's municipal’ Labor carried seven of 13 wards, 

elections here should be a warning but thousands of workers 


ce — ag a —_ 


a 780 film. with Joseph tai 
Ed Sullivan Show (2) 8. Ninth 
Anniversary variety show 


Steve Allen Show (4) 8. Lou Cos- 


'Face the Nation—Panel discussion’ 
(2) 5 
College VE Conference (7) 5. : 

Sen. Mike Mansfield eatiae 
Sui th Say) fab eager, ~* ome, te pol ond Fae 
Last Word (2 '. The local cain press and, fy ou 
meanings Cs, NT ean tee big business interests wage an ag- necessary pluralities for a city vic- 
Meet the Press (4) 6 gressive anti-labor, well-financed, *?'Y- 

You Are There (2) 6:30. Sur-|a0d unscrupulous campaign to une} This election revealed a widen- 
render of Corregidor seat the city administration headed us gap between the rank and file 
Governor Meyner’s (1”) 6:30: by a labor mayor. Eric Hoyer, a la- of -labor and its leadership. The 
You Asked For It A 7 ‘bor school board majority of one smembershi of the unions is res- 
year’s standing and a city council] tive and with the lack 
| with a majority of pro-labor alder- jot full se democratic participa- 

‘tion in union affairs. Routine cam- _ 
2 Steen and labor’s three school paigus do not win their support. 
board nomineers went down in de-|Labor ts no longer as- 
feat as did two aldermen who were! sure victory for candidates, A new 
replaced by. non-labor endorsed, quality labor leadership _ is 
pie “liberal” Gandidates. needed if tehes is to carry along its 


| |Boy on Dolphin, 8th St., 


| |Prince and Showgirl, Radio City | 
: This Could be the Night, Loew’s| 


| | Twelve Angry Men, 68th St. Play- 


tello, Johnathan Winters 
Alcoa Hour (4) 9. Awake With 
Fear by Dave Driscoll | 
Amateur Hour (7 )9 
Alfred Hitchcock Presents (2) 9:30 
$64,000 Challenge (2) 10 
briny Young Show (4) 10 | 
Mike Wallace interviews David! 
Hawkins, —_ vet returned from! 
China (7) 1 
What's My Ling (2) 10:30 
RADIO 


Saturday, -June 22 


The labor-liberal forces may re- ‘rank and file even here where the 

‘tain councid control by the same 8/Central Labor Union leadership is 

to 5 majority but lost school board considered progressive. 

control, The three newly elected 7 

‘school board members represent! NO SERIOUS. defections from 

the vested interests of the city, two [yhor’s tical “leadership took 

being directly tied to the big mill-' nJace in = ranks—but a stay-at- 
ing companies. ome mood is j as disastrous, 
Complacency within the leadership 

did not help. 


al 


THE POLITICALLY powerl ul 


Central Labor Union was the main} - wosters looking over the tecord 


; target. The main charge was that) 
Yankees-Chic: WINS 1:55. At ; f the city administration ont 
Cbg eos At\ the CLU represented a behind-the- ‘acknowledge that if has been 


Stadium 
scenes domination of the city and 
Giants ~ Cubs. WMCA. 2:55. At! school in favor of a clique of ta- ua coo pg since Hubert 
bor le t Walter Cra- 
Dodgers-St. Louis WMGM_ 2:55.! erste ‘CLU ceaahiont: ues ia hi! me aggressive leadership in City 
At St. Louis tual mayor, Daily. the monopoly The labgr leaders have not yet 
RADIO | press and GOP-big business nom- 
; an | ie aac: assessed their defeat, but the shock 
Sunda Y, June ineers mered at thistheme. |i. terrific. Perhaps out of it will 
Yankees-Chicago — doubleheader} Labor, with an excellent ‘inal etiind Gatien Callice) ddd aad a 
WINS 1:55 popular pro m on most major City Few political orientation that will 
issues failed to wage an aggressive) oe jabor a bolder champion of 


Seg a mledng propaganda PODUEE Ser amos the ppl 


with the truth—that the CLU pro- | ome 

gram represented the interests of Classified Adds, 
the vast majority of local citizens, 

workers an ira 


LABOR’S DEFEAT was due to; —— 
the nationwide anti-labor offensive 
that has been launched under cover 
of the rackets probe. Mistrust and 
suspicion of r was sown wide- 
ly, especially in middle class com- 


WMCA 2:55 


MOVIES 


Island in the wr Roxy 

The Forty-First, Cameo 

Wayward Bus, Vietoria 

Bachelor Party, Loew’s 

litan 

N Eye, 5th Ave. Cinema 

‘Nana, Little Carnegie 

‘Lust for Life, Plaza 

La Strada, 52nd St. Translux 

Around World in 80 Days, Rivoli 

Cram- 
ercy and Beekman. Thru Tues. 

Face in the Crowd, Globe 


Metro- SUMMER MUSIC INSTRUCTION 


begins on June 24 = piano, classical, jazz 

and popular; guitar, including edult group 
work: weed megs ace brasses, wood- 
winds, volee, sight-singing, \ ear-training, 
theory, harmony and counte 

TR 3.2761. ~— 


reputation and its record FOR SALE 


*.| 20 IN. Seta pg ner eK 
room ‘Sata el 
ahd hes. 40a Perens 


$26.95. 
Ave. feet. 23th a 13th & 14th Sts.) GR. 3-7819 


tthe sifk-stocking wards, aroused esd MOVING AND STORAGE 


b labor-baiting campaign, their 
anak Ipttlets’ sending MOVING, storage, “long distance 


house the possi-. 
Cheontich,. - ‘Tormapat i. of defeating labor for. the, Srstl” tol Bulg beeen weekends, ds, econom!- 
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Soak 


both the state AFL and CIO last 
week lashed out sharply against) posals 
a series of proposals by the Leg- 
islative Commission to Study Laws 
Affecting Industrial Development. 
The Commission’s recommenda- 
tions were condemned as “spare 
the rich and soak the poor’ by 
CIO President Paul Krebs, and 
AFL Secretary Vincent ,.Murphy 
:  |labeled them “an outrageous effort 
ONLY ONE POLIO CASE fraud.” The company was ac- to mulct the worker, the home- ; 
Just one case af polio has been/cused of selling used cars as pew) ~ — ——— 


reported so far in the state this left-over autos, Trials of other ised g ) | 
year. In 1954 there were 908 cases,|car firms in Essex are pending, t / i iF PEOP A: TARGET 
652 -in 1955 and 202 cases -last | : pilot. 
year. In 1956 at this. time there DROUGHT HITS ) ' i , i Murphy said the Commission 
were 8040 cases reported. The! Lack of rain and.a pre-sum ner OF GOP BUDGET KNIFE sought no solution to the tax prob- ' 
pry eg veg the ng aye Page have aug some seas: : lem but was simply looking for a 
saving Salk vaccine, has raised} in state to clamp down } ith inl 4 ) way to save “industry from the re- 
hopes of completely wiping out thal well restrictions. While-the st e’s|__ he little ople” in state gov-/ uates to state jobs. ati sult of the legal 
disease. major reservoirs have an ade ite ernment are the target of the Re- Previously the ClO, National | 59 percent’ assessment and fr 
———— supply’ distribution facilities gayre|PUDlican control legislature’s|Council of Jewish Women, the. in¢-taxes equal t hat it ie 
QUICK CHANGE being taxed in the small Wale budget slashing according to Gov-|State Gounty and Municipal Em- rays.” fas Se Tay 
PATERSON — GOP. gubernato-' drought. Sprinkling of lawns and) of th Robert Meyner. As a Pp asae tes + fp vtoriee Ke The proposals to lower corpora- 
rial candidate Malcolm Forbes was car. washing was curtailed in na-| the GOP erg slashing 8, 30) al “e Children : per wes tion taxes and institute a state 
present at an. affair. sponsored by|merous North Jersey towns as well state workers wil get about $2.90! Re = aids a so ante sales tax is “typical thinking of 
the Passaic County Republican'as some in Mercer County. Farm-|” éekly raise each. Under the orig- and other RA FOURS the Chamber of Commerce men- 
Veterans Organization. As 1,000 ers complained that the corn crop inal budget submitted by the hab had protested the COF budget cuts. tality,” Krebs said. “Despite the 
persons prepared to depart for}was being hit by the lack of water.| °° they — have ge ie ut} The governor, in remarks made. ¢.y that New J 
the Brooklyn-Milwaukee baseball a $5.50 a week increase, 4 * | following a Flag Day observance are enjoying a oot 
pe in Jersey City Forbes doffed SKIPPING AROUND rr A stvrd a ee $46 in| Rochelle Perk. bit out at the Re-|the 
a ger e cap. But he ; , | Pe eee RCL es 
quitkiy aot rid. of 2 ~ somne-| gy = cage aro ee The GOP budget will “savé [publican aa: Oe a badge 
one pointed out that Milwaukee|ali New Jersey vets organizations money at the expense of $36 wf Bee a + cool ld have'ers of the low-income . gr 
fans are everywhere! hi - » week employes the state's chief ex- million collet sn he los 
has been organized to help further lecutive declared. “It’s the little| remained after expenditures were}those least able to pay. The sale 
“SECURITY RISK”  eneees compaign eae ople who are the target of the | balanced against anticipated a PONE ye A Repow car Page pa — 
HADDONFIELD. — Robertlos Newack bor deivor, who gef| Tuite; be declared over his weekly enues, Meyner coctre’: Ie M.irich and soak the poor” 
Webb of this city, an engineer at fered heart attck and died while FI myers apectig tapi ro a Bev? sons Krebs also lashed the C i 
| Meyner also said the GOP budg-| ago the Republicans said ‘Elect’ * ee sama 
’ There sion’s porposals on~ social _ insur- 


RCA, has been denied security work, denied workmen's com | 
sk a lar . = “comtinabaaie | Pensa- ot cuts will make it more difficult to| Meyner and get a sales tax. » ; 


association with his mother.’;Court vote... .Year. round ~_ as 


Nits a2 — pes in California, seryice between Asbury ‘Park and ward over 50 years ago. It ap- 
ie has seen her only once im the) Newark has’been okayed by the: ence S pears as if the Camber of Com- 
“om _ years, she is not a‘mem-|PUC. . . .Work begun on second 0 ni merce has been formed for. the 
oe ge e Communist Pary, Webb deck of the George Washington| : ° of turning back 
says Dut he admits to the crime | bridge and will be completed by) ep : | the ok” 
. of corresponding with her. Webb! late 1960... . New Jersey Star-. USPICIONS " Secretary of the Commission set 


| up by the Legislature is State 
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art 8 ae #e — court to! Ledger editorializes approvingly on, 
men aring OD Supreme Court decision knockin 4 amber of Commerce Secretary 
ww Payee that the hearing) out rent control in Newark ing For Thr pe Middlesex Negr oes ‘Albert Acken. Other members are 
e a ; methods would deprive urges a “wholly free market in real Elton Clark, retired corporation 
him o constitutional due process. jestate. . . .Superior Court Judge|NEW BRUNSWICK — John Cole-\the watchman was killed. executive, William Hearns, Direc- 
AUTO FRAUD 'F rank Cleary, Union County, leav-| man, 25 years old, of Carteret, one, WORKER PREDICTED tor of Taxes for United States 

ing bench at retirement age of 70 of five Negro men-charged with} Back in April, when the prose-/Steel, H, M., Darling, Tung-Sol 

NEWARK.—The two owners of} in August... . State Assembly vot- Lilling a night’ watchman last July cution claimed that Coleman was|Corporation executive, James 
Ladd’s Auto Sales, Irvington, and ed to set 11-member commission .+ the Woodbridge plant of the! testifying of his own free will,|Hitchen, Atlantic City Electric 
two salesmen were found guilty by, to study elimination of death pen-! Kop rs Co., was sentenced to and that no deal had been made,'Company evecutive, J. B. Schaet- 


an Essex jury of “conspiracy to de-' alty. Bordentown Reformatory by Judge) the Jersey Worker wrote: fer, president New York Trans- 


(maw ee eenesaseeeeercecenceseeesseoscsseusaescsss Klemmer Kalteissen of Middlesex: “Coleman, by testifying for the former Company and George Shar- 
| | prosecution, or becoming an ‘in-| flenberger, president of an affiliate 


| County. 
Coleman was the State's prin-| former "as the colored press calls of International Telephone .. and 
ciple witness agaiyst Willie Butler, | him, will escape the proposed fate Ie elegraph Company of America. 
| 36. of Carteret, and Bland and/of the other three—death in Tren- ) 
Eugene Williams, brothers, 20 and tons electric chair. ‘15-20 Percent 


26 years old, of Perth Amboy.) . “He stands to gain by his tes- 
The three were sentenced to death| “mony. 


v | 
SENATE EXEMPTS be tensions and uncertainty after |; : ) That's exactly what happened. - 
NEWSPAPER BOYS ithe “hot and cold wars.” ? fin the epectrio a oO alae testified for the prosecu| Rent Hi es For 


Tha She Gmatata Tint quale an.| fendant was sent to the. Trenton ; . | 
pan scopy a | State Hospital and was not brought| He was the only witness 


ee oon earlier penne ses voted SUE HOLDERMAN igen who could uphold the state's de-| @g s 
soneian poe a the Workmen's State Labor Commissioner Carl) Coleman, who was called an “ts mand ag eganhgpoeae ~ ~ first fate $ enants 
}Hokterman and: Attomey General former’ by the Afro-American, | ¢ Saas ad. Rak ia the a TRENTON,—The. New Jersey 


- Compensation law. Last ‘May the’, | = ' 
bill sponsored by Atlantic County Grover Richman are the objects of cannot serve more than five y ears tric chair for the three Negro men! Supreme Court decision knocking 


’ a suit by Manpower, Inc., of Cam-! -1.; 
GOP boss Frank Farley failed to egg am-\ claim they had made no deal with |) I t 
gain Senate approval. Despite AFL, | oC ke i oa that the eyo is| him, he was allowed t change!” Coleman c ist yet hap enity ee a —_ oa apr pra m og oh 
ClO, consumer and women’s or.|2% ©™Ployment agency and must his plea from innocent to no de-|. Ag ate ee ice 58 a ark a ayonne will mean rent in- 
register and be licensed as such.’ fence to second degree murder Mm & Men NOspial, tes Or! creases of 15-20 percent for thou- 
‘. |the . prosecution. Coleman was} sands 6f tenants in the state. While 


ganizations, who expresssed opposi- yj a ge agg . 
anpower claims it is a business 
tion, an amended version of the that» hires apd pays eaainaa Fhe Coleman sentence deepens brought to trial. He pleaded inno-| 9 so.called state rent control Jaw is 


bill was passed—with three Repub-| \ .’ suspicions that something is “rot-\cent, and then’ was allowed to <j ; istence, expirin 
org Sarenl bozenss emt ex ad be 1 bs 96 wie — fen in Denmark” about the whole! change his plea to no defense to ae car all landlo tar Sar 
hseniiieies Comte ll For livan, Superior Court, will render] °35¢- Here ae eae of te suspi-'second degree murder. The most/Jowed to hike rents 15 percent in 
(Essex), Lynch (Middlesex) and Te pence — hearing three days, ""y" Wwnenece ‘testified that Cole- “or tte — who may "ya rm ped igs Z + ous 
of. to r : . . , | 
dolifi (Mercer) abstaining. ee ale r ‘man told them he had been beat-'very well be innocent, get the hot lt oh oe ‘il gt ae 
. , LABOR NOTES , ; must responsibi ty or giving 
CI i en and then promised money to seat, the green li t to y real estate 
~ PARLEY HEARS : John Wager, Local 426, IVE, get him to implicate the others. Is this justice?. Or is this an- interests. . real culprit respon- 
VICTOR REUTHER — first labor man to become a media-| . 2. Coleman was once treated|other infamous perversion of jus-| sihle for this robbery i Repub- 
Some people are frightened by tor with his appointment by the in a mental hospital. Such types’ tice along the lines of the attempt-| lican-dominated legislature. The 
peace feelers put out by the Rus-/N. J. State Board of Mediation. , . clare usually influenced to testify ed Trenton Six frameup? — |GOP effectively prevented the pas- 
CIO rater die aa gre se CIO ag dg we pee to as ae. , ne a no a ee ee ——' sage af redh teak taal Goin tox 
; ers r leader.’ conduct survey on the need of day . A prisoner in the county jail ] ti ewark | 
ey ~ —— be poe are! poe sieges os for kids of working = Coleman testified: “He (Cole-) F ESTIVAL - PICNIC lnuey City — er, 
; nions sincerity, he mothers. . .. Margaret Holmes,'man) acted like he was nuts, like << 7 uniet dane 
says. We have a right to insist on| Mercer County, executive secretary a monkey in a cage.” Sunday, June 23 2s ey offic en sae 
recog Reuther said, “but of the Women’s League, first Ne-| 4. Coleman was the four star Camp Midvale 
_ there are still risks. There are even gro ever elected ‘to Democratic |witness against thethree men sen- Wanaque, N. J. 
more risks in not testing their sin-|state committee. . . Joel Jacobson, tenced to death. Without him the | ga 
et ctegs senate tee aren Mil oe 
| wer » adm was CIO, has assu uties of legis- utgers soil expert knocked mars with Betty Sanders 
a se ae Budget on lative director, replacing Ene hor “ev = pacha Adults $1.00 (Children Free) 
national defense, most of that; Kranz who is now an assistant to soil in an alleged furder car, ito,] chartered Bus: $1 round trip, leaves 
on bombs and weapons we know Walter Reuther. . . Todd Shipyards,!a cocked hat. Professor Tedrow/| 10 A.M. from Committee office. For 
é _ we “will never be age ate eo record-breaking net testified. a was “ - nO | American 
Sih 4 ge re) ERIE PORE GREASE, KO. A JETSCY income for. fiscal;year ending March’ similarity” between soil jin’ the var fig 2 
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| See Big Turn by Court 
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mace the point that the 


Court’s rulings were ually 


~ feturning the covmtry to the 


traditional civil libertarian prac- 
tices of the pro-McCarthy era. 
We said this in connection 
with the Court’s decision forcing 
the government to open relevant 
FBI files to defendants on trial. 
In that decision, the court took a 


_ whack at a phase of the FBI po- 


: 


litical stool-pigeon system which 
reached full weed in the past ten 
years or 90. 

The past week the court hit 
at three other fundamental prac- 
tices of the past decade: use of 
the Smith Act to prosecute Com- 
munists; use of? congressional 


was 3-years old, now he’s 9 


By AL RICHMOND 


QU CRUSADING AND THE COURT 


“<& COUPLE of weeks ago we 


committees to “expose” progres- 
sives generally and thus wreck 
their lives and careers; use*of 
government loyalty-security pro- 
gram to hownd government em- 
ployes whose views differ with 

These are separate elements 
making up the pattern of polit- 
life which has became 
known as the McCarthyite, or 
witch-hunt era. 

They are not all the elements 
making up that pattern. Nor has 
the Supreme Court, in its historic 
decisions, entirely destroyed 
them. But it has shattered the 
pattern enough for us to be able 
to say. the era of McCarthyite 
repression is on the way out. 


WE SAID « few weeks ago 
aad ‘of 


consistent 
waged against all of 
of the pattern. We were by no 
means alone in the general anti- 
McCarthy war. We were virtual- 
ly alone in the consistency’ of 
our struggle. 

Take -one facet. The Court's 
decision in the California Smith 
Act case frees Al Richmond and 
Philip (Slim) Connelly, editors 
of the Peoples World, on the 
grounds that their nap 
showed no force and violence ad- 
vocacy, and their arrest was a 
violation of press freedom. 

This newspaper almost aloné 

(Continued on Page 13) 


——<— 


(Al Richmond is executive director of the weekly Peoples 


World of ‘San Francisco. He was one of the five California Smith 
‘Act- victims who was ordered acquitted by the Supreme Court last 


Monday.) 
THE PASSAGE of time is 


-_best measured in terms of hu- 


man growth. 
The day I was arrested — July 


26, 1951—my youngest son, — 


Joe, was just three years old, 


just 
-and didn’t know what it was all 


amon 


about. In fact, during the one 
court session he attended in our 
long fight for bail, Joe fell asleep. 

A sophisticated nine now, Joe 
might not appreciate all the’ po- 
litical nuances of the Supreme 


- Court’s decision, but he knows 


it's good and just. 
For six years — two-thirds _ of 
Joe's life — we have lived in the 


shadow of prison bars. Each st 
of the long legal fight sates | 


like it might be the penultimate 
step, and that fact intruded into 
our lives, in an odd way some- 
times, but always in a profound 
way, because man does not live 
for the moment alone, being, 
other things, a planning 
animal, seeking 
the future. For us the future was 
always a oe mark. 


YOU PLAN a vacation, and 
while you're doing it, seriously 
appraising the virtues of differ- 
ent beautiful spots in Califor- 
nia, pricing this and that, won- 
dering whether that extra drive 
of 150 miles is worth it — while 
you're dong all that, you won- 
der if there will be a vacation. 

Or, a pair of shoes. A simple 


‘decision, usually. Three ques- 


tions at most. Do you need them? 


SPEAKING OUT- against fallout 


Retail, Wholesale, Dept. Store Union 


anticipate 


Can you afford them? What kind? 


. But many times during the past 


six years there was another cal- 
culation. Is it wise to buy the 
shoes now when the prison ad- 
ministration might shortly sup- 
ly you with shoes of its speci- 
tion? 

These are small things, per- 
sonal details, unimportant per- 
haps. The big thing was the 
transformation in the fight be- 
tween 1951 and 1957. 

7 


IN THE BEGINNING—and 
the beginning was during the 
Korean war and the heydey of 
the late Senator from Wisconsin 
some people said, “Why ex- 
pend money and energy on a lost 
cause?” 

Some of us answered: “It 
will be a sad day when the na- 
tion gains currency that it's easy 
to throw people in jail under the 
Smith Act. It’s necessary to 
fight every inch of the way. 
Even if this case is not won, the 
fight will render it more diffi- 
cult to arrest others, it will de- 
lay the Smith Act juggernaut, 
and in the fight those forces will 
be rallied that ultimately will 
turn the tide.” 

That is how we argued, some 
of us, at any rate. You will note 


that the possibility of victory 


was not given prominence in the 

argument. Then, as the years 

went -by and the political at- 
(Continued on Page 5) 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—New evidence of danger to humanity 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
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WASHINGTON, the news reports in dicate, is still agog. The Supreme. Court's’ 
decisions last week which many here and a broad regarded as a milestone toward the re- 
establishment. of fundamental Constitutional guarantees is the heated topic—despite the 


sweltering -weather—of all 
litically hep folk. 

But piercing the smog rising 
from the camp of the fierce par- 
tisans of repression is one indis- 
putable fact: Labor, the people 
as a whole, and our nation’s 
prestige, has been the gainer. 

The story, in a major way, 
begins on the West Coast: the 
California case was the first 
Smith Act case the High Court 
accepted for review since it re- 
affirmed the conviction of Eu- 
gene Dennis and 10 other top 
Communist leaders in 1951. 

Today the High Court's find- 
ings, unlike those six years 
ago, resulted in the freedom of 
five of the 14 convicted Cali- 
fornia Communists and new 
trials for the other nine. 

Why? They were tried and 
convicted under the same 
charges levelled at Dennis and 
his associates — “conspiring” to 
teach and advocate the forcible 
overthrow of the government. 
They belonged to the same party. 
—_—_—_—_—_— oe ooo 
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They espoused the same prin- 
ciples. 
: BUT ' THIS TIME Justice Har- 
an, who wrote the majority opin- 
ion, said the evidence against 
five “is so clearly insufficient that 
their acquittal should be or- 
orde-ed.” Among his reasons for 
ordering a new trial for the other 
nine, Harlan said, was the fact 
that the trial judge's instructions 
did not make a distinction be- 
tween advocating doing some- 
thing and advocating believing 
in something. 

That was the essence of the 
case ‘in the 1949 Foley Square 
trial of the eleven Communist 


exorably to prove this conten- 
tion: McCarthy and his brand of 
fascism struck at the basic rights 


(Continued on Page 15) 


Mayflower II Reaches the New World | 


from, radioactive atomic fallout requires that “all governments and 
the United Nations press forward with disarmament not only of 
conventional weapons but also atomic weapons,” the General Coun- 
cil of the Retail, Wholesale & Dept. Store Union resolved at its 
annual meeting here. 
~ In his opening report to the council, President Max Greenberg 
called on the government “to present the facts to the American peo- 
ple as fully and as honestly as they should be presented, We call 

all governments and-the United Nations to press forward with 
disarmament not only of conventional weapons but also of atomic 
weapons. , | 

“Atomic power can mean a wonderful world of the future—and 
it can also mean horrible death and destruction. Let us pray that 
our leaders choose the-right course.” 


National Farmers Union Leader 

- WASHINGTON.—‘Millions agree” that. the “folly”. of the 
armaments race “must be stopped,” James Patton, Pre de of the 
National Farmers Union said last week, This “horrendous” race is 
“taking substance from the world’s population and increasing the 


-sean and the t of a little 
| ae woolen barque, ex- 
threat of conflag: which might destroy us all this time,” Patton 


actly as the one that carried the Pil-| It 
"es. e's | 


A NG 2 | 
* ; JO ; a 


A New Ship, A Different Spirit 


Special to The Worker support for the undertaking. ed with what amounts to slight! 
PLYMOUTH, Mass.—When the! The story of that second cross-| concealed avarice. , 

English publicist, Warwick Charl-' ing, capt@ined by Alan Villiers, has 7 

ton, proposed’ in 1946 that a May-)been told in detail throughout the) THE FIRST BLOWOFF came 

flower II be constructed and sailed| world by television, radio, motion when the Mayflower was on the 

across the Atlantic, the idea met| picture and press, But what -has high seas, far off from the’ original 

with immediate approval from the not been told is how the trip of the Th ' 

people in what was once the Mas-| Mayflower II gradually began to be|/“OUS® f mag er og aa om 

sachusetts Bay Colony. The con-|cloaked with a “make that buck” ies Pe ge — pa 

cept of a second voyage had imag-|atmosphere that has dampened the the hy p oe in — 

ination, and this somg, Bove appeal 'ethusiasm of those who were so which — 

for New Enolendars pite theit ly stirred when the project got de OF tovitiata’ Aad ae te 

reputation for conservatism. SABE Of SOUS. then, to th 
Moreover, along this eastern sea- horrified shock of Massachusetts; 


board there is a great love for the 


~ 
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Automation 
F 


And Politicos Sympathize |} 
” \‘A’BOMB 


DETROIT—The job oasis that used to be the automobile industry is fast drying up. 
a? 


Automation—which under.a socialist system could produce abundance phis jobs for all— 
ie 
LAPEL 


is dumping terfs of thousands onto the unemployment compensation lines while industri- 
‘PIN THIS: 
MAIL IT TO THE PRESIDENT 
MAIL IT TO YOUR AN OR SENA 
Y IN WINDOW OF HOUSE, CAR‘OR STOR 


- alists and politicians make sympa- ; 

ad 7 played havoc with the lives and se- 
psotorelr ty curity of the workers. Many lost 

THE CHURCH FOR TODAY 


The UAW ppsition ‘on automa. their homes, were forced to move 
tion-was- decided by the seorst to new towns or areas with their 
SPONSORED BY 
Dr. Harold J, Bass, Pastor 
6808 South M GR 2-7 


¥6th national convention which in foaniiten ‘whenee ‘tha daten Hi welll 
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Pontiac plant automation boosted 
production 25 percent without any 
increase in manpower. At Thomp- 
son Products on thie. valve line la- 
rcent by 
costed 10 


bor costs were cut 25 * 
automation, production 
percent, 

Automation takes another form. 
Some 163 plants have Jeft Michi-| 
gan. since - 1950; going into the 
“corn-fields” where with the aid 
of fast government tax writeoffs 
employers have built singie story, 
automated plants. The old time 
plants here like. Dodge four stories, 
Ford's. River Rouge; Chevrolet's 
forgé plants, ~ Hudson,’ Packard, 
Briggs, Murray Body, Motor Pro- 
ducts, dent fit the new type of 
machinery. 

Automation has helped monop- 
olization in auto, caused the indus-| 
try to centralize into the hands of 


resolution form'said:. . . . “We in vane! - 
the UAW. welcome automation and 99 ame because of all this 
and the peaceful harnessing of the AS a a oe cts hie 
atom . .. however we shall insist “ yt ager pei ming ary 
that these new tools he used sane- of the auto industry ¢ whee 
ly and morally in terms of the or automation like the Big ree. | 
needs of of. ths netole” An example of what automation 

The union has said through Wal- costs : oar tha We a 
ter Reuther it would fight at the spent by | Ce . Rac aa 
bargaining. tables, in legislative her sengee plant in Joleco. Ford) 
halls for automation to be used to ‘spent oe = hg — ra 
“2 =e equipment in about 3/4ths of its 
nie peony «3 ntti ihe me Wg a reir ge — 

: ) few” is i t that in 
standards of luxury of the few. han ; 

But automation has resulted in re wor vee * le That's 
more than 100,000 workers across ay oa s oo ae , " 5 
the land being unemployed on the why t athens Ara, 3 on eg i 
1957 model, never getting back to PA0S ADC Zags DARATUPS, a5 MONOp- 

oly mounts. 


work. | > ' 

ichiganj .GM, Ford and toa lesser degree,| The UAW’s answer to this prob- 
hetenabe mati com tne lobe ofl Chrysler. The staggering “Inde-\lem is the shorter work week 
employed in the state, 140,000 of pendent” American Motors will} with no reductiom in wages, pius 
ca aen tele SEMIS” diet taditan the | soon be swallowed up as will $tu-'a big wage increase. Reuther says 
| debaker-Packard. 


957 l d truck w: .| this is the only alternative to the) 
nine oy sone! wid-Decesber tol’ Al of these developments have situation created by automation. 
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THIS ADVERTISEMENT from the Tacoma News-Tribune is 
part of the city-wide campaign being conducted there by the Church 
For Today. Circular badges “Stop ‘A’ Bomb Fests” are 
being distributed on streets in connection with a petition campaign. 
Several thousand copies of Dr. Schweitzer's “Declaration of Con- 
science” have been distributed. 
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PEAKING OUT—against faliout 
(Continved from Page 1) 


“Surely there is some way to right now the pollution 
of our life-giving air with euth dealing radioactive particles,” 
Patton said. “Surely the genius which devised the atomic bomb, 
then went on to build the bigger hydrogen bomb, can be harnessed 
for devising some way to e their use—and even their testing— 
unnecessary,” Patton said. 

He ‘said that Dr. Albert Schweitzer’s recent “declaration of 
conscience” might be the “voice to make statesmen pause 
and consider their folly.” Schweitzer's voice, Patton said, “can yet 
be a tremendous ferce of conscience on who have been 
too busy to hear conscience,” 


WASHINGTON STATE 


TACOMA, Wash. — The Tacoma News-Tribure, conservative 


In Flint 25,000 are unemployed | : | 
and about the same on three days 
a week. In Cheyrolet the company’ | 
within 1/10. of ‘one percent of the 
could see at one time 40 women 
across the aisle two automated ma- the U.S. government at the UN disarmament 


didn't take back 1,500 on this mod- 
pre-change over level. 
assembling spark plugs, using old By JOSEPH CLARK 
_representin 
back the Soviet proposal on halting H-bomb 


mid-January. 
el yet production on the model was’ : 

Sweat” London Talks Lucid 
style production methods. Just THE WORD from London was that Harold Stassen, 
enines turned Gut twice the work talks, wou 

test explosions. But if there ‘was| ~~ 


of the 40 women. These two ma- 
of the Central Labor 


chines need only one woman. 

At Dodge Main plant in Ham- 
tramck, nearly 50 percent of the 
manpower has been eliminated with 
the plant down to below 20,000 
from 33,000. | 

In Dodge’s paint shop 500 work- 
ers are left out of 3,000 who used 
to work there. Body assembly has 
been cut from 3,600 to 1,500. The 
Motor line where 2,200 worked is 
down to 1,100. Press Room new 
press see two workers run five to 


7 


six machines which used to take 12) 


people to operate. 


In Pontiac, Michigan, at GM's 


news of a narrowing gap between | American plan that Zorin finally 


U. S. and Seviet positions there 
was also an Alice-in-Wonderland 
quality about the discussions. | 
For example, the dispatches from 
‘to move from its present position 
on disarmament to that of the So- 
viet Union. However, the Soviet 
Union, .in making. its -proposal has 
really moved from its previous po- 
sition to that of the United Statgs. 

It seems Valerian Zorin, the So- 


viet spokesman, got so impatient 


| 


waiting for Stassen to present the 


of the entire record on halting test 
‘London said the U.S. is prepared pa 


dangers to humanity from the ex- 


By SAM KUSHNER : | superiority while pleading fox 
CHICAGO.—While a great many amity, the —_—- S. 

of the midwest’s “professional pa- THE ST. LOUIS Post-Dispatch 

in its lengthy review of the issues 


trioteers” are beating the drums 
in the case, concluded that “If the 


would 108 nothing from stopping 


"weapons under a strict system of 
inspection and control. 


resented it for the Soviet Union. 
that sounds strange, a reading’ 


will show_even greater 


explosions 
radox. : 
THE PROPOSAL first received 
world-wide publicity in an event 
originating in Moscow. But it was 
not a Moscow idea. In February, 
1955, William Randolph Hearst 
was in Moscow and got an inter- 
view with the newly appointed 
Soviet: premier, Nicolai- Bulgaain. 
Hearst asked Bulganin what the 
thought of limiting or halting H- 
bomb tests, in view of the possible 


perimental explosions. 
Bulganin replied that the people 


test i He said the Soviet 
Union. favored a ban of all nuclear 


In Washington, too, there was 


“ week's issue. A sky 


daily, and the Tacoma Labor Advocate — organ 
Council, are in editorial agreement about the need to ban the bomb 
tests. : 

“We must not Jose sight of the value of discontinuing the bomb 
tests merely because of a wide differenece -of opinion,” the News- 
Tribune said in noting that scientists are on both sides of the question. 
“But r less of which scientists are right and which are wrong, 
the world will be much better off when the tests can be safely ended.” 

The labor paper says “it is heartening to note the increasing 
resistance to continuation of nuclear a: In the end that can 
do no good, so why play around with * : 

_ The campaign against the tests was touched off by a mass meet- 
ing in the Public Library auditorium sparked by the release of Dr. 

weitzers “Declaration of Conscience”. Speakers included former 
Congressman John M. Coffee and Dr. Harold Bass, pastor of The 
Church of Today and f missionary in Korea. Both lauded the 
appeal of the noted scien 


Railroad Labor's Paper | 


WASHINGTON,—Labor, weekly ne 
ard railroad unions, gave prominence to 
line on page one said: 

“Conflict Continues Over Menace to Mankind from H-bomb 
Testings.” 

A sub-headline said: 


per of the 16 stand- 
fallout issue in last 


demanding the reversal of the U.S. 
waiver of U. S: jurisdiction was a 


Bein ye 0 ition on Ba Wil- 
1AM ©, Sitar case, POwertul voices) | tLe nevertheless ‘the U. S. is 
adc ag hen 
EM ever, we 5s undoubtedly find|; ’ ; 
Girard, an American soldier ac-| that the decision was very far from ware a Boras teamia Pct 
cused of shooting and killing a! mistake. to-our allies that! njan, Included was a proposal 
Japanese woman, is a native Of/ we respect their basic sovereignty that ths natives having atomic aad 
Ottawa, Ill. This typical midwest) is eminently. worth doing,” hydrogen bombs should agree to 
town, is 90 miles southwest of} One of the leaders of the Chi- sten-All test exploaia ah 
Chicago, arid until now was best cago and Illinois NAACP told the; goviots nian mf IR Geneva’ 
known as the home of the summer/Worker that some of those clamor- conference in Tulv. The U.S. re- 
camp of United Auto Workers Re- jected the as ge the saline 
gion 4. proposal of our government came 
in President Eisenhower's “open 

skies” plan. 
MEANWHILE the United Na- 
tions su on disarma- 


“Ike and Advisers See Slight 
Roe “aga Aver Danger to Millions 
act.” , 
The story said: “Battle lines were drawn more sharply than 
ever this past week in the public debate over danger of H-bomb 
ry sew the one side, 2 rome oe ae the President, the 
Atomic gy Commission, some government's scien 
tific advisers. On the other side were. “most of the scientists heard 
by the Congressional atomic committee.” 


‘no sympathy for halting the tests. 
‘However, in May, just three 
months after the Hearst-Bulganin 


Peril, Others See Large,” and 
ions; Anderson Urges 3-Nation 


ese courts than if tried 
. S. Army. P 
iwara, a leader in the 
Chieago Japanese - American or- 
ganization, told the Worker “that 
it is not the job of the American 
cases. It is a matter 
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WORLD OF LABOR 


Unions Ponder Some 


Cold NLRB 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


THE COLD facts of the 
~ atest annual report of the 
National Labor Relations 
. Board are under some seri- 


ous analyses by experts of 
_ the AFL-CIO and of many of its 
affiliates. These facts are any- 
- thing but encouraging to the 
._ labor move- 


~ ment and are 
grounds for 
concern. They 
also provide a 
measure of 
. the Taft-Hart- 
ley law's dam- 
age in the 
“ten years . 
since it was enacted. 


In 1948, the first full year of 
operation under Taft-Hartley, 
the percentage of unfair labor 

ractices charges filed by the 

rd’s general counsel against 
employers was 77.3 of the total 
charges, with employer charges 

ainst unions 22.7 percent. In 
1956 the number of charges 
against employers dropped to 
66.9 percent with the charges 
against unions up to 33.1 per- 
cent. 

The trend is even more pro- 
nounced on the complaints issued 
by the general counsel. Those 
issued against employers drop- 
ped from 69.2 percent in 1948 
to 44 percent in 1956; those is- 
sued .against unions rose from 
30 percent in 1948 to 56 per- 
cent—for the first time over the 


tall eatin 1956. 


THE NLRB originally set up 
under the Wagner Act to provide 
protection of collective bargain- 
ing rights for workers, has now 
become MAINLY an agency 
for issuance of compiaints 


Facts 


for success. On the other me 


' employers have been encourag 


to uSe the board against unions 

and this has reached the point 

last year that 56 percent of thé 

complaints issued were in sup- 

port of employers against unions, 
* 


THE LABOR movement is, 
of course, quick to point out 
that the anti-labor shift became 
most evident under the gen- 
eral counselship of Theophil .C. 
Kammbholz, who was in office 
from March, 1955 to January 2, 
1957. 

Kammholz, armed with vast 
new powers given the general 
counsel, used it for all it was 
worth for the employers. He 
carried the “Cadillac Cabinet” 
concept much farther than his 
predecessors. 


The labor movement is draw- 
ing the obvious lesson, that the 
political victory of the most fa- 


vored ry of monopoly capital 
in 1953, as spurred an anti- 
labor trend and a more vigorous 
use of the Taft-Hartley Law and 
all that’s in it, against unions. 
The urgency of labor unity, too, 
grew out of the trend. 

I think it would be short- 
sighted, however, to base con- 
clusions one-sidedly on only the 
obvious. As even the figures in- 
dicate, the dangerous trend was 
already under way for some 
years before Kammholz. He in- 
vigorated the trend. 

The campaign for enactment 
of Taft-Hartley, later for its en- 
forcement; the cold war's efforts, 
and the political changes unfa- 
vorable to the labor movement, 


have also “Taft-Hartleyized” la- | 


bor’s insides. 

A trend for conformance to 
the Taft-Hartley pattern, to 
“live” with the law; a spirit of 
stagnation, even hopelessness in 


dish paper Ny Dag 


A European view of NATO (North Atlantic Treaty Organization). By 


In Socialist Germany: 


Herluf Bidstrup in the Swe- 


Germans Work to Re-educate’ 
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bridge since then —.” 
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A Generation for Democracy — 


By GEORGE LOHR meg and the Socialist Unity 
Party in the German Democratic 


Republic to drive home to its peo- 
ple the bitter lessons of Cerman 
history is not being exerted in a 
vacuum. It’s an insecticide against 
a dangerous plague of locust. 
Re. a a recon _— 
; s t erman people that those w 
uaintance. “How long! want to repeat history are not only 
the enemies of mankind in general 
but in particular the enemies of the 
Germans themselves. It’s a deter- 
mined effort to make the German 
people realize the full meaning in 
their history as a nation of the 
founding of the first truly demo- 
ithey must have been serving some-jcratic state—the German Demo- 


BERLIN. — This morning, 
while riding the Elevated, I 
saw two men greet each other 
effusively, slap each other on 
the back and trying in every 
other embarrassed way to revive 
ancient a 
has it been? Sixteen “mer Seven- 


teen? That's right, 17 years. Well, 
well, a lot of water under the 


A lot of water for sure, and a 
lot of blood besides. Both looked 
in their forties, so 17 years ago) 


where in Hitler's army. They ra i ae Republic. 


talk about the war years though, 
but about eo jobs and 


were pretty much satisfied. 


Only recently a film was made 


which pieced together news reels 
I gathered they;and other documentary film ma- 
terial, dating right back to the rule 


Nobody else talks much about)of Emperor William I and includ- 


the past either, I found out. Life! 


goes on, this. is a new day, and the 
average citizen of the German 
Democratic Republic is now busy, 


ing reels foun 
ives. It's a documentary therefore 
—called “You and Many a Com- 
rade” — that covers 60 years of the 


in secret Nazi arch- 


to one degree or another, in de-;worst misdeeds of the German rul- 


| 


tion, cruelly decimated, is very 
small and so the professional Jew- 
baiters haven't much of a target. 
But the Jewish population is also 
relatively small ‘in western Ger- 
many, and yet there is plenty of 
anti-Semitic hooliganism. 

‘ It Ng A Pap that the reason 
or t c any expression of 
anti-Semitism in the German Dem- 
ocratic Republic is two-fold; For 
one, because potential trouble 
makers: know that there are strict 
laws against any kind of racism, 
and for another because of the 
very evident intensive activity to 
create a new democratic mental- 
ity. 

A few nights ago I went te seo 
a performance of the “Diary of 
Anne Frank” which is now play- 
ing in a number of theaters and 
to full houses. For those of you 


who haven't seen it on Broadway 
‘Gr on the road, this is the drama- 
tization of a real diary Kept by an 
adolescent Jewish girl. while she 
and her family were hiding out 


‘veloping his own ‘relationship to/ing class. from the Nazis for two years in an 
'the Socialist society that is being} To say that this film is popular |4ttic. The play ends with the Nazis 
built. would be putting it incorrectly. No} iscovering their hide-out and 

Of course, that doesn’t mean people is happy being reminded sendin them off to extermination. 
that the past. is forgotten. The ruins |of past evils when it is aware, deep At first I sensed a certain re- 
all around are a daily reminder/down, that it left the good fight tojSetve among part of the audience. 
of Nazi criminality, there are the the advanced section of the work- | Very likely they were thinking: 
many maimed war veterans and/ing class and that, through ignor-| y bring up the past?” or “It 
there is the plight of tens of thous-|ance and acquiescence, it permit-|5 Hitler, not us. But as the 
ands of Idnely middle-aged wid-|ted its country to be dragged into|/#899y Of this family unfolded on 
ows. There are the plaques similar disgrace and catastropher by the|the stage, the audience began to 
to the one on the wall of a Berlin|ruling class. But the film is having bare its suffering, dreading the 


some quarters; the growth of bu- 
reaucracy and corruption of both 
the “legal” and criminal variety; 
the stifling of rank and file par- 
ticipation in the life of the unions 
plus the McCarthyite hysteria— 
were among the combination of 
diseases that ate into labor's 
vitals in the decade of Taft- 
Hartleyism. 

It is not enough to fix the 
cause of the trouble in the office 


AGAINST UNIONS. 

The tables of the trend show 
that reversal _— labor be- 
come most significant during the 
years 1955 and 1956. Here are 
the tables: 

Percentage of 
Unfair Labor Practices Charges 
Against 


- Employers. Unions 


Unfair Labor Practices Com- 
plaints Issued Against 


Year Employers Unions 


THE SAME sharp turn against 
labor was evident in the marked 
drop of union victories in NLRB 
- elections since 1953, especially 

during 1955 and 1956. In 1953 
unions won 72 percent of the bar- 
gaining polls in which they. took 
. ; 1956 that percentage 
Scud 40.68 getcent The drop 
was even heavier in the number 
‘of workers covered by elections 
labor won—from 79 percent in 
1953 to 63 percent.in 1956, a 


fall of 14 percent. ; 
In 1952, the last year before 


| - number was age re 


of the NLRB’s General Coun- 
sel. Labor's capacity to organize 
and win—given even more fa- 
vorable conditions in the NLRB 
office—has also depreciated. Rus- 
sell Bull, Packinghouse Workers 
regional midwest director says 
labor is suffering from “dry-rot 
and decay.” That’s why its ap- 
peal to workers is not nearly as 
Strong as it was and that’s why 
corrupt bureaucracies like Beck's 
have so easily entrenched them- 
selves. 
ee 

THE PROBLEM, of course, 
is to reverse the political trend 
so as to return government 
bodies like the NI! to the 
functions originally designated 
for them. But unless the labor 
movement cures and revitalizes 
itself, it will not be able to build 
up activity to a level needed to 
win either political or NLRB 
elections, or organize the unor- 
ganized 60 percent of the work- 
ers. We have the sad fact at this 


station which reads: “Shortly be- 
fore the end of the criminal Hitler 
war, two young German soldiers 
were hanged here by bestial S. S. 
bandits.” There is the unspeakable 
horror of Buchenwald concentra- 
tion camp where I was a few days 
ago, with its human slaughter 


a . tremendous 
audience, like a psychot 
tic shock treatment. 


education successful? Well, 
itake the question of anti-Semitism. 


impact sm the 
erapeu- 


- 
TO WHAP extent is all this re- 


let's 


room and the crematoriums and|When I first came here ten days 


the spot, now always covered with 
giant wreaths, where Ernst Thael- 
man, Communist leader of the 
German working class, was mur- 
dered. 

* 


BUT over and above all these 
and many other reminders of the 
Hitier past, there is the living 
menace of a new fascist militarism 
in the western part of Germany 
with its pack of unreconstruct 
Nazis Sak: in the government and 
with its General Speidels and the 
new* Wehrmacht. 


Therefore the effort of the gov- 


moment that even the modest ef- 
fort of the AFL-CIO to organize 
some textile mills and Reynolds 
Tobacco (Camels) in the -Car- 
olinas, had to be abandoned. 

It is fine to make speeches for 
the return of the crusading spirit 
of the thirties and for the days 


every discussion 
friends and also with Jewish for- 
ed eigpers who have lived here for 
years, and they all assure me that 
anti-Semitism is not a problem. 'strophe, it’s the 
7 Some say that the Jewish popula-'sponsibility toward the “we’. __ 


ago, I expected to find quite a bit, 
considering 
countries that had suffered Nazi|and I, after a ten day visit, cer- 
occupation are not yet com letely | tainly won't presume to do so eith- 
free of it. But so far I haven't seen'er. But this much I'll say: There 
or heard of a single instance, at is.a strong -and wides read resent- 
least not overt. 


that even socialist 


I_ have posed this question in 
with German 


THE LANCET 


inevitable arrival of the Nazi mur- 
derers, and at the end there were 
many tears. 

This is what a German reviewer 
wrote, after seeing the play: “The 
‘curtain goes down, the people ap- 
plaud. Are they moved? Have they 
meanwhile learned to feel not only 
pity, but also. burning hatred 


against those who are responsible - 


for Anne’s fate?” 
| He doesn’t answer the qyestion 


ment here against Adenauer and 
his Nazi generals who are set to 
ut Germany through a repeat per- 
leviiieiing of chauvinism and war. 
There is also a growing 2 
that, in preventing any such cata- 

it's ee who has a re- 


British medical journal, April, 1957. 

“... The radioactive accumulation from the thermonuclear ex- 
plosions may be near the danger point .. . 

“The only course that does not involve risks which, in relation 
to mankind as a whole, are utterly unjustifiable, is for the three gov- 
ernments so far concerned-to stop thermonuclear explosions of all 


kinds.” 


NORMAN THOMAS 


ahead. 


f eet e2 cat . Se 7 itive, even d a tic act must break 
diplomacy of endless discussions. It must arouse the An 3 
ple out of their apathy or fatalism concerning the race to death.” = j - 


ae 


Socialist Party leader, in a letter to the New York Times: | 


“It is a kind of madness which says that because scientists dis- 
agree on the precise degree of danger, we are perfectly safe in going 


break the niggling 
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Court's Decisions Will Encourage 


Lovers of Democratic Freedom 


By JOHN M. COE 


(John M. Coe, a practicing a 
president of the National Law yers Gui 
was written at the request of The Worker.) — i 


PENSACOLA, Florida. — The 
decisions. of the Supreme Court 
m the California Smith cases 
and the Watkins case give cour- 
age and support to the lovers of 
democratic freedom. The first 
while not impairing the govern- 
ment’s undoubted right to pré- 
tect itself against intended vio- 
lence, strikes a body blow at the 
practice all to prevvalent in re- 


in Pensacela, Florida, is 
The following statement 


speech was the caionliiia of 
plotted rebellion. 

The Watkins case writes into 
the law a much needed curb 
upon the irresponsibie action of 
Congressional committees which 
for years have been acting as a 
sort of publicity-seeking grand 
jury to attain and besmirch, 
without possibility of defense, 
those who had done no wrong, 


against seemingly hopeless odds, 
cases involving essential human 
liberties and constitutionally pro- 
tected rights of the citizens. T 
give support to the belief that 
American public opinion is es- 
sentially sound, since the court 
. had the courage to speak 
inst, the oppressive lunacies 


‘ the “cold war years, and has 


offered a rallying poimt around 
oor men of courage and in- 


le | egy The main 
policy of sup- 


aan has been to silence op- 
position, but now that the chief 


cent years of equating honest 
free speech with plotting and 
subversion and suppressing the 
freedoms guaran by bill of 
rights, through the false pretense 
that their exercise constituted an 
attempt to overthrow the gov- 
ernment; and that open free 


distrust. 


the 


TITMOUSE AND HELICOPTER 


I KNOW of nothing more inspirational for 
Civil Defense devotees than an incident at the 
White House 4 week ago. 

It seems that President Ejiserihower decided 
to go to Buming Tree Club in nearby Maryland 
for a round of golf. When he arrived he dis- 
covered that, as often happens amidst -the red- 
tape of a swollen government bureaucracy, there 
had been a-slip-up. There were only three play- 
ers and a foursome was needed. 

It being a: hot t muggy day and not ene on 
whith you could drum up a fourth player with 
a snap of the finger, the President naturally 
thought of his secretary, Jamés C. Hagerty. But 
there was stil] another slip-up. Hagerty at that 
moment was in a helicopter participating in a 


mock evacuation of ge White House persomel.“~ answer. 
gap created by the limitations of radar! 


HERE WAS A DELICATE problem, Which 
was more urgent—civilian defense or a game of 
golf?) What was-the President to do? 


There is a bit of dispute- “as to — what 
The prers 


he had been looking for him. Hagerty 

got the messa he returned from the mock 
evacuation, whereupon he made straight for the 
genuine crisis at Burning. Tree Club. 


, defense seriously. 
tion. All the incident means is that seriously as 
pegs » egrets aos ey sd 


but who refused to be cowed in- 
to silence by an hysterical work- 
ed up propaganda of hate and 


Both cases give indication to 


liey of defending to the 
last dit ch in the court of Pi Pre tanmeat 


praalsties can Ged & wiabel od 


a officers of the nation 
ve had the courage to speak 
out, many lesser men heretofore 
silent be emboldened to ex- 
press their political views, and 
many lesser judges will take 
courage to do their duty. 


By 
Alan Max 


when I read a be in the Broadway bus. This. 


is what it sa 

“Soviet Russia has the capacity to strike to- 
day. Our airforce and anti-aircraft are on guard 
Se ties Gane Radar alone is not enough be- 
cause of limitations. The only answer is lending 
ae Potro ree Me gon Dr al “Sky 
Watchers.’ Contact ‘Civil Defense 

You can’t imagine the sense of relief that came 
over me upon reading this. ‘For some time now, 
intercontinental missiles-with atomic war-heads 
have been on my mind, While I never cared to 
say anything that might discourage others, 1 had 

a sneaking feeling that “radar alone is not enough.” 

And now here was the Civil Defense saying the 
same thing. Better still, Civil Defense had an 
Millions of eyes and ears will fill the 


* 


ANYBODY CAN BE a “Sky watcher” so long 
as he knows how to Ree gener at the sky with- 
out getting a crick in 


This is where _ particular] Fe our many bird- 


prepared 
winds solaenie ppeared in the and headed 
straight in his direction He who can tll at 


ng el lager hoe 


for civil Coase: 
MYSELF became a devoteo of civil defense 


for their talents, 
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the Senate censure of McCarthy in 


THE COURT AND YOU 

YEARS AGO the late Chief Justice Hughes remarked: 
“The Constitution is-what the judges say it is: ’ 

It isn’t quite as simple or cynical as that. Yet certainly 
there has been no more astonishing and momentous re- 
versal within a short space of ‘time than last Monday’s Su- 
preme Court decision in the California Smith Act case. 


For similar thoughts and acts eleven leaders of the Com- 


munist Party were six years ago declared guilty by the 
highest court in the land and ordered to jail. Now those 
thoughts and acts are judged insufficient for conviction. 
The fact-that the Smith Act decision did not stand 
alone; that it was part of a package of important rulings 
in the Watkins, Sweezy and Service cases which strengthen — 


civil liberties; that it expresses a growing trend by the Su- 
ay wart — the last few years—a trend of which 


ore congress decision in May 1954 is one of 
ining | arks--all this underlines the scope of the 
tribunal's new approach to the Constitution and the 


| of Rights. 

This cannot be ex np eicotente th Chetais be 
personnel. What has above all is the political cli- 
mate of America and ot Gp or It wai sega om 
struggles against M yism, for atic rights an 
peace who are shaping the judgment of the judges as to 
what the Constitution is. 

The defeat of McCarthyite Congressmen in 1954; 

same year; the 
national revulsion against the McCarthys, Jenners, Walters 
and Eastlands; the Bandung and Geneva summit confer- 
ences in 1955; the massive of the past three years 
for enforcement of the desegregation Sethe: the world- 
wide movement against the H-bomb tests and for disarma- 
ment—all these went to make up the new climate that 
produced last Monday's historic verdicts. 

But what of the executive branch of the government? 
What of the Congress? 

How much longer are the Smith Act prosecutions to 
continue? How long are Smith Act victims Gilbert Green 
and Henry Winston to lie in jail? 

When will the Department of Justice end its harass- 
ment of citizens and non-citizens alike? When will the 
deportation and denaturalization drive under the notorious 
McCarran-Walter Act cease? 

When will end the inquisitions that have 
assassinated the reputations of hundreds and driven to 
suicide the Canadian diplomat, E. Herbert Norman, and 
only a few days ago the American scientist, William K. 
Sherwood? 

It's time to end the network of repressive legislation— 
Taft-Hartley, Smith, McCarran, etc.—that helps the big 
business interests and their reactionary political stooges 
but does untold harm to our people and our country. 

_ Jt's time to end what has served as the basis for the 
assault on the le’s liberties: the “Communist conspir- 
acy” myth on which both Hitler and McCarthy built 'their 


power, | 
It's time to finish the job. 


NASSER’S OFFER 

PREMIER NASSER of Egypt is quoted in the cur- 
rent issue of Look magazine, as denying that he ever 
called for the destruction of Israel. He told his interviewer, 
bese Attwood, that no one could find such a threat in 

y. of his speeches, Furthermore, the Egyptian leader 
Be. also asked under what conditions would he favor end- 
ing the state of war with Israel. 


A settlement, he replied, must consider the right of 
Arab refugees to return to their land; and had to take into 
account the frontier lem. The overall settlement 
must also, he said, into account the of the Israelis 
to use the Suez canal and the Gulf of.Aq 

We this remarkable statement of Nasser’s will 
receive pread consideration, both by the govern- 
aaruadinmene as well as by the newspapers. . 

It is extremely significant coming as it does after the 
_thereiy tying tell State Department icy, tasted o 

tying itself to po 
pursuing a course that is independent of any other power. 
aap 9 soeces, sod sae Sends eevee Seas 
his word a begin 


’ gut o° the doldrums and 


-Coast Guard. 


‘unloading a cargo of British goods 


. see the TREASURE CHEST of 
- over in the Mayflower.’ Select sim- 


Latin America’s Cross: 


a 4 +4 e°@ 
New Ship, Different Spirit 
(Continued from Page 1) the crew. It was not a happy ar- 
expected to be rangement. Some 300 spectators 


eater. 
asimouatn protested when. the barque was 
Phe “Massa By segade towed out to a mooring for TV 


funds to Plymouth’ for the celebra-| PUTPOS®s and the crew failed to 


By A. B. MAGIL 
CUBA AND HAITI, 


years since the crucifixion of the 
Central American republic of 
Guatemala, 

Herbert I’. Matthéws of the New 
York Times editorial board has just 


appear at a dinner and ceremony 
tion, claimed that citizens of the sated by the First Unitarian 
Bay State had been hoodwinked, 
| ' Church several months ago. 
even though the ship was destined 
to be berthed permanently at Ply-| The spectators already had been 
mouth. The ruckus in the legisla-| annoyed because they were not al- 
ture brought a retort from public| lowed to board the ship. 
personage in Plymouth to “xeep| “There wouldn’t be enough of 
your money.” * her left to sail to New York if we 
As the Mayflower II stru allowed souvenir hunters on board, 
icked up! the captain explained. 
speed, stories were circulated that; On June 15, there were Indian 
high scale profiteering was planned| day festivities With the Fraternal 
in Plymouth, that it Ww cost!Order of Improved Redmen (a 
$150 for a seat to view the ship,’ white mans organization) running 
that meals were at $5 minimum, the show. One of those on the 
and so on. Plymouth countere«| fringe~ of the crowd, Chief Lo- 
with frequent denials over the renzo Jeffers of Cay Head, mem- 
radio ial by statements in the ber of the Wampanoags, said that 
press. But the damage was done.|no Indians were invited to partici- 
Many who had planned a trip to| pation in the ceremony and that 
Plymouth began to think that it “There isn’t one authentic Indian 
would be wiser to stay at home and in the crowd.” ee was the 
watch the proceedings on tele-| Indian — who taugut the 
vision. Pilgrims how to catch fish and 
* grow corn, thereby saving them 
THE ARRIVAL of the May- from starvation: 
flowe II was not exactly specta-| The Rev. Frederick Meek, minis- 
cular, She had to be t into ter of the Old Seuth Church in Bas- 
Provincetown on Cape Cod by the ton, tried to put the occasion of the 
Leaving there for, second vovage back in perspective 
Plymouth she was bumped by an-| when he spoke at services at Ply- 
other Coast Guard boat — ag mouth. 
ing Plymouth a tug got er her, « . 
bow and tangled its mast with the , po gt sea EB as 
Mayflower’s ropes and sail. In the| orims is to be guilty of a grave 
process of getting the mess untangl- form of treason; to fail to point out 
ed boatswain's mate Joe Lacey of) that the Mayflower Compact is the 
Bristot, England, got two cracked | religious and political am yn which 
ribs. key ideas in our Declaration of In- 
The landing was made before dependence and Constitution first 
an audience of 10,000 whereas Ply-| fo-und rootage, is te alter the facts 
mouth had made preparations for) of our historical past.” 
150,000. The next day the crowd The Rev. Meek’s fine words got 
had dwindled to less than 1,000. little mention, however. More space 
Restaurant owners found that they! will be given to the remarks of 
had over-ordered and thousands of! Vice President Richard Nixon ol 
pounds of chicken and meat went unsavory record when he comes to 
back in the deep freeze. ‘Plymouth shortly. . 
But business was affected not} It would be more edifying if 
only by the smallness of the there would be a re-reading of the 
crowds.-Prices were jacked up with beautiful prose of the Pilgrims’ 
a small hot dog selling for 30 cents| leader, Covernor Bradford who 
and soft drinks for 15 cents. And| wrote after the first lean years: 
through some unexplained mystery: “Thus out of small beginnings 
all the public drinking fountains greater things have been produced 
on t)- waterfront were turned off. by his hand that made all things 
ot lof nothing, and gives being to all 
AFTER THE PLYMOUTH things that are; and as one small 
landing the crew had little time for candle may light a thousand; so the 
relaxation. On the second day, | light here kindled hath shone unto 


from 7 a.m. to 5 p.m, they toiled at many, yea, in some sorte, to our 
whole nation.” 
| — _ 


valued at $200,000 and Boston 
stores promptly began to cash im 
on the merchandise, Filene’s, f 

example, invited the lic to in- 
spect the “imported English treas- 
ures which sailed the séas with! 
Captain Villiers and his crew.” Note 
these sentences from one of Filene’s 
ads: “Come and see them in Fi- 
lene’s MAYYFLOWER shop and 


(Continued from Page 1) 
mosphere changed, the prospect 
of victery loomed ever larger, 
and the past year and a half we 
were avowedly fighting to win. 


I WILL TELL you how I 
found out that we did win be- 
cause there is a touch of irony 
to it. Monday morning, some- 
what tense because I knew this 
was the day of decision, the 
phone rang, 

“This: is Sally,” said a voice. 


British imports that actually ‘came 


ilar items from Filene’s large stock 
of imported British things... .” 
The ‘store did not italicize similar. 

Stamp collectors were invited 
to purchase Mayflower covers at 


$1 


wick Charlton in 
$4.95. the copy. 
iP mrt —_ gc 9, 
it would sell chips of wood from na ; 
ahs | y tieker. pat 
the ship. | I think I mumbled something” 
like what, or what congratula- 
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larticles on Cuba 


‘written jai illuminating series of 


on a two 
|weeks’ visit to’ that yo island. 
‘“All indications afe,” he writes 
“that the great majority of Cubans 
‘oppose General Batista.” 


| In fact, for more than a half 
year guerrilla forces, commanded 
by the youthful. Fidel Castro, have 
|been holed up in the Sierra Maes- 
tra mountains in eastern Cuba, en- 
joying the support and sympathy 
of most of the Cuban people. And 
Batista’s troops have been unable 


to dislodge them. 
* 


WITH the people against him, 
what makes Dictator Batista run? 
“Important busisess, ; 
and land-owning elements, Cuban 

and American” are baeking Bati 
‘reports Matthews. What's more, 
the dictator “has until now had the 
open support and friendship of the 
| United States, as represented by 
the retiring Ambassador Arthur 
Gardner, who is leaving Havana.” 
In his article in the June 17 is- 
‘sue of the Times, Matthews writes 
that negotiations are under way for 
the peaceful ousting of Batista, his 
replacement by a military-civilian 
provisional government, and “free 
democratic elections” a year or 18 
months later. 

Other Latin American countries, 
notably Argentina and Colombia, 
have had sad experiences with the 
type of negotiations Matthews de- 
scribes—negotiations at the top that 
threw out dictatorships but failed 
to bring in democracy. 

* 


WHAT MAKES the whole busi- 
ness even more suspect is Mat- 
thews report that “one hears the 
suggestion that the United States 
State Department should use diplo- 
matic persuasion’ (to give Batista 
the boot). 

“The United States, it is pointed 
out, continues Matthews, “inter- 
vened to overthrow the Guatemal- 
an regime of President Jacobo Ar- 
benz Guzman in 1955 [this should 


democracy.” 


“Never is a long time. As a 


|North American who has lived in 


Joe Was Three Years Old 


to take much longer 
than it probably did, and 
while he was talking the names 
came over the Daily Worker 


ticker. 
* 


I'M A JOURNALISTIC com- 
petitor at heart, but I didn’t at 
all mind being “ "in such 
a way, and seldom has the Daily 
Worker found such an appreci- 
ative audience. (If anyone wishes | 
to-construe that as a plug for 
The Worker financial drive, 

‘so by all means, and I hope it's 

effective enough to get some 

contributions. I am ing a_ 
modest $5 with this story.) 


but it’s only a few i 
I heard of the decision and a lot 
of le have flocked into the 


Peoples World who want to cel- | 


ebrate, and I certainly wouldn't 
want to delay a workers’ cele- 
bration in the 
~ fundity or coherence. 
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Caribbean neighbors, are now in the throes 
Only a few weeks ago Colombia and Chile were on the rack. Argentina is 
and torment. Bolivia, Brazil, Nicaragua, Honduras — lands 


inspiring national effort. 
read 1954] only because of nega-| seg 
tive reaction to communism, but it) 


‘has never intervened on behalf of | 


Big S nke An 
“Sanois OM 


of new agony. 
full of turmoil 
’s three 


without peace. And it's 
Court Ruling 
InBrief — 


historic decisions on civil liberties. 
The Supreme Court: _ 


Latin America I feel the shame; 
of that word. 
Certainly from the nineties win 
of State Richard Olney 
declared that “the United States is 
? e on this conti- 
nent, its fiat is law upon the 
subjects to which it confines its in- 
terposition”; ay the seizure of; 
Puerto Rico, the military occupation) _ ee ae 
of Cuba, Honduras, Santo Domin- C 1. FREED 5 of 14 California 
ea Haiti (the mae —— = 
itian tragedy is in part t | o 
‘acy of the 10-you occupation eee cpa age new trials for the 
U.S. marines); the military inter- ; seeks technical} Ys 
vention in Mexico in 1914; down to Was 4-3, with Justice Clark dissent- 
the rape of Guatemala in 1954 and we. 
the t active support of Ba-' 
tista by U.S. corporations and the 
State Department, it is true that’ 
U.S. intervention in some form has 
been almost continuous — but) 
“never . . . on behalf of democ- 
racy. 


far as this 
record shows, none of them en- 
gaged in or been. associated with 
any but what appear to have been 
wholly lawful activities, or has ever 
. |made a single remark or been pres- 
THROUGHOUT Latin America'ent when someone else made a re- 
where 175,000,000 people—most of mark, which would tend ‘to prove 
whose skins. are not white—live in gt age or. cmp pager oftecting 
|brutal poverty and struggle for at least 60 convicted Smith Act 
better day—Guatemala has become defendants in Philadelphia, Cleve- 
‘a symbol of what they consider the | kand, a St. Louis, pas te 
greatest evil that afflicts them: ra he "agp pes per _ domes 
perialismo yanqui (Yankee imperial- burgh and Puerta Rico. 
| The Eisenhower Doctrine for the! conviction of john T. Watiirs, 
‘Middle East, with its fraud about llinois labor leader. Watkins had 
the threat of aggression from “in- refused to name names of past 
ternational communism,” is only a 28sociates in Communist activities, 
refined version of the Eisenhower- b#sing himself on the First Amend- 
Dulles doctrine that three years ment. The vote was 6-1, with Clack 
ago, under the same pretext of dissenting. This hit directly 
combatting “international commu-}*tt the powers of the n-Americza 
nism,” was used to organize, with Committee hearings, saying, in tie 
the help of the United Fruit Co., ™#)orty opimion written by Chict 
the armed overthrow of the demo- Justice Warren, “First Amendment 
cratic Arbenz government of|freedoms of speech, press, religion, 
erste bridged’ tn legislative Saapicies™ 
spe ; abridged in Vv 2 
PS oy rcp eg ew yor ahead “Investigations conducted sole- 
coup). I found a people riding the! eaninat arts : ; an 
crest of a great democratic wave, ; +: mot rth le ° on te . 
striving to ee itself from the 3-| eae affected this ern “ 
year grip of the United Fruit Co..| Piayright Arthur Mi New Yok 
carrying through a great program 7: staff Robert Shel- 
\of land reform, with trade unions, 4... Seymour Sask mad (Able 
farm organizations and ether Whee Dr. Otto Nathan _libra- 
pie's groups in the toretront an! pian so Mary Kne les, r: 
Daily News writer William Price. 
* All invoked the First Amendment 
ON JUNE 18, 1954, three days, in tegen answer questions 
after Dulles called for a “house- invading their private beliefs and 
cleaning” in Guatemala, a traitor conscience. ° 
colonel Castillo Armas invaded the) 3. SET ASIDE the conviction of 
country from Honduras, his forces!Prof. Paul M. Sweezy, author and 
ipped and lecturer at the University of New 


u 
Ma On 
andes Jo 
ally directing political operations,!on his 
President Arbenz was ousted and and his college 
forced into exile. On July 2 Cas-/was the same as in the Watkins 
tillo. Armas was installed in the ruling, 
Presidential palace. | | 4. SET ASIDE the 1951 “loyal- 
Today the clock has been turned, 
back. The Washington puppet. 
Castillo Armas, rules im behalt of' 
United Fruit and other U.S. cor-: 
i admit cr have 
its that wages have... 
cut on 75 percent of the| 'Detties was markes 
farms of this predominantly agri- 5 | 
cultural nation (N. Y. Times, April ea tobe ‘and . wat pson, | 
These are the fruits. of the “lib-', a 2d 
eration” policy which Dulles would view te the fall the promicn 
like to apply te the countries of|the “contempt” citations, 
socialism. = ,  - |son; who has already served sv 
However, reports from CGuate- stantially more than one year 
mala, as from Cuba, indicate that contempt “maj be incarcerat 
are continuing the bat- ed ander an invalid sentence”. 
ration from both home-| > PER: 
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Dear Editor 


Bring Our Boys 
Home from Abroad 


Dear Editor: 
What about the slogan: Bring 


Back Our Boys From Abroad! as . 


timely in the présent situation? 

It is becoming clear that the 

oples of the lands on which we 
ti imposed our military bases 
all over the world are getting 
sick and tired of what—in their 
eyes and in actuality when all 
factors are taken into considera- 
tion — amounts to OCCUPA- 
TION FORCES by an alien 
country. 

In this age of nuclear weapons 
and guided missiles they realize 
their countries would be the first 
to be consumed in a third world 
war. Our militarists and_politi- 
cians have frankly told them so 
—that the “first line of defense 
for America lies on the Rhine, 
in Formosa and South Korea.” 


Would such a slogan be popu- 
Jar and thereby a potent political 
weapon against the militarists 
and warmongers? 

I would wager that thousands 
of American mothers would re- 
spond to it—and fast. 


Whatever the merit of that pol- 
icy which is making us daily 
more enemies than friends, it is 
certain that the further main- 
tenance of these forces abroad 
and the terrific cagt to us benefit 
no one except the big armaments 
and other firms which make en- 
ormous: profits out of maintain- 
ing international tensions at the 
highest - point. 

Lets start a campaign for 
bringing our ‘boys back home, 
where they belong! 

—James Dolsén. 
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A Letter to Javits 
And His Reply 
NEW YORK 
Dear Editor: 
Many people noted and asked 
about the absence of our Senator 


— Javits form the May 17 
rayer Pilgrimage for civil rights 
in Washington, since he had 
been announced as a speaker 
for that occasion. I am enclos- 
ing am open letter I sent to Sen- 
ator Javits, and his reply. 
BELLA ALTSHULER 

(Below are excerpts from Mrs. 
Alishuler’s letter and the Sena- 
tars reply.) 

Dear Mr. Javits: 

As a citizen and a regular vot- 
er of New York State and a reg- 
istered Democrat, I was con- 
fronted with a problem in the 
last elections—for whom to vote 
for Senator. 

You, Senator Javits, pledged 
if elected you will fight them 
tooth and nail for civil -rights, 
at least to see as a minimum 
_ that our President’s recommen- 
dations are acted upon, and I 
must tell you that I voted: for 
you and did everything I could 
to split the ticket and vote for 
you’ as Senator of the United 
States from New York State and 


I] was very happy when you 
were elected. 


Last Friday, May 17, when, 


your name was announced as a 
speaker at the Prayer Pilgrimage 
in Washington at the Linco 
Memorial, I had decided to 
make the trip to Washington 
under severe hardship, stayi 
away my occupation wit 
financial difficulties, being 

of my last decision to. vote for- 
you. I was listening to: évery 
speaker and to my terrible dis- 
appointment you were not there. 


Letters from Readers 


posed to travel, you were just 
around the corner. 

You are a Jewish man. Do 
you believe that Jewish ple 
under Hitler would be able to 
fight their battle of extermina- 
tion by themselves without the 
support of all decent people of 
the world? You know it would 
be impossible. 

In our country the majority 
of our people are fine and de- 
cent even in the South and sup- 
port the right of all people to 
their freedom and pursuit of 
happiness. I as a white woman 
of Jewish decent that suffered 
and lost a whole family through 
injustice, segregation and so on, 
from which the Negro people 
suffer in our country today, I 
fee] if we don’t make a stop- of 
it today, it will come on us to- 
morrow. 

Please answer and make us 
understand. Let me hear from 
you. 

Yours truly, 


(MRS.) BELLA ALTSHULER 


Dear Mrs. Altshuler: 

Thank you for your letter of 
May 23. 

I was unable to be present at 
the Prayer Pilgrimage on May 
17 as the Senate was at the time 
of my scheduled appearance 
considering an important appro- 
priations measure for the De- 
partment of Commerce. This 
bill had been previously sched- 
uled for another date but had 
been postponed for Friday, mak- 
ing it impossible for other Sen- 
ators, as well as myself, to at- 
tend. However, I did send .a 
message, a copy of which is en- 
closed. . 

Sincerely, 


JACOB K. JAVITZ, U.S. 


H-Bomb Exchange 
With Saturday Review 
CHICAGO, 


Dear: Editor: 


Congratulations o nthe Cou- 
sins - Magil exchange in The 
Worker and on Magil’s factual 
and -well-reasoned reply to Nor- 
man Cousins. This is big stuff 
—the hottest issue i.e world 
today. The people o. ine United 
States are-catching up with those 
in the so-called Free World on 
the issue of H-bomb tests and 
those in the, uncommitted coun- 
tries. : : 

The Saturday Review for years 
has been doing a good job in 
pointing out the dangers inherent 
in radioactivity and fallout, sueh 
as publishing Bertrand Russell, 
but has never given the Soviet 
Union credit for its initiative in 
irying to call a halt to the whole 
horrible business. Magil’s piece 
does thai and does it well. He 
handled the question in-a way 
that will be of great benefit to 
the American workingclass and 
to The Worker. m. 

; Harry J. Canter. 


Asks Help for 


Tornado Victims 


“KANSAS CITY, Kan. 


“enclose some pictures L took 
of the tornado damage here~The 


winds at the center reached 500 | 
Thirty-five are 


miles am hour. 
dear; 418 homes are completely 


destroyed, and hundreds were: 


i “see or te 68 


lois 


tir Gules cadet sti-gs6 ein St~ - 


‘Aue O20) ssrite lo slavoeoe 


~ 


all civic ps, are giving money 

and othe to tornado relief, — 

I think it would be fine if our 

readers made a sniall contribu- 

tion—send money to: The Salva- 

tion Army, Tornado Relief, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. : 
—John Fleming. 


Leonora O'Reilly 
No ‘Outsider’ 
Dear Editor: 

Art Shield’s “Jack—From Cop 
to Snake” in your issue of May 
19, refers to Leonora O'Reilly as 
one of the “women pickets from 
the outside” in the white goods 
workers strike (I presume he is 
referring to the strike of 1912, 
led by Rose Schneiderman). It 
so happens that by then Miss 
O'Reilly had been for some 20 
years one of the best-known 
women in the labor movement 
in this pare of the country, and 
if sh weas an “outsider” to the 
striki-g white-good workers, it 
must news to some of the 
pioneers of those hectic days 
still living amongst us. 

Leonora O'Reilly was taken to 
workers’ meetings as a babe in 
arms by her mother, who worked 
in a shirt factory, and who had 
come to this country as a hungry 
Irish immigrant in the ‘40's, and 
left a widow with a family to 
support. At the age of 16 
nora joined the Knights of La- 
bor, having already worker for 
five years in a collar factory. She 
als owas one of the founders of 
a Working Woman's Society in 
New York which eventually gave 


League. 

She became friends with Jose- 

hine Shaw Lowell, Felix Adler, 

illiam Dean Howells, and a 
host of others, some of whom en- 
abled her to leave her factory 
job and educate herself. Even- 
tually she became a moving fig- 
urme in workers training, in the 
Manhattan Trade School and in 
1908 was, along with Jane Ad- 
dams, Lillian Wald and others, 
founder of the Women’s Trade 
Union League. 

She was an active organizer 
for the League for 10 years or 
more, until her health broke 
down, and it was probably as its 
representative. that-the “smike 
cop” Jack saw her arrested on 
the picket line in the white goods 
workers strike.—A READER. 


Says Our Editorial 
Was “Condescending’ 

. BRONX, N.Y, 
Dear Editor: 

Your editorial, “Butter and egg 
bomb,” treats a key subject in a 
fashion which seems to me in- 
adequate. 

It could have been written by 
anyone accepting the idea of co- 
existence. Not a word in it car- 
ries that extra measure of perce 
tion and enlightenment whic 
derives from Marxism. 

Indeed you even indulge in 
phrases like “This is confident 


_ talking” and “Whether Khrush- 


chev is right or wrong.” These 
phrases have a ring of detach- 
ment, of condescension; of that 
so-called objectivity which may 
be a riate among the lib- 
eral 
of place among Marxists. 

A journal which stands for so- 
cialism ought to be able to pro- 
duce an rial explaining the 
ohana aes $y cere 

uctivity, peace. It n 
not make ‘Eat predictions about 
y particular socialist 


eptics but is entirely out 


TNS AT teal peyenwel cng 
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By ABNER W. BERRY 


FOR TWO dollars a year 
a reader can get a monthly 
desegregation protls of the 
United States trom the Sou- 
thern School News. I will 
have more to 
later about 
who puts it out 
and where it 
can be obtain- 
ed, but right 


now I want to 


pursue a thought 


which occured 
to me _ after 
reading the 
complete June issue. ® 

I wondered about President 
Eisenhower, the leaders of the 
Republican and Democratie Par- 
ties, the pledged supporters of 
civil rights legislation. If they 
had been constant readers of 
SSN’s 16 solidly filled pages of 
desegregation news from the 17 
southern states and the District 
of Columbia, I thought, they 
might not remain so helpless be- 
fore the noisy campaigns of the 
Dixiecrats. For in its pages one 
finds faithfully and obpectively 
reported the battle of the two 
Souths—the one out of power, 
but sticking courageously for 
law and wa the other wield- 


birth to the National Consumers | ing state power to subvert law 


and pervert morality. 
Out of a raging battle of words, 


. Jaws, bombs, fiery crosses and 


even gunfire, over the isue of 
school desegregation there has 
emerged 684 school districts 
which have either desegregated 
or are in the process of desegre- 
ersgation. Seven of these, SSN re- 
ports, are in two Deep South 
states: two in Tennessee and five 
in Arkansas. Of course, the eight 
holdouts without any desegrega- 
tion of public schools remain, 
These are, Alabama,. Florida, 
Georgia, North and South Caro- 
lina, Louisiana, Mississippi and 
Virginia. But the battle goes on. 
* 


IT IS TRUE that the brunt of 


the battle is still being borne by 


the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 
and other Negro organizations; 
but there has ate a pick-up in 
the number of white Southerners 
Rte out, including those in 
the hold-out states. 

The: government of the State 
of Virginia is thoroughly for 
white supremacy. Gov. Thomas 
B. Stanley, Attorney General J. 


_ Lindsay Almond, Jr., and the 


two U. §S. Senators. Harry F. 
Byrd and A, Willis Robertson, 
all Democrats, have openly ex- 
amined defiance of the Supreme 
Court and federal courts. Typi- 


cal of the state's attitude is the _ 


brief filed in the U.S. Court of 

Appeals against a federal court 

tine to “ie pe the schools 

of Norfolk ew News. 
In part, the brief declared: 


ner, M author in ad- 

dressing a class at the University 
of V , said of Virginia's bla- 
tant racism: 

. Plt.is} the sort of thing you'd 
Pw e ip AL Si. is ye ’ 

*)8t- 


Ne by ls threes 


eolese of) qu e7ig ot sme so} 


And in Richmond the Rev. 
Frederick H. Olert, president of 
the Richmond Ministers Associa- 
tion, the group which had de- 
nounced segregation in its Jan- 
uary “Statement of Conviction on 
Race,” resigned as pastor of the 
Second Presbyterian Church. He 
Ln no reasons, but said he 

idn’t want to bring harm to his 
church. 

In line with the Faulkner re- 
marks on Virginia, called its: May 
edition a “Jimcrow Issue” in 
which there were pro-integration 
articles by Faulkner, Mrs. Sarah 
Patton Boyle, wife of a faculty 
member, and Dr. Edwin B. Hen- 
derson, state president of the 
NAACP. There were two rebut- 
tal articles from John Kasper 
and Fleming, of the 
White Citizens Councils. —. - 

The opposite of this was a 
souvenir coin struck by a com- 
mittee in King William County, 
ins¢ribed on one side “The-Con- 
stitution 6f the Supreme Court,” 
and “Liberty or Tyranny.” The 
implication is made plain by Sen. 
R 's words in presenting 
the coins to 19 southern senators. 


THE BATTLE raged on. The 
new, fighting for supremacy with 
the old. 

Camille F. Gravel, the Demo- 
cratic National Committeeman 
from Louisiana, took his position 
with those who support the Su- 
preme Court's desegregation rul- 
ings. In New Orleans he told 


regation order. It undoubted 
will take a long time for the 


ntation in fringe areas 

which will set the pattern for 
desegregation.” 

This is directly opposite the 

stand taken by practically all 


‘Deep South state officials fo the 


effect that desegregation will 
“never” take place, or at least 
not so long as the current heads 


are where they are. Gravel re« © 


rted only 18 letters opposing 
lis view and 14 cafe from 
(White) Citizens Councils.” 

There were similar develo 


‘ments reported from everp South- 


se ore In ‘Nashville where 
the sehool board is preparing to 
— desegregation this fall 
SSN caught a discussion with 

conducted by W.A. Bass, 
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ASSIGNMENT U.S.A. 


. Are College Students as 


) 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


CHICAGO-—The Uniyer- 
sity*of Chicago is an oasis 
of green and Gothic archi- 
tecture in the -hurly-burly 
of this industrial metropolis. 


Talking to students here~as I 
had at Cornell, overlooking its 
famous blue 
lake the other 
day —and to 
students on 
the smaller 
campuses 
along «my 
route, | came 
away with 
impressions of 
. the way col- 
lege students é 
are thinking = 
today. And remember, they now 
constitute one-third of —_ 
America between the ages of | 
and 22. . 

They will not agree that they 
are “Silent Generation. 
They are asking questions, and 
often, they will insist, “in a loud 
voice.” 

Much of the questioning is 
self-examination: “Are we doing 
what we should at college?” a 
Cormell senior asked. Another 


replied: “We'ré on a treadmill 


of studies and don't get enough 
time to know what's going on 
around ps. A third, a tow- 
headed chemistry major in his 
junior year said they saw noth- 
ing but a few: magazines out- 
ide their text-books. He would 
want fo read more, he said, but 
he can't afford the luxury since 
he has grades to make. 

But the’ first, a student from 
New York City, majoring in lit- 
erature, ‘said she had set the 


or 


B ey \ 


job she will get—to catch up on 
moder classics which she de- 
fined as the works of James, 
Dreiser, Steinbeck, Hemingway, 


+ ‘and the French writers, Sartre 


and Camus. “Oh _ yes,”~ she 
added, “James: Joyce and Sean 
O'Casey. 

When I mentioned Van Wyck 


. Brooks’ article in the New York 


Times several months ago which 


‘said American writers of today 


carry a banner with the inscri 
tion, “No causes!”, they mes 
understood. “No,” the New 
Yerker replied thoughtfully, “We 
are not reformers nor are we 
revolutionariés. But we have 
sympathies.” The NAACP is a 
— one, she said, and she 
lieved that most students agree 
that absolute equality should 
reign in ica. One of the 


others iritervened impatiently to 
say that only twe of Cornell's 


60 fraternity houses are inter- 


racial, “But it's a beginning,” 
the New York student con- 
tended. They agree it was a be- 
ginning, “but only a beginning.” 

A third, from the state of 
Washington, the ‘chemistry ma- 
jor, said thoughtfully that this 


generation was not “silent,” it 


spoke up on pers 4 issues, but he 


WELL, now that you 
know about cigarettes and 
cancer, why DONT you 
quit smoking? 

A couple of decades ago, a 
leading cigarette manufacturer 
ran a series of ads which read, 
“Future Events Cast Their Sha- 
dow.” They were talking, of 
course, of excessivé weight from 
eating candy, the implication be- 
ing that you should “reach for a 
Lucky instead of a sweet.” Re- 
cent much-publicized. results of 
research prove that they were 
right—but that the shadow_fore- 
cast danger, not from sweets, but 
from tobacco. That shadow is no 
longer vague and nebulous. It 
has become the very real threat 
or severe illness and premature 
death. 

Why, then, do you persist in 
smoking? ‘ 

AS A RESULT of the inven- 
tion of the. cigarette in South 
America about 1750, smoking 
tobacco has become an almost 
universal habit, at least in the 
. western world. ween against 
the use of tobacco ered 
forth soon after it. was- imported 
to Europe, afd the.thunder has 
been increasing up to the present 


Cahiitbies found the Indians 


alties as amputation of the nose, 
in Russia, smokers were not dis- 
couraged, and continues to en- 
joy great arity in spite of the 
more modern medical indictment 
of smoking as a factor in respira- 


tory ilness. 
7 


IN VIEW of the current feel- 
ing that smoking is not only gea- 
erally deleterious; but that to- 
bacco tar produces cancer of the 
Jungs, it is reasonable to wonder 
why smokers do not stop. smok- 
ing. The question ef why 
smoke has been asked‘for cen- 
turies. One of the chief reasons 
in the modern world, of course. 
is for the relief of tension. 


In an article in Science some- 
time ago, the following reasons 
were listed: “nicotine; optical 
perception of the smoke; fire- 
worship; agreeable smell and 
taste; mechanical manipulation 


of oy cigarette somewhat 
resembling the influence of the 
nipple on the infant; pleasurable 
irritation of the laryngeal and 
tracheal sensory branches of the 
pneumogastric nerve; relief of 
tension; stimulation; sociability; 
gives people something to do; 

ace- 


lood 


do not explain why it is 
for some people to give 


so ha 


VJ 


td 
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the social and political funda- 
mentals of our time. In other 
words, he said, “De we argue 
whether socialism is better than 
capitalism?” He had read that 
revious generations in the col- 
ate carried on such arguments, 
but “we avoid that.” All three 
agreed he was right, that topic 
was too “hot,” too much trouble 
could accrue to the students 
who got into that subject. 
“Whatever ges a get in- 
to.” one said, “is the ar t 
between Republicans aa Dem- 
ocrats. But not much ~ more 


than that, if at all.” 
* 


THEY volunteered that the 
outlook on the campus today is 
dominated by the ambition “to 
get 
your university years are geared 
to the objective of a“twenty-five 
thousand dollar a year income.” 
One said, and the others con- 
curred, “we have had it so 
we dont want to think it 
unpleasant things — like depres- 
sions, wars, and ways of life 
that are said to be better than 
capitalism.” 

The elder among them, (21), 
said they had “skipped the de- 

ression years, knew of it only 


ahead”—which means that 


tell you what to. t 


membered World War II only 
by recalling an older brother 


who was away. ~ “I , he 
gnused, “you don’t think so hard 
in good times as you do in bad.” 


All of them scorned the fac-. 


ulty ‘attitude which they said re- 
arded them as “high school 
ids.” They were in rebellion 
against a class-room supervision 
“that was too hide-bound,” that 
did not permit them to go at 
their studies “our own way,” 
which meant, as I understood 
them, a wider latitude in the 
range of their readings beyond 
the allotted text-books, the fre- 
quent examinations “as we had 
in high school” to - ascertain 
whether in a given period, the 
had read the materials retretied. 
They wanted more freedom to 
“explore the subjects beyond the 
limits the. professor imposed.” 
There was unanimity on one 
fact: that their “bull-sessions” 
which often lasted throughout 
the night included every topic 
that concerned them and they 
mentioned such questions as 
peace or war, the nuclear fall- 
out, corruption in high places, 
regimentation of thought, reli- 
gion, 
course, one pf the boys said, 
“girls.” And the young lady 
added, “boys. 2 ; 
AT CHICAGO I encountered 
imilar expressions, with these 
diffeences: virtually afl the stu- 
dents to whom I spoke believed 
theirs was “the most liberal of 
all colleges.” You could “spout 
off” on anything, you could take 
issue with the om any 
matter, and the f: “did not 
, but en- 
couraged you to ‘examine all 
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cago because they were drawn 
by its “liberal reputation.” There 
was far against 
“rigid faculty su ” here. 
Some believed present Ad- 
ministration “was not as good as 
the old days,” when Dr. Hutch- 
the university. Others 
argued that it was “just about 
the same.” 

But here, too, young. voices 
tell you that they “stayed away” 
from poli ideas, not because 
they were ‘banned,” they insist- 
ed, “but because we're not so 
interested in politics as maybe 
previous generations were.” 

All to whom I spoke abhorred 
McCarthyism and believed ‘that 
‘every man had a right to his 
view and his say. 

A foreign student at Cornell 

(where some 600 come from 
abroad) observed, “That's true 
so long as your view and-your’ 
i el ong 
" ; capit " t " 
He said that at shenes where 
he studied a year before com- 
ing here, “many students were 
as Communist as blazes.” 
It wouldnt be healthy for your 
career here, he smiled, “if you 
were known as an advocate of 
the Marxist view of life.” The 
others agreed — the young 
woman from New York. A speak- 
er recently returned from Com- 
munist China, she argued, “told 
us that the country was better 
with Mao Tse-tung than it was 
with Chiang Kai-shek.” Yes, the 
French s t agreed, that had 
been said, but it was one only 
voice among hundreds that spoke 
at the university. 

And so the viewpoints went; 
I am not ready to make any fi 
generalizations on the asis of 
what I heard, but that is what I 


“ 
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When tobacco is used habitual- 

, @ limited tolerance against 
effects of nicotine is acquir- 

ed. If the accustomed quantity is 
exceeded, unpleasant symptoms 
may arise, especially irritation of 
the respiratory tract, digestive 
disturbances, depression of parts 


smoke (especially the tobaceo tar) 
act as irritants to the tongue, the 

e, the mucous membrane of 
the mouth, throat, and pharynx, 
and the entire upper respirtory 
tract. Smoking also raises the 
blood sugar level. : 

* 


THERE have been many in- 
teresting experiments in an ef- 
fort to determine whether or not 
tobacco tmoking_ is an addiction. 
Upon the injection by ‘+hypeder- 
mic of nicotine in 35 volunteer 
subjects, the subtle, psychic -ac- 
tion that resulted was distinguish- 
able from the action of cocaine or 
codeine, but non-smokers found 
it “queer” and smokers usually 
thought the sensation pleasant. 

‘In fact, smokers who were giv- 
en an adequate dose usually di 
not feel that they wanted te 
smoke for some time. Some even 
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TV VIEWS 


THE FIRST WEEK OF 
Nightbeat on Channel 5 with- 
out Mike Wallace proved how 
excellent was the staff work 
that contributed to Mr. Wal- 


lace’s! suiccess. I 
remember, when 

] was teaching §F == 
at the Jefferson #33 
School, that lL. Se 
was absent one #e 

evening, and 
my class told 
me the teacher- 
less session was § 
the most success- 3 
ful session of 
the term. I took this as a compli- 
ment, for the mark of a good ex- 
ecutive is that things go smoothly 
while he is away. 

John Wingate, taking over the 
Nightbeat reins, -is going full 
speed ahead with the Wallace 
team of steeds, and he has added 
interest and variety by permitting 
others to alternate now and then 


in the driver's seat. 
* 


AL MORGAN, author of “The 
Great Man,” led off the first week's 
interviews with a truly great man 
as his subject, the Negro scholar, 
Dr. W. E. B. DuBois. Never was 
there a grander Nightbeat portrait. 
It is to Mr. Morgan's credit that 
he let the TV audience see the full 
stature of Dr. DuBois, who confer- 
red dignity or the questions by the 
straightforward sincerity of his an- 
swers. 

Dave Platt in the Daily Worker 
has alfeady given the details of 
the splendid TV half - hour, in 
which Dr. DuBois among many 
other matters, expressed his fait 
and hope in the Soviet Union, de- 
clared that the American press had 
underplayed the role xs outside 
capitalist subversion in the Hun- 
gary events, and, in-answer to one 
query, opined that the Daily Work- 
er was trying to give the truth 
though its facilities were limited. 

Dr. DuBois expressed agreement 
with Khrushchev’s prediction that 
the grandchildren of the present 
——- in America would be 


ving under Socialism. “We can- . 


not,” he said, “go on being*ruled by 
business men for private profit.” 
The Socialist revolution will come 
about, he declared, “by a change in 
our attitude to each other,” and he 
explained that this would be a 
change from rivalry and hatred to 
cooperation. The Russian experi- 
ence is not the only form possible, 
he continued, adding, “The vio- 
lence that accompanies the reyolu- 
tion is not the revolution.” 

Never did wiser and more inspir- 


ing words come from my TV box. 
* 


MARY MARGARET McBRIDE 
took over the second part of this 
first program, conducting a rather 
depressing interview of Max and 
Ethel Schuster, the elderly couple 
whose son, Arnold, was murdered 
by gangsters five years ago after 
he had - hel siles find Willie 
Sutton, the bank robber. 

Miss McBride adopted the velvet 
mournful tone of an undertaker, 
end found herself supplying the an- 
swers-as well as the questions, hav- 
ing failed to strike a spark to re- 
lieve the gloom. It was like trying 
to bounce a ball of soft clay on 
damp earth, for the Schusters were 
not at all adept at self-expression. 

Miss McBride is one of the most 
skillful of interviewers, and her 
radio performances of some years 
batk ined an audience of til- 
lions, but at that -time her sub- 
jects were writers of clever books. 
On| this Nightbeat assignment she 


ae dolefully like a fish out of 
water. 


* 
JOHN WINGATE took over. the 
t Of the week, sata for one 
eight session by Morgan 
; re Kramer, the motion 
“. The Jean and handsome Wingate 
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New Management 


By BEN LEVINE — 


though the blows he landed were 
a bit gentler than his predecessor's. 
This was particularly evident when 
I Led Three Lives’ Herb- 
ert Philbrick came before him. 


To employ a metaphor from the_ 


bull ring, Mr. Madr sap as the 
tough-skined Philbrick pawed the 
ground, did some effective goading 
as a picador, but .never achieved, 
as I hoped he would do, the mata- 
dor’s finishing blow. It seemed to 
me as if he was treating Mr. Phil- 
brick not like a bull but like .a 


~ golden calf or a sacred cow. 


He drew from Philbrick the ad- 
mission that his TV sketches.about 
Communists were only “accurate 
within the medium of TV _ enter- 
tainment,” and he had ‘Philbrick 
arguing that it was not a case of 
telling something that never hap- 


od 
pened, “it was a case of giving the. 


most dramatic form.” 

Why not do a straight documen- 
tary? Wingate te to which 
Philbrick replied this would get a 
smaller audience. ‘ 

Mr. Wingate also asked the ob- 
vious question that is never usually 
asked (the way Wallace does)— 
why did Philbrick’s book never 
mention the bombs, sabotage or the 
stealing of secret plans, with which 
his series is ecb 

All Philbrick*could answer was 
that this stuff came from the “files” 
he accumulated as an FBI spy, 
“files” apparently so secret that no 
one is allowed into his room at the 
Herald Tribune (though he admit- 
ted on further questioning that 
any employe of the Herald Trib had 
access to his office.) 

It developed that Philbrick was 


an advertising manager before he 


DuBOIS 
joined the FBI, having therefore 


~had his training in a college of 


deception. There were also some 
gentle hints at the wealth being 
made from the gold mine of anti- 
Communism. 

But on the whole, no lead was 
followed up when it became really 
embarrassing, and the candle flick- 
ered feebly that Mr. Wingate ap- 
plied to the dark labyrinth of the 
Lives and Lies of Herbert Phil- 
brick, 

Even Wallace, I suppose, would 
not ask the most obVious question. 


of all: How is it that no person was 


ever indicted for a single one of the 
many crimes alleged on Mr. Phil- 
brick’s infinite series? 


THE JAPANESE represetitative | 
to the United Nations, Dr. Koto 


Matsondaira, wound up the first 
week of the Wingate interviews, 
and he gave us a first-rate lesson in 
the diplomatic art of saying noth- 


in 

"Br. Matsondaira’s round, frank, 
ungish face disarmed suspician. 
e listened so eagerly to the ques- 

tions, he seemed so eager to help, 

he stru so sincerely with the 

English language, that it was hard 

to realize Mr. Wingate got exactly 

nowhere, : 

‘Dr. Matsondaria was a member of 
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By ART SHIELDS 


EIGHTY YEARS: The first 
American strike leaders to die 
by court order gave up their 
lives just 80 years ago this 
Friday. The date was June 21, 
1877, when 10 Irish miners swung 
from the gallows in Eastern Penn- 
sylvania, while silk-hatted coal 
barons looked on. ... 


That’s when the first*big frame- 
up harvest was reaped by Ameri- 
can -employers. The labor move- 
ment was still in its infancy then. 
It is 100 times stronger today. But 
Frame-Ups have dogged it all the 
way. For the history of the work- 
ingclass, as Bill Haywood said, # 
“written in drops of blood.” 

* 

EIGHTY YEARS! Yet the hero- 
ism of those early martyrs flames 
brightly today. And I can almost 
seethe manly forms of young Hugh 
McGeehan, the athlete, and James 
Boyle, the first two to die, as they 
shook hands on the scaffold in Pot- 
tsville, Pa. Each youth wore a red 
rose in his jacket lapel. And they 
said: “We'll die like men,” as the 
hangman pulled them away. 

The hangman gave McGeehan 
a cruel death. The noose was set 
badly. Reporters said McGeehan 
took a long time to die. And he 
struggled in agony as the rope bit 
into his skin. 


THE COAL barons were having 
their revenge. McGeehan was a dy- 
namic leader in the ctr ar nage 
mining strike two year’s before. He 
was an excellent speaker. And he 
was always in the van when strik- 
ers marched from pit to pit with 
fife and drum bands. 

Those fife and drum marches are 
described in the: Official Histor 
of the National Guard of Pecuie 
vania. And the Generals, who were 
trying to crush the strike, could not 
suppress their admiration for the 
workers courage and solidarity in 
their official reports. 


But military violence and hunger 
had their effect. The strikers were 
starving. 

“Day after day men, women and 
children went to the adjoining 
woods to dig roots and pick up 
herbs to ame Bory and soul togeth- 
er,” said Andrew Roy; in his his- 
tory of the miners.” (Quoted by 
Richard O. Boyer and Herbert M. 
Morais in “Labor’s: Untold Story.’) 

* 


THE STRIKE was crushed in 
seven long months. The union— 
The Miners’ and. Laborers’ Union 
—was wiped out. But the miners 
didn't give up. And the struggle 
continued against company cheat- 
ing (the men were paid by the ton); 
against high prices at company 
stores, and against unjust firings. 

Most of the militant miners were 
Irish with strong rebel traditions 


“from the homeland. And they kept 


together through an Irish fraternal 
society—the Ancient Order of Hi- 
bernians. coe 

This society was nicknamed “The 
Molly Maguires.” The nickname 
came from a legendary old woman 
in Ireland, who was called the-soul 
of the Irish peasants rebellion 
against their British landlords. And 


the coal barons attacked this or- 


ganization with violence and frame- 


“What Debs Said of _ 


“Molly Maguires”’ 
“June 21, 1887, the curtain 

‘fell upon the... . tragedy 
toil, The executioner did 
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THE ATTACK was directed by 
Franklin B. Gowen, the President 
of the Reading Railroad Co. Gow- 
en is one of the bloodiest figures in 
American industrial history. He 
was also America's first big mono 
oly leader. He headed t Fo 8 
anthracite mining trust. His com- 
pany owned the richest mine lands 
and fixed prices for the industry. 

And Gowen hated the miners as 
a monopoly chief as well as an in- 
dustrial employer. For the Irish 
miners were active in the “Anti- 
Monopoly League,” that was fight- 
ing the trust in the State Legisla- 
ture. 


Gowen used -vigilante terror 
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“AND ‘THEY SAID, 


THE FIRST FR: 
The 10 Irish mine martyrs 

the f ing six, who were— 
HANGED IN POTTSVI 
Boyle, Thomas Munley, James 
Roarity, and the following four, 
HANGED AT Mauch Chu 
J. Doyle, Edward Kelly and 


against the Hibernians at first. He 
organized mufder bands called 
Modoes” and the “Sheetiron” 
gangs, and killed a number of 
men and women and beat up man 
more, And when the killings didn't 
crush the miners the frameups be- 
gan, 
Gowen began by arresting the 
miners’ leaders wholesale and 
charging them with “murder.” Sev- 


Rockwell Kent at 75, , 


By SIDNEY FINKELSTEIN 
Karl Marx once wrote that. 
in the future society, without 
exploitation, when people are 
able to live in a rounded way, 


and develop the many sides.of 
their personality, there would be 
no painters; there would be peo- 
ple “who, among other things, also 
paint.” 

This comes to mind when I 
think of Rockwell Kent. Not ‘that 
he isn’t a painter, and an inspired 
one, whose paintings when we see 
them always seem to be even 
moré- beautiful than we remember 
them tobe. But he is so many 
more things; one of the greatest 
book designers_ and_ illustrators, 
for example, which is a quite dif- 
ferent thing from being a painter. 

William Morris, the English 
artist, poet, and socialist, near the 
end of the last century, ‘said that 
the make-up of a book should be 
itself a work of beauty. Man, he 
said, has always “striven to orna- 
ment the work of his own hands.” 
And .in this- respect, .Rockwell 


Kent’s design and illustrations. of .. 


works like Melville’s Moby. 


Voltaire’s Candide, his own Wil- 


derness, are classics e 


he is dealing with a public of ene- 
mies; the artist, on the other hand, 
with a public of friends and neigh- 
bors.” Unfortunately, there are 
artists today of whom the latter 
is not true. But to treat people as 
“friends and -neighbors” has been 
Kent's way of life and work, 
| * 


IT IS SAD that now, im cele- 
brating his: seventy-fifth birthday, 
Rockwell Kent should be striving 


with the State Department to get 
that he can paint 
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Hugh McGeehan, James 
Thomas Duffy and James 
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eral company bosses and stooges 
and one cop had been.killed by 
unknown persons after the -vigi- 
lante terror began. No company 
killers were ever arrested, however. 
And Gowen and the newspapers 
howled for the blood of the work- 


ingmen. 
” 


GOWEN’S technique was sim- 
ple. The “Moily Maguires” is a 


murder outfit.” he said. And 
“Membership in “The Mollies is 
enough to hang a man.” 

Gowen’s call for blood was echo- 
ed by the capitalist press. And 
newspapers, like the New York 


Tribune, which had laughed at the: 


anti-Hibernian propaganda a year 
before, headlined the trust leader’s 
slanders. 

And, sad to say, the Church join- 
ed in the anti-Hibernian attack. 
And a number of Catholic priests 
denied the children of Hibernians 
the right to burial in consecrated 
ee This fact is reported by J. 
Walter Coleman, the Catholic his- 
torian in his book—“The Molly Ma- 
guire Riots.” His studies were fi- 
nanced by the Knights of Colum- 


WS 


The “evidence” against the Hi- 
bernians was faked, however. This 
was hinted by Coleman_himself. 
And it is stated very positively by 
Dr. Marvin W. Senlegel, the biog- 
rapher of Gowen, whose book; 
Franklin B. Gowen, The Ruler of 
the Reading, was endorsed by a 
Reading. President, R. W. Brown, 
70 years after the frameup. 

The expose of the fake “evi- 
dence” is y ies t of all, however, 
by Anthony Bimola in his excellent 
book on “The Molly Maguires.” 

* 


THE “EVIDENCE” was faked 
by the Pinkerton Detective Agency, 
which has poisoned. American life 
since 1850. Its undercover men 
are still stooling-on union men to- 
day. 7 

And the hanging trials that fol- 
lowed were as crude as drumhead 
courtmartials. : 

Frameup trials are run- more 
smoothly today. . . . The ruling 
class has learned some tricks in 80 
years. ... . But the frameup trials 
of the 1870's were naked exam- 
ples of ruling class “justice.” 

Gowen was taking no chances. 
The President of the Reading Rail- 
road and coal company attorneys 
served as official prosecutors in the 
courtroom. All Irish were excluded 
from the juries. Defense witnesses 
were jailed on perjury charges 
when they stepped off the stand, 
and later sentenced to years in pri- 
son. The prosecution witnesses 
were crooked Pinkertons and habit- 
ual criminals. Uniformed National 
Guardsmen, with bristling bayo- 
nets, surrounded the courtrooms 
and menaced the friends of the de- 
fendants. 


bus. 


* 

AND GOWEN called on the na- 
tive born jurors to make coal com- 
pany property “safe from the for- 
éign-born Irish, and cried: 

“. . - « Solemn judges of the 
law and of the facts — august 
ministers in the temple of justice 
—robed for sacrifice, I bring you 
this prisoner and lay him upon 

your altar... .” 

The verdict was written in .ad- 
vance. All the jurors had to consid- 
er, under Gowen’s theory, was that 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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roud of His 


| cial of the International Workers 


Order. He has also travelled all 
his life, and written beautifully 
about his travels, for writing is 
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Art ail His Liberalis 


another of his talents. He has 
gone not only East and West, but 
to the far North, in the Arctit, 
and South, to the tip of South 
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America. j 

THERE is another side of Rock- 
well Kent. He is a pretty stub- 
born and - unregenerate person. 
He wrote in his recent autobi- 
ography, It's Me O Lord (another 
one of those books which gives 
us a thrill simply to handle, look 
at and turn the pages), “When; 
glancing over our Government's 
official list of organizations, meet- 
ings, banquets, petitions, letters, 
etc. etc. subversive to Fascism 
here and abroad, I find that since 
1935 I’m credited with part in 
only eighty-five, I am ashamed.” 

All of this means that his heart 
is not exactly brimming over with 
love for’ everybody and anybody. 
I don’t think that he has ever hat- 
ed anyone. But there are people 
with whom he will have nothing 
to do. Once, .when a real-estate 
owner tried to take advantage of 
him, and then said, “Well anyhow, 
we part as friends,” Kent answered, 
“We don’t part friends. We arent 
friends; we never were friends, 
and I hope to God I never lay eyes 
on you again.” 

In ‘the same spirit, he writes 
about the time after the death of 
Sacco and Vanzetti, “In my con- 
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IT’S five-thirty on a hot aft- 
ernoon in Fresno, California. 
The sun is still blazing like 
mad, and in shaky old 
the workers are ang | fteched 
home from the distant fields. 

' Dust-caked, grim with fatigue, 
Negroes, Mexicans, Okies, Indians, 
some Orientals, 

their . bodies sag 

and nobody sings; 

nobody talks. 

These are peo- 

ple, obviously, 

who have been 

somewhere. Why 

do so many Am- 

erican _ workers 

have the look of 

death on them  . 

after a day in the factories and 
fields? It must be the speed-up, 
that little drop of poison in the ro- 
mantic glass of our bubbling pros- 
perity. 

This great San Joaquin Valley 
is a fabulous granary. that could 
feed all America. No place could 
serve as a better example of what 
is most typical in America; its high 
production, its mechanization; its 
rule by the monopolies. 7 

There are_many small ranches 
in the great Valley, but the mon- 
opolist farms produce most of the 
crops. The monopolies also con- 
trol prices, and they mhage. the 
politics of California. 

I have never seen such vast hold- 
ings in America. We drove for fif- 
teen_miles through one ranch that 
contained 250,000 acres. Another 
ranch we visited contained 33,000 
acres, 

An inevitable question forms in 
the mind as one rolls through the 
green empire. The leagues of cot- 
ton fields and rice paddies, these 
miles and miles of vineyard, peach 
orchards, orange and lemon trees, 


these endless miles of asparagus, 


strawberries, potatoes, sugar beets, 
barley —— 

All this vital food for a nation, 
all this wealth produced by the 
interplay -of sun and earth and 
water, of natures chemistry and 
human science, of weather and 
human labor — can this miracle of 
the life-force, this dialectic of man 
and his universe, really belong to 
a few lousy millionaires? 

But it does. The owners are ab- 
sentee financiers in the main; all 
the work is done by hired hands. 
An agronomist in one of these huge 
“factories in the fields,” as their 
ablest critic, Carey McWilliams, 
has named them, received about 
$300 a month, I was told. The field 
worker averages 75 cents an hour; 
he doesn't even get the skimpy 
could do.” 

HIS IS the kind of life that 
keeps a person young, and Rock- 
well Kent is probably the young- 
est man of seventy-five that any- 
body has ever met. He is not the 
kind of person who gets night- 
mares from worrying about. what 
reaction: cam do. To him, reac- 
tionaries, self-centered, mean, 
grasping people, are a kind of 
ungus growth which humanity 
will discard when it gets sufficient- 
ly annoyed. 7 : 

This shows in his paintings and 
drawings. Art cannot lie about 
the person who creates it, and re- 
main art. And. Rockwell Kent's 
art is a wonderful possession for 
a nation to boast of. It is a good 
art, and I don’t mean simply the 


~-— - 


* high degree of talent and skill in 


it, but also the spirit that pervades 
it. Love for people, love for na- 
ture, love for life, are the themes 
that permeate it. It is the kind of 


art which it makes people happy . 


a ee 


dollar an hour national minimum, 
He is outside the social security 
laws, receives no unemployment 
insurance, no overtinte, nothing. 


STRANGE contradiction of Am- 
erican lifel!-Nowhere in the world 
has more progress been made than 
here in the scientific rationalization 
of agriculture. Yet the farm work- 
ers still live in the dark ages, still 


are outside the social advance, like® 


paupers, vagrants and  hoboes. 
Every attempt to unionize them is 


put down with the brutal force of 
a dictatorship. - 

It is like stepping into a Time 
Machine and being whisked off 
into the 21st Century to hear about 
the scientific ‘methods used here; 
the cotton picking machines, that 
pick, clean, and bale in one ovper- 
ation; one man doing tlie. Gaik of 
a hundred; or the electronic eve 
that measures the size of a stalk 
of asparagus, before the machine 
hand. plucks it; the machines that 
dig irrigation ditches, or the ap- 
paratus that injects liquid nitrogen 
fertilizer around the roots of grow- 
ing plants, and so many other 
strange and new devices. 

Onty million dollar monopolies 
can avail themselves of every ad- 
vance made by science. Miles of 
farmland now in use would still be 
a desert if the millionaires weren't 
there to spend $30,000 each for 
wells to bring in the water. 

It is inevitable that the small 
rancher with. his family farm, his 
roses around the door and chickens 
in the yard, cannot Jong survive 
against such competition. 

. 

THE FARM monopolies make 
a cultural desert wherever they 
weer: They do nothing for the 
workers. The whole operation is 
conducted as if California was 
their coolie. colony. They provide 
no schools, baseball fields, libra- 
ries, recreathin halls, or other so- 
cial and cultural life for their 
workers, We saw- many of the one- 
room whitewash shacks where the 
working families must live. The 


shacks have not been improved 


since Jack London's time. The 
State makes some _ perfunctory 
health inspections, but who rms 
the State? Very little is done for 
the health, culture and happiness 
6t a fruit picker in California . 

Yet he still remains the most 
important element in the picture, 
more so than the new machines: 
He is indispensable, as even the 
millionaires admit in harvest sea- 
son, when they search frantically 
for farm labor. They go to Mexi- 
co, to the deep south, promising 
anything, painting portraits of an 
American utopia. 

We visited some packing hous- 
es. They have begun to pack the, 
first plums of the new séason—a 
woody product that will never 4 4 
en, but is meant to catch the ay 
market. Workers are again need- 
ed. Every morning at five in the 
Fresno ‘“slave market”, lines of 


*buses wait and their drivers and 


other agents yell and cajole like 
midway barkers. They try to se- 
duce workers -with promises. “Try 
this cotton rancho, Amigo, no 
weeds, best conditions, good 
drinking water.” “Lots of plums 
now, good trees, come and try.” 
There is this frantic cdmpetition 
of labor. It is obviously of some 
importance. Fool cops of the re- 
gion are careful not to persecute 
Negroes and Mexicans in the har- 
vest season. It might start runiors 
that would drive r away. When 
the season is over, the persecution 
can be safely resumed, Then the 
cops up every unemployed 
worker and chase him out of town. 
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LABOR FACT BOOK, No. 
13, prepared by Labor Research 
Association, International Pub- 
lishers, New Yerk, 160 pp. 
$2.00 


LABOR Research Assn. has 
compiled its 13th two-yearly 
ae a Book pn ay front. There is much on. the eco- 
bapa ° ree gan. nomics of racism, with recent data 
always, it provides the one ele-' on the subject sifted and explain- 
ment you won't find in the alma-| ed. 
naes, Labor Department handbooks 
and similar references — the pro- 
gressive emphasis and analyses to 
turn the facts into a weapon o 
struggle for the le. It is also 
a much needed digest of the facts 
most essential to people active in 
various. movements. 

We don’t lack. statistics in the 
United States; in fact’ we are so 

Childs aes Sadie igs ae 

aré bewi y quality 
stated that/out of the quantity. ei 
manuscript} The Labor Fact Book is the re- 


esent ats 


Unions; 6. Civil Liberties; 7. Poli- 
tical Action. 

For the first time since the 1947 
handbook, a special oy is in- 
cluded on the N e. It 
provides a great deal of timely am- 
munition in the current Struggle 


| aie 
Aigier Hiss, left, faces his chief accuser, Whittaker Chambers at a dramatic moment in the Con- 
hearings which were part of the frame, spark-plugged by witchhunting Vice-President Nixon 
“IN THE COURT OF PUBLIC “consider the : possibility of a mis-;this case.” 
OPENION,”- by Alger Hiss, Brecon: of justice” and who be-/ THE BOOK is far from dull. 
said now for the Government! fascination anyway, and this, re- 
By HERBERT APTHEKER [would be “the Scottish verdict of| vealing the nature of a frameup, 
Alger Hiss book is a polit-| Morris Ernst, a bitterly anti- dunit.” But above all, the book is 
¥e fe Communist lawyer, who was cer- exciting because it deals with a 
fects will be lasting, cumula-| jolt to his confidence with the| thor'’s restraint and care and mod- 
tive and salutary. Hiss con- appearance, in 1953, of the Earl! @sty and patient, clear assembly of 
Alistair Cooke—who then believed get Hiss.” That book, however, | Pact. se 
in his guilt-wrote at the time,|!ed him to decide ouly that Hiss’ It is not possible within the cona- 
power of inquiry into private lives but that his guilt on another per-| reader with any particularity the 
it tended to make a conform-| jury count das iridubitable. Hiss’| nature of the overwhelming evi- 
dation . . . to put a hi remium|%ay: “Il am now more inclined sents. Suffice it to say that it is 
mee ba te teas Fox to believe that Hiss was. not guilty, my conviction that no honest mind 
Hiss’ convietion, as Milton How-! |, . is 4 , ' 
® a . 4. , | this though he adds: “It is not easy| mented demonstration of . literally 
ard—who then believed in his "| as a member of the bar to hold a\dozens of lies and distortions and 
four years ago, “is one of the main! *”- 9 ” aded 
Ss Soe Giem: - heaeele _|a jury and Appellate Judges. case without b persu at 
Sa. doe ea Jonathan Daniels writes: “Hiss! ‘east, as Alistair Cooke was per- 
istration was ‘“Communist-infiltrat- ld 
ed’ and that the New Deal atti-|test the moving power of his pro-;most one could say. 
Base / testation.” Catherine Drinker Bow-| In my own case, I had 
pone testify. similarly. W K. Boul-| wrote of it at length in M & 
That Hiss’ book is published by! testity. rly. Wayne K. -| wrote of it a in Masses 
adh: Y| ton, product analyst for the Royal) Mainstream in 1953) and was per- 
mercial publisher in the country, TG a 
that it receives two full pages of| by typewriter is a feature of the 
“New York Times,” a feature story| View, May 16, that while his own) anc : 
from the Associated Press, *hree| feelin was largely one of disinter-| evidnece is most It is 
day Review” are hallmarks of the| Would like to see another un-jinformation it gives concerning the 
face that not only is McCarthy based examination of the facts of infamous proceedings of the _Un- 
staggering. 
Ot course, the-Old Guard ral- 
among the three farms that’ he 
now owns in Maryland, sneers that 
truth and sm does not intend to 
read this. one by Hiss; Senator 
yelling he was framed, like all 
convicts do; J. Edgard Hoover is- 
with inconsequential, but import- 
ant-sounding details; “Time” de- 
editor in whom Luce invested 
scores of thousands of dollars; and 
Sidney Hook knows at once that 
this means the Hiss book actually 
demonstrates that the jury’s, verdict 
in the midst of the witch-hunting 
on justice. : 
7 : * 


Baa es peat 
gressional : 
then a Senator). : 
Knopf, 424 pages, $5. lieves that the best that could be} Books about trials have an innate 
‘not proven.” has the added attraction of a “who- 
~TealSatom-bomb: its after-ef- tain of Hiss guilt, received the first; central issue of our time; the au- 
viction im January, 1950, as|Jowitt’s “The Strange Case of aj.| the data add to the volume's im- 
“gave the FBI -an unparalleled, guilt on one count was not proven fines of a review te convey to the 
ity sheepish and to limit by intimi-} own book leads Morris Ernst to} dence of frameup that Hiss pre- 
oa: tae pee on either count.” And he says can read this book with its docu- 
nocence—wrote in The Worker! position contrary to the- finding of| contradictions in the government's 
ganda that the Roosevelt admin- speaks his innocence. I can only at-| Suaded, that “not proven” is the 
eee -.. > eee Lhe tne A ee en, Professor Mark DeWolfe Howe, this prosecution wtih care (a 
ine aot Ngnly se0petee come Typewriter Company {and forgery|suaded that it was a political frame- 
respectful treatment from the Case), writes in “The Saturday Re- 
different reviews by “The Satur-| ©st after reading the volume, he ially revealing in the inside 
dead,. but that McCarthyism is 
lies: Chambers, finally located 
he only reads books to get at the 
Mundt says Hiss is just.a convict 
sues an irrélevant statement filled 
fends the honor of its former senior 
the Old Smoothie; the real Pro, 
is exciting and convincing, and 
hysteria of 1950 was a travesty -“up- 
AS FOR THE 


‘of public revulsion and a series of 
significant- ont eer 


_|malice in hounding Hiss as part 
jof its anti-New Deal efforts, 


|tations. Both are part of the lim- 
litations of Hiss, and, in an ironic 


|“innocence” is the fact that he 


up-of the crassest kind. The Hiss| 
t new evidence | 


and_its logical arrangement of that , 


Labor Fact Book in 13th Edition 


The Negro People; 5. The Trade} 


on the civil rights and desegregation: 


ublic Vi 


: | , , 
now Vice-Presi- 
dent Nixon—its obvious bias 


* 
I FIND in the volume two limi- 


sort of way, are part of the innoc- 
cence of Hiss. That is, Piss—is 
“accused” of being a Communist, 
and one of the best of his 


never does (and still apparently 
does not) comprehend the real na- 
ture of his frameup, He thinks of 
eon pan dogg JA spiteful and 
possibly mentally-ill Chambers, 
goa on by- irresponsible hack 
politicians. 

Were Hiss a Communist he 
would know that the culprit in 
his frameup was the cold-war rul- 
ing class in the United States; he 
would know that the Government’ 
leaders and the FBI in the first 
.place masterminded his downfall, 
and that Chambers was just a de- 
spicable tool for this purpose. 

If he grasped this he would be 
able to overcome the weakest fea- 
ture of his own case: soy he 
gives to Chambers hi too 
much energy, too much technical 
ability, too much ingenuity, for it 
is clear that no one man could 
have engineered the whole process 
of framing Hiss. _No one man 
framed Sacco and Vanzetti, no one 
man framed Dreyfus. In each case 
eractionary government appara- 
tuses were guilty, in furtherance of 
reactionary political ends. Exact- 
ly the same thing is true of the 
frameup of Hiss. With this 
key the monstrous story 
f into line. Without it, one 
can see that Hiss could not have 


ndicatio 
by the 


as accused, but one 
still falls short’ of able to 
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bell who faces yet another 

years—a lifetime—of jail and whe 
crime. The con- 


tion of Morton Sebell. 


| WHO'S BEHIND OUR 


| FARM POLICY? by 


| York, $1.50 
'By ERIK BERT 


An Important Study 


Of U. 5. Farm Policy 


ministration as Undersecretary of 
Agriculture. Also in this camp are 
the Farm. Film Foundatien, the 
Foundation for American 
ture, the Agricultural Institute, the 
Farm Foundation, and other such 
pleasantly-named outfits. 

Among them, and penetrating 


IL THENK it should be said both the Farm Bureau and the 


as explicitly as possible: Wes- 
‘ley McCune’s. new book, 
Who's Behind Our Farm Pol-| 
icy, is must reading for eyery- 
one interested in the prospects of | 
our farm population. It is a. who's 
who in the field of policy-making— 
including the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration’s key operations. 

A small part of the volume is de- 
voted to a description of the three 
main farm mem iza-, 
tions, the American Farm. Bureau 


; 
: 


rship or 


Federation, the National Grange,|4 
and the National Farmers Union,|"™ 


and of the main cooperative cen- 
ters. 
The main contribution of Who's 
Behind Our Farm. policy lies else-| 
mse McCune ee, doné a Bye 
bt Rees ¥ nelly end deb 
sonnel, the dozens of organizations 


Sie hee heedd the wealiiienint i} 
in which the interests of the bu 


‘sharp operators, both propagandists 
and connivers, for Big Business. 
The major | 
the Quaker Co., the 
‘Roebuck Foundation, Intert 
Harvester Co., the meat 


|ing interests and personnel 


that help to determine “farm poli- n 


of the farmers are subverted by|a 


Grange, there is a web of interlock- 
compar- 
only to the interlocking that 
pervades our industries and banks. 
The result is a “situation unique. 
in American history — organi 
agriculture being infiltrated y non- 
agriculturists or holding the door 
open to nonagriculturists, many of 
whom have conflicting interests.” 
This is an overly charitably expla- 
nation by McCune of what his evi- 


er centets include} res 
-Sears-/ 
tonal tions. 


No Let-Up in Big Business 
Assault on Auto Workers 


By WILLIAM ALLAN ‘committee investigating rackets isjpointed out that a $600 per car 
DETROIT—Do auto workers! another one getting ready to work|price inctease “3 the companies 
want a shorter work week? the UAW over, based on “investi-| plus enormous salaries, bonuses an 
If you believe the Detroit news-| gating” the three-year-old Kohler/all-time high _ profits of corpora- 
papers, they don’t. According ‘to! strike and, as Senator Goldwater| tions, really shows who is causing 
these mouthpieces of the auto cor-|claims, “800 acts of union vio-/ inflation. 
porations, the demands being — lence”. On the claim auto workers don't 
eer by the United Automobile} ¢ The Justice Department has}want ‘a shorter work week, the 
‘orkers for a shorter work week! moved into the attack on the right| UAW revealed in the June “Auto 
with increased take home yY areiof the UAW and other labor or-} Worker” that a contest conducted 
: all part of the “labor czars’” €fforts ganizations to participate in politi-/ by Guy Nunn, its radio broadcaster 
to solve the problems created by'cal action by challenging the use|on “Why I am for (or against) the 
automation. __|of the UAW's citizen fund to edu-|shorter work week”, brought in 
_ Another tack is that there is &| cate voters on the need to be ac-|many hundreds of replies, particu- 
shortage of workers and there|tive in politics. Here they- claim larly from the wives of auto work- 
will be lenty of jobs till 1963./the UAW violated the Taft-Hart-|ers,. all saying how much. they 
This is t pitch of the Detroit! Jey and Corrupt Practices Acts. wanted their husband home an ex- 
Aa eee, which ~ ov a © Now comes Senator Eastland/'ta day. The trend is for a four-day 
and ~ igi Se the UAW €-'with his witchhunting Senate In-| week with five days pay. 
mand for a shorter work week will| teraal Security Committee and| The McClellan Committee inter- 
a chaos. ‘me when 200,000) hauls a dozen shop leaders of the| ference in the Kohler-strike will be 
Bid . are jobless in Michigan| (jaw to Washington. When they|fought by the UAW, particularly 
. sr dl d. th ‘refuse to reveal inner union opera-| since MeClellan gave no indication 
bl. we *. 2 “Sa passes te ia | ons or names of people, the De-| that he will investigate the lawless- 
se i gue im the 10cal) troit press starts a campaign to} ness of Kohler ‘management, its 
<2 us-IS part OF a wider aS-| have t e UAW bring these workers| storing of weapons, use of strike- 
eae SEG sparked by the National |, on charges of violating union breakers and violence. 
Association of Manufacturers and). joc | rm 
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OF COURSE You'RE ABLE To WORK... SINCE WHEN 


its agents. Here’s how it stacks up: 
: 7 


® JOHN S. BUGAS,. former 
FBI agent, now vice president of 
Ford Motor Co., is running up an 
down the nation charging that the 
UAW ’'s demand for higher wages 
is “inflationary”. To make him 
more of an authority he is being 
sent to the International Labor Or- 
ganization{ILQO) in Geneva, Switz- 
erland this summer as a representa- 
tive of management. 


. | 
* | A VIGOROUS campaign both 
THE UNION in the main has;legally and public relations-wise is 
been pretty much on the defensive) being conducted by the UAW in 


| 
ing itself mostly to_tackling in its: to support candidates in Federal, 
own jodrnals and radio programs’ state. and local elections. The 
|some of the distortions of its de-|union charges dictatorship and at- 
‘mands. ‘tempts to gag PAC work. The case 

But now with Bugas becoming will be tried this summer in De- 
bolder each week, the union has} trent. 
ichallenged his “inflationary” claim} Most recent tactic to divert the 
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Travelling Across the Land 


By, WALTER LOWENFELS 


TRAVELLERS = have __in- 


vented many names for the 


United States, some of them 
harsh. My own name for it 


is based on a 60-year residence 
and a recent 8,000 mile cross coun- 
try trip. It is the Land of Perpetual 
Spring. 

I learned this name as I travelled 
across the land this year on a speak- 
ing and listening tour. 

When my wife.and I left the 
Jersey pine barrens where we live, 
Spring was just popping out a ten- 
tative leaf. The leat got eg as 

then—up 


we hit the Southwest an 
the Pacific Coast. 

There was a time in Wyoming, 

\ late in April, when I thought we 

had gone back to Winter. We-got 

caught there in another snow storm 

just as we did in Amarillo, Texas 
a month earlier. 

It wasn’t until we reached Den- 
ver on the way back East, and I 
appeared before a mixed audience 
of Spanish-speaking and English- 
speaking people, that I became 
convinced. 

In Colorado, we left the snow- 
packed Rockies behind. On the rest 
of the way home, the grass was 
green and the trees were sprouting 
white and purple buds, as when we 
left thes East, two months earlier. 

If seme of us have difficulty un- 
derstanding and explaining ouf 
country, perhaps it is because we 
don’t understand spring? For me, 
the essential thing about Spring is 
people . . . always fresh, always 
dying, always being reborn—ever- 
returning Spring. - 

Spring in the U.S.A. is not only 
ae. people and apple blos- 
soms. Spring is also the season of 
the H-bomb tests, 

* 


Pista age Mery x is a lot of 
) . That's na or any young 
nation. What can be more ti. 
and d ent at times thar ado- 
lescence? Or crudller than “the hard 
heart of a child?” 

Minnesota, and 


In Arizona, 
ints East West, I found Bill 


roonzy’s Black and White Blues 


> 


? 


- is still our unacknowledged nation- 


al anthem: — | 
. “If you're white you're right 
vee! s “ii you're brown, stick 


4 sreteilege te Me sh 
a: sbegiut geet 4 
BARK # & dood. een?) 


: , 564 


owt 39 ; * ta 


around. | 


1) bow atesi ac ylor, Oma aaasirr:| 


“But if youre black—O Broth- 
er— 

“Stand back, back, 
stand back!” 


In San Francisco, two young 
poets gave me a booklet of their 
poems. In it I read: “We wish to 
thank the Irwin Memorial Blood- 
{bank without whose purchase o! 
‘Our blood, this publication would 
not be possible.” 
| As we left Cleveland on the last 
Hap of our two-month search for 
‘the heart of the U.S.A., I learned 
that on the beautiful and fertile 
shores of Lake Erie, people were 
‘bombing each other for the chance 
‘to make a dollar. 


| Friends told me that since last 
January, home construction had 
drop 90 percent. Price-cutting 
‘developed in the sewer-digging and 
home-excavating industry. The day 
\we arrived in Cleveland, one con- 
tractors home was blown up ap- 
parently by a competitor. 

| Our Big Capitalists have their 
sticks of dynamite. Only workers 
have no real cause to go out and 
imurder each other for the right to 
work and live in peace. 

Once we learn this lesson in 
home economics, I am sure we will 
firid there’s nothing wrong with 
the Land of Perpetual Spring that 
a dose of Socialism cannot cure 
rapidly. 


stand 


. 
MEANWHILE, some of us can, You get a statistical picture of de- 
‘only understand and respond to) Vvastation that the Industrial Apogee | 
the enormous death drive that sur-| is bringing to the Land of P va 6 


rounds us in the U.S.A. ual Spring. 


As we drove down the Ohio , : 
‘Turnpike toward the Pennsylvania} WE ARE, as Emerson saceer$:) 
out a“century ago, in a perpetual 


border; an entire family, mother, red 
father, two children were wiped out |State of war—for the right to live: 
‘our own lives our own way. What 


in a highway accident a few ane at issue is the human ‘personal- 


ahead of us. 
Forty-two thousand others willjity, the right not to be robots, 


meet the same fate this year, along stamped and assembled like the 
with a million and a half maimed.{¢ats on the Ford production line we 
Nowadays we kill each other not visited in-Detroit. 

only by atomic radiation; but with 
one of the most deadly instruments. 
mankind ever devised—the modern 
institutions and ae the drug ad- 
dicts, the juvenile delinquents, the 
mass mind ‘created by the mass 
hypnosis of the mass media, the 
ravages on the civil rights front, 
the “agg of the North as well as 
Sout the unwanted who are 


on for some three b years. 


What's new is spring—never twice 
the same. New people are being 
‘born in the moving waters of the 
swiftly flowing universe, including 
the U.S.A. 

The remarkable fact is that in 
the midst of the Assembly Line 
‘Man and Woman of 1957, we pro- 


y ped 
sy Se : 
7 . . a . » 


That is an old story, about as 
old as death which has been going. 


inew walk we never took before to 


dumped off the job for age or 
“over-production,” .and s@,-on, .and: 


i beviewi® ewa-wew He ot flees: 


duce the unique, and, unusual .per- 


te? sine selt. shiunsx 
: Stay TOR a 
ISP 7SS ink LF 
. - - ; - 7. +. ' >? 
aire epwe)— sotimommpe -ol oe wa 3008 fond wie wil? 


é 


; . 
bon Pe BSceerei:. 


© ee thQurercs:. 


Do, You TIGHTEN SCREWS WITH Your HEND ? 


X 


4 


baiting. Here the UAW is allow-) 
ing itself to be led by the nose by| 
the anti-labor Detroit News and’ 


Senator Eastland, sworn foe of la-' 
bor and the Negro people. East- 


land subpeonas militants, and the 
Detroit News badgers and vege: 


* Senator McClellan and his about the shorter’ work week and’ union from its goal of winning pub- the UAW bring them to trial for 


Spring 


Ww ec “ ee i | . 
» > “ene 
4 ‘ oor on 
. etn E 


Painting by Harry Gottlieb 
sonality of the U.S.A. Even on the 


Ford line in Detroit, a smiling and 
confident individuality under lies 
the people of the Land of Perpet- 
ual Spring. 

From California to Jersey I 
found no two areas, no two kinds’ 
of people, the same; or ready to 
take it lying down, once they know 
the score and get fed up. : 

We are a dozen, perliaps a hun- 
dred different countries, not just 

| 


by state, but by area, by weather, 
by tradition, by ways of living and 


working and meeting the needs of ‘— 
spring. 


in 


The easy fact of driving the same 
car, eating the same breakfast food, 
brushing our teeth with the same! 
paste cannot hide the unique per- 
sonality which expresses i in 
the walkers and riders and heaven- 
borne of Montgomery, Ala. 

As I type lines we are taking a 


the sacred, precincts af 


tt f ore: ee 
So | bey to bee 7m . 
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4 200 db 
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d| on some of these questions, confin- defense of its constitutional right lic support for its demands is red- refusing to talk and using the fifth 


amendment. 


A spokesman for the UAW fed 
this splitting, redbaiting attack by 
allowing the Detroit-News to say 
the union was telling Ford Local 
600 to discipline those invoking the 
Fifth Amendment or the “Interna- 
tional would move in’. 


— | 


D.C. And even if most of us whites 
are still a tiny minority, we are 
taking it together. 

* 

I THINK of the last times we 
walked together on the pavement 
in front.of the White House. Those 
were the dark days of the Martins- 
ville Seven, Willie McGee, the Ro- 
senbergs. We were walking then 
against death. 

Now we are walking together for 
life, for new life, for “respect for 
the rights of others,” as . Benito 
Juarez described peace. 

It was there in Washington, as 
we wound up our cross-country 
trip at the Freedom Pilgrimage 
that I thought: 

It is not weather that makes 
seasons, but people. This is the 
same grass, the same Lincoln Mon- 
ument that were so bare and cold 
and deathlike when they executed 
the Rosenbergs and Willie McGee 
in the spring. Now: it is green, and 
warm, and I said in the words of 
the Spanish poet, Lorca—O green, 
I want you to be more green. 

At the Pilgrimage I listened not 
only to the speakers, but to the 
listeners, the mothers with chil- 
dren, the young fathers and the old 
ones, and the young sweethearts 
walking over the grass hand in 
hand. 

I listened and I heard America 
singing the poem of tomorrow to- 
day, For we are being driven to 
unite and be together by all the 
natural and social forces operating 
throughout the U.S.A. | 

Eugene Debs heard it too when 
he was. sentenced (as I have been) 
to jail for advocating peace on 
earth and the Brotherhood of Man: 
PE a Pare rgg i Cross is pee 

midnight is passing, joy 
cometh with the morning.” 


AN@ARTICLE -in the Oil, 

val and Atomic Workers 
Union News, inserted in the Con- 
gressional Record by Rep. Har- 
old Donohue (D-Mass), points 
out that three-quarters of Amer- 
icans over the age of 65 have no 
income of their own or earn less 
than $1,000 0 year. 


— 
akg Ht .eol 
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on the 
scoreboard 


——_—'b y lester rodney 


Those Trades, Those Fights, Those Predix ... 


WEEK-AFTER MUSINGS on the two witching 


hour 


trades (Copocabana) Billy Martin and Ralph Terry of the 
Yanks, plus Woody Held aid Bob Martyn fronr the Yan- 
kee farms, to Kansas City for Harry Simpson, plus two 
Kansas City players, Pisoni and Duren, Danny O'Connell 


and Bobby Thomson). 

Aside, for the moment, from 
“who got the best of whom?’— 
might. net Congressional prob- 
ers inte the monopoly aspects of 
the pure sport of big league ball 
be interested in the fact that 
Held and Martyn were deemed 
good enough by K. C. Manager 
Boudreau to throw right into 
the regular li P If Held and 
Martyn had ieved enough 


proficiency in their chosen pro- 


fession to hold down big league 
pay, hey there, just a minute 
bud, what were they doing 


stuck on Yankee minor league 


farm teams? 
The answer, for any still not 
aware of the meaning of the 
_magic words “reserve clause”— 
(no relation to Santa)—is-that a 
player once signed may not sign 
with another club until sold or 
traded, that players can be kept 
down seven long years througn 
legal bookkeeping manipula- 
tions, somewhat longer with a 
few tricks, and that an organi- 
zation like the Yanks, which 
can suit up only 25 players and 
use but 9 at a time, can con 
the lives of 350 to 400 players 
indefinitely. 

Actually Messrs. Held and 
Martyn could be called ready 
for Kansas City but not the 
Yanks. For if they were indeed 
the kind of players who could 
immediately sock big league 
pitching successfully enough to 
transfiorm the staggering As, 
why then, why didn’t the Yanks 
merely bring one or both of 
them up to the Stadium to fill 
the -need they -traded for? 

Still, they were good enough 


for Kansas City, and that’s the. 


major leagues. 
Y 

AS FOR THE “merits” of the 
trades. 

Rather obviously, this Yankee- 
KC transaction is not of a piece 
with the previous one-sided 
Baltimore and Kansas City mon- 
strosities. Even though Simp- 
son last year drove in no less 
than 105 runs on a .293 batting 
average and Martin knocked in 
49 and hit .264, about his life- 
time average. 


Though the “intangibles” 


who could come along, and 

not this year, well, they aren't 

going anywhere this year any- 
w 


With all that said, it is still 
a good deai for the Yanks. and 
a continuation of the kimd of 
deal where they 
what they need wi 


be desired, at least, again, for 
1957. usefulness. 


So—the Yankees get Simpson's 


bat in their batrack, solve their | 


Martin problem and unload | 
some others who were no factor. 
This COULD be, at last, a deal 
which really “helps both clubs.” 

As for the Giant-Brave thing, 
I have heard differing estimates. 
One, the most obvious, is “Did 
the Ciants get enough?” This 
is based on the feeling that in 
Schoendienst, the Allstar second 
baseman, they had a commod- 


held out for and gotten younger, 
more promising players for the 
future than the returning Thom- 
son, and the erratic O'Connell. 

However, if the 25 year old 
Crone develops into the real 
front line pitcher we think he 
can, the deal wili look good 
when Schoendienst is finished 
and Crone is firing for a win- 
ner in‘a couple of years with 
Brandt, White and Kirkland 
back. {Though he may be firing 
out at San Francisco or Minne- 
apolis instead of the Polo 
Grounds.) 

- 

SINCE THIS IS also our 
first chance te comment on the 
outburst of diamond pugilism 
' As a good general rule 
we are for the batter thrown 
at and against the pitcher whose 
provoked the trouble. This goes 
whether it is Drysdale of the 
Dodgers. throwing at ‘Logan 
after Bill Bruton’s second 
straight homer off him, Cicotte 
of the Yanks throwing at Mi- 
noso or Ditmar throwing at 
Doby. 

Big league pitchers have bet. 
ter control than that. The ball 
does not “sail in” or “get away 
from them” so identally. 

For the Yanks, in three 
straight beanball incidents, one 
would only have to say out loud 
that they seem to be better 
sportsmen as front runners than 
when they -are trailing. The 
Sturdivant-Boone, Cicette-Mino- 
so and Ditmar-Doby things oc- 
curred when the champs were 
hard pressed. ‘I know Larry 
Doby a long time and he is net 
apt to start punching just for 
the heck of it. The ba ball whizzed 


bv his head and when he asked | 


what. was the idea, Ditmar said 
something which Lafry consid- 
ered provocative enough to mer- 
it a left hook to the whiskers. 

Nor are we Yankee-phobes. 
You should read some of the 
things said about the Yonks in 
other papers after the brawls, 
and not always in the out-of- 
town cities involved. . 


Milwaukee's 


And Other Bonus Lads 


The presence on the Milwaukee Braves of an honest to goodness 


 Cole.., 


ghino, 


—_— 


rookie, 18- 
luck most 
reflection of the ruling 
which requires any who sign for 
more than $4,000 to sit on the 
big league bench for two years, 


thus hurting the big leagtes, 


hurting the youngster, hurting 
veterans who have to be cast 


- Joose to make roster room, and 


hurting the. minors by deprivin 
them of exciting celebrat 


| young players. 


The three players who receiv- 


“ed the largest bonuses before 


this all were failures. were 
Paul Pettit of Pittsb , the 
original $100,000 news sensa- 
tion, Billy Joe Davidson of Cleve- 
land and Mike Bauman of ‘the 
Red Sox, all, oddly enough, left 
handed pitchers. Sore ‘arms 
hampered the first and last, and 
the second simply could not win, 
not even in the low minors. 

Other high paid bonus babies 
who didn t—this is not a com- 
plete list, just a scratching of 


ity so desperately needed by the | ebyemyrrigy”” ace 10, 45 
Braves that they could have | 


baseman Frank Leja, infielder 
Kal Segrist, pitcher Ed Cere- 
who received in the 


zone. It’s only when the Yan- 
kees lose that trouble starts. 
The champions are above such 
a thing as a na when Ri 


winnings . 
~ 


WITH THIS column, we bid 
leave of the sport page for a 
while, starting our vacation, 
tacking on a leave of absence 
for much of the summer, in @r- 
der to consurmmate a long de- 
layed family visit to California. 
(Though we start with an old 
car, chances are well get to Los 
Angeles sometime before the 
Dodgers.) 

Just for fun, oe 
season picks—and admit 
changes we might make if _ 
were starting all over again. 
Our picks were: 


wretched mistake for a while 
we wouldn’t care to mpegs 
now! Might just move 

ants up one notch 

Pirates, and ease the . 

up into 2nd, and let 

ride. Aw, let it ride 


as is. 


ar-old catcher Bob Taylor of Metr 
ball clubs have had with the bonus 


neighborhood of 40, 60 and 65 — 
Gs respectively. There was 60 G ~ 


Keriazakos with the 
Sox, same amount infield- 
er Joey Amalfitano with the 
Giants, pitcher Qualters. with the 
Phils, a named Swango 


pitcher 


Other bonus babies—some of 
whom have partly made it, oth- 
ers who may yet make it, but 
none of whom has lived up to 
the hoopla of signing time: Balti- 
more’s group of Pyburn, Causey, 
O'Dell, Nelson and the late Tom 
Gastall. Detroit's pitcher Brady 
and outfielder Small, the Yanks 
infielder Carroll, the Senators’ 
Killebrew and Schoonmaker, the 
A’s Cletus Boyer, the White Sox’ 
Ron Jackson and Derringer, the 
Braves Joey Jay and Roach, the 
Pirate's Pepper, the Giants’ Geil 
and McCormick. 
of a bonus baby vaulting directly 
from school to big league star- 
dom with no intermediate minor 
experience is Al Kaline of the 


pair in the brothers McDaniel. 
Cub hurlers Drabowsky and 
Kaiser may get away with their 


But the box score is heavily 
larded to prove the bonus lads 
a poor risk for the dough, given 
the need to keep them two years 
instead of giving them experience 
paying. None of today’s great 

itters with the possible excep- 
tion of Kaline, who has yet to 
prove it for several straight years, 
are bonus babies—not Musial, 
Aaron, Mantle, Mays, Williams, 


ed wrong on bonus babies!) 


Kluszewski, Robinson . . . they 
all had minor league experience. 
How good IS this Taylor, 
none 
Well, the Dodgers, who are 
not notorious for throwing away 


’ dough, stayed in the bidding till 


it went past the $100,008 mark. 
And Buzzie Bavasi says ruefully: 
“Our scouts report on this kid 
was the greatest I have ever 
seen on any player available for 
signing. He has size and power, 
he can run like an outfielder, and 


‘he has a fine arm”. 


He may make it the hard. way 
eventually with the Braves—but 
wouldn’t it be sensible for him 
to be playing in the minors? Both 
for his own development and 


‘minor league interest? 


The baseball owners 
oe ee 
a. «<<a 


>». 


Fingerprint Curtain Kills 
US-USSR Dual Track Meets 


The insistence by Washing- 
ton that any visiting Soviet 
track team would have to sub- 
mit to the humiliation of fing- 

erprinting, has killed a projected 
exchange ‘of dual track meets 
between this country and the 
Soviet Union. An American 
team was to go to Moscow this 
July (no fingerprints or political 
questions asked) and a Soviet 
team was to return the trip next 
year.- The exchange was pro- 
posed by the Soviet Olympic 
Committee and the AAU’s re- 
sponse was enthusiastic. ‘Then 


have to apply—and the 
deal is off. 
Needless to say, no self re- 


greeted with flowers and a 
hello, not with 


NATIONAL STANDING— 


CIRCULATION & FUND CAMPAIGN 
as of week ending June 17, 1957 : ; 


State 
Connecticut 
N. Mex., Wyom 
Illinois 
Indiana 


| Jowa 


| Maryland-D.C hs hg dn gi 


Michigan 
Minnesota-Dakotas 


Ba ons hE 


, Worker 


$8 88 
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Te 


FUND DRIVE Raised 
Goal 
$750 
5000 
750 
250 


2000 
10600. 


Mie out 


Meugea.8 


- $ 8.49616 
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New York limes, Mune /7 


Will Our 


By GEORGE MORRIS | | | 
THE HISTORIC “back te sanity” decisions of the United States Supreme Court in 


recent weeks, especially last Monday, -@ question to the trade union leaders of the 
country: will they line with the court's liberal trend or with those who are howling against 


its pro-Bill of Rights trend? | 
trend? - ward in the face of the Eastlandjlabor just for “exposure,” and 
Putting this question may seem attacks. This is a time when liberal smear. The McClellan Committee 
ironic, in view of the labor move- ar ae should be igniting to is undoubtedly one of such bodies 
'ment’s historic ure for prog- the rights of indi- tear scope will be drastically af- 
In his Ford Facts views, written} ® The changed view en the 


‘ress and its well-known opposition 
‘to McCarthyism; It takes no extra 
keenness to see that labor is the) before the Supreme Court's deci-| Smith Act, requiring evidence that 
‘major gai from - the decisions’ sions on the California Smith Act\a t not only advocated 
‘rendered on the Fifth Amendment, and Watkins bases, Stellato noted|something unlawful but has ac- 
‘the drastic revision and curb onthe high court’s recent ruling on tually directed UNLAWFUL AC- 
‘application of the Smith Act, and/the Fifth declaring the use of the: TIV to attain that illegal end, 
|the curb on the power of Congress))mendment need -not even be is also a change that wil] aid 
to use witch-hunt and similar com- taken as implication of “guilt.” unionism. Labor unionists too, have 
mittees without a clearly defined! put the top leadership of the °ften been victimized on the basis 
legislative purpose. UAW, far from paying attention to, Of their alleged or stated plans, and 

Nevertheles, it was in the very; the union's own Fr tion on civil| not their acts. As labor leaders often 
weeks that the Supreme Court's liberties calling for just the type of S@y, in the South—labor's No. 1 or- 
decisions were rendered that some) liberalization and reform that has @@Mization target—the labor move- 
of our tep of labor took! be .n ordered by the Court, acts as;ment as a whole is treated as 
steps that could only find favor though very disagreeable things'though it were “subversive.” And 
among those who are already; have been comin out of the Su- has not the National Association 
working to undermine the court's preme Court Building. for the Advancement of Colored 
decisions on civil liberties and civil * — been prosecuted as “subver- 
rights. THE LEADERS of labor in’ sive 

The lineup for or against the| general, have been mum on the 
court will surely prove as impor-| recent pro-civil liberties rulings of IT’S HOT 
tant as when a generation ag®,' the Supreme Court just as the great % 
the famed pro-New Deal decisions, majority of them were silent seven 
were made. In that fight, labor| years ago when the infamous Smith, 
stood squarely for the court and 
against organized reaction. 
* 


AS A SPECIAL SERVICE io readers of the latest edition of 
the New York Times on Monday, June 17, we offer the reproduction 
above. On the right, is the story of the gn to the tewn of Gettysb 
by a group of Hungarian veterans. They presented a aan a 
President Eisenhower. On the left is the same story, in an earlier 
edition of the Times, before it was cut short by one paragraph. For 
those Times’ readers who missed the paragraph, here it is: 

“More than 200 Hungarians, many ef them veterans | 
of the revolt, were present. The Collegial Society is made 


up primarily of Hungarian veterans who fought against the 
Soviet Union in World War II.” 
It would appear that these Hungarian veterans feught on Hit- 
ler's side, and against the Russians who were the American people's | 
(and President Eisenhower's) ally during World War II. 


Alice at the London Talks 


| (Continued from Page 2) mang Chancellor Adenawer and 
stantly detected. In fact, that was|lory British Prime Minister Har- 


THE WORKER staff the past 
' Act decision was first issued. There; conditioned Bigg as 
 heuther, conditioner 

HERE ARE SOME apprehen-| Asie from the direct effect the oun: ihe of a pee a! 
sive signs: recent Supreme Court decisions horsepowe 

° In United Auto Workers; have on the rights of Communists’ es i Frage on get in rie 
Union, Walter Reuther sent an/and others on labor's left, they are, with us. Phone AL 4-7954. 
edict to the union’s locals ordering} being studied by the legal and other | : 
immediate dismissal of any mem-| experts of the labor movement for 
ber holding as much as a shop) their general positive-significance. 
committee post, if he invoked the . ; 
| Fifth Amendment before congres- 
ne point Hearst made when Old Macmillan. sional witch-hunters. The action 

e tried to persuade Bulganin back; Finally, on June 14 Zorin pre-; was aimed immediately at seven| © The package of recent ruli 

in February, 1955. _ tsented a “new” plan. It was the UAW members, holders of minorjas a whole, will contribute — 

The government in Washington Stassen plan in essence. The So-|local union posts. The Eastland in-| improving the general climate for 

-disagreed. But there was another viet Union accepted the U.S. view| ternal security subbcommittee had| labor organization, political and 
factor operating everywhere—the, that inspectors be assigned to called the seven simply to evoke| community activity. The “loyalty” 
force of lic opinion. Mass'check on an agreement suspend-|a Fifth Amendment plea. Then|and conformance trend has not only 
campaigns for banning the poison- ing the test explesions. Reuther would be confronted with! excluced the left- essives from 
ous tests received enormous re-' ks the alternative of either dismissing} many fields of life and activity, 
sponse. In this country, scientists| Meanwhile British Labor party them or be charged by the McCar- but has greatly restricted the in- 
including Nobel prize winnerjeader Hugh Gaitskell had been! thyites with favoring the “Commu-| fluence of an even greater number 
Linus Pauling, warned of the'putting on the heat in Britain for|™5‘ while demanding dismissal in the labor movement not even 
dangers in nuclear fallout and acceptance of the Soviet proposal. of Dave Beck. remotely with the left. 
called for a halt to the explosions.''ry the arguments that you can’t; ® In the International Associa-| © The court's requirement that 
The recent hearings in Washing-'trust the Russians Gaitskell came 


If SHOULD BE already ap- 
parent, however, that: : 


tion of Machinists, president Al' the FBI make available the reports 


ton tore the heart out of the” pre- 


tense of the Atomic Energy Com- 


mission that fallout from the tests 


was mo worse than a ride in the ; 
subway. | bs. 
* 


AMERICAN scientists con- the Western representatives to con-. 


firmed that, at least in respect to 
large H-bombs, it was possible to 
detect explosions immediately. 
U.S. position, however, remained! 
adamant against stopping the tests 
until the last trip back by Stassen 


from London to Washington. Then|gent comment on the needs of ova Electrical Workers Unon. They had 


finally, a new U,S. plan was 


a 

7 > eo ; ; % 
MACRO oS ¢ 
a 


of the explosions but ‘with a sys- 


worked out for a temporagy halt 


tem of inspectors in the respecitve 
countries carrying out the tests. 


This was what Stassen brought) 
back te London but was reluctant 
to lay on the table. His reluctance 
apparently came from two sourc- 
es—first a knife was sticking out 
between his houlder blades r- 
ing the John Foster Dulles trade 
mark. is was clear from a N.Y. 
Times story saying Stassen had 
been ed in Washington 


back by saying: 


“Rut surely the right course then 
not the. 


is to test the Russians, 


Little room was now left for 


tinue their veto of the proposal. 
At least verbally a wide area of 


The|agreement had been reached. 


Would this be extended to an ac- 
tual ban on the explosions? Would 
this lead to disarmament? A co- 


West in this respect was made by 
Walter Lippmann in the N. Y. 
Herald Tribune June 18. 

“In all Western countries,” Lipp- 
mann wrote, “publie life is dom- 
inated by the same issue of mili- 
tary versus private and public ci- 
vilian spending. 

“We need have no ilusions 
about the difficulty of coming to an 
agreement among ourselves and 
with Russia which would limit 
and stabilize the competition in 
armaments. But this is the central 
and overriding task today as was 


and was on his way out. The other 
source was opposition from West 


the recovery of Western Europe 
ten years ago.” 


ISPEAKING OUT- against fallout| 


_ CONNECTICUT WOMEN 


_. STORRS, Conn. — The Connecticut Committee to Halt Nuclear 
Testing, formed here recently by a group of women, has distribu 


petitions to many churches and temples in the 


Mrs. Martin Davis of Fordham Manor, one of the organizers 
of the group, said that 100 petitions had been circulated"here and 


400 elsewhere, 
and s 


’ 
» ’ 
4 A , 
T. 


and that the group expected to collect several 


: 


thous- | 
lor 


Hayes dismissed without either a. 
formal trial or hearing, three of the | 
union's © izers, formerly con- 
nected otk the United Foctsical 
Radio and Machine Worker, — be- 


cause they invoked the Fifth be- 
fore Eastland. 


|James Carey, president, has given 
the alternative of resigning or be- 
ing dismissed to organizers whio 
were formerly with the United 


joined the IUE with sections of 
the UE. 

® In the United Steelworkers of 
America, president David McDon-| 
ald has made no public statements 
lor given any indication that his 
union will challenge the Bethlehem! 
Steel Corporation for dismissing 
eight members of the union in Bal- 
timore only because they invoked 
the Fifth Amendment before con- 
gressional witchhunters. 


* 

THESE LEADERS of labor, 
among the most powerful in the 
country, seem to be acting in 1957 
like some frightened powerless 
people acted before the late Sena- 
tor McCarthy in his heyday sev- 
eral years ago. 

Carl Stellato, pre..dent of Ford 
Local 600, UAW, writing in the 
June 15 issue of Ford Facts ob- 
serves that even former. President 
Truman, who unleashed the loy- 
alty oath and ing drive ten 
years ago, now the Fifth 
and relief over the turn- 

the -tide. Stellato dealin 
Reuther’s edict for dismissa 


“This is no time for the believers 
in democracy to be moving back- 


strike, organize. and engage in po- 


7 


on which its evidence is allegedly 
based, so the defense has an op- 
portunity to refute it, will be of in- 
estimable value to labor in combat- 
ting numerous practices of the gov- 


ernment affecting labor's right to| °™ 


SO, AS WE'VE SAID before, 
ing today often be- 


g 
scope for its application by defend- 
ants, the Supreme. Court has also 
given trade unionists the means of 
protection from self-incrimination 
that could stem from the numerous 
laws like Taft-Hartley, right-to- 
work, the Wisconsin Catlin lw 
and like statutes. 

® The drastic restrictions put on 
the Un-American, Ea and 
other such “wild” inquisitions will, 
in the sania Bie 5 hoa os shed tae 
of Congressional bodies against 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


WORKER RATES 
l Year ...... $3.500 
' 6 months .... 2.000 
DAILY WORKER ONLY 
1 year ~.....$12.000 
6 months .... 7.000 
3 months .... 4.000 


elation on the morning after the 
Supreme Court's decisions, gave 

Worker's $100.,- 
000 fund appeal! 

Send contributions to P.O. Box 
231, Cooper - Station, NYC 3 
N.Y. Make all checks and meney 
orders payable to Robert W. 
Ef 


————— 
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Will Our Labor Leaders 
See That Labor Has Won? 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
THE HISTORIC “back to sanity” decisions of the United States Supreme Court in 
recent weeks, especially last Monday, ss a question to the trade union leaders of the 
country: will they line with the court's liberal 
its pro-Bill of Rights trend? 
trend? : . “exposure,” 
Putting this oS. = seem : mee a 
ironic, in view of the r move- tedly one ies 
eee Aaietead e for prog-|% | the rights of indi-| whose scope will be drastically af- 
‘ress and its well-known opposition vidual. fected. 
‘to McCarthyism; It takes no extra} In his Ford Facts views, written} © The changed view on the 
-keenness to see that labor is the| before the Supreme Court's deci-| Smith Act, requiring evidence that 
‘major gai from - the decisions’ sions on the California Smith Acti}a defendant not only advocated 
‘rendered on the Fifth Amendment,| and Watkins bases, Stellato noted something unlawful has ac- 
lthe drastic revision and curb on|the high court's recent ruling on tually directed UNLAWFUL AC- 
— of the Smith Act, and/thke Fifth declaring the use of the; TIVITY to attain that illegal end, 
curb on the power of Congress| amendment need -not even be is also a change that will aid 
to use witch-hunt and similar com- joni 
mittees without a clearly defined 
legislative purpose. UAW, far from payi 
Nevertheles, it was in the very, the union's ewn 
weeks that the Supreme Court's’ liberties calling for just the 
decisions were rendered that soem) liberalization and reform 
of ang — pay or took be -n ordered by the Court, acts 
steps avor, though isagreea 
AS A SPECIAL SERVICE to readers of the latest edition of among these who are already have Dib g AN out pt Page 
the New York Times on Monday, June 17, we offer the oduction | working te undermine the court's preme Court Building. 
above. On the right, is the story of the gift to the tewn ef Gettysb decisions on civil liberties and civil + | 
by a oro of Hungarian veterans. They presented a ain a rights. THE LEADERS of labor in 
President Eisenhower. On the left is the same story, in an earlier | Tho lineup for or against the, general, have been mum on the 
edition of the Times, before it was cut short by one paragraph. For | .ourt will surely prove as impor-| recent pro-civil liberties rulings of! pers 
those Times’ readers who missed the paragraph, here it is: tant as when a generation ago,| the Supreme-Court just as the great\« = $ HOT . 

More than 200 Hungarians, many of them veterans ithe famed pro-New Deal decisions, majority of them were silent seven} THE WORKER staff the past 
of the revolt, were present. The Collegial Society is made _were made. In that fi labor| years ago when the infamous Smith, week sweltered in_its non air 
up primarily of Hungarian veterans who fought against the Steed squarely for the court and! Act decision was first issued. There) conditioned office. Our financial 
Soviet Union in World War II.” against ongeaiaes reaction. ae no statement from. Walter) situation 

It would appear that these Hungarian veterans feught on Hit- | RN ‘eer 
ler’s side, and against the Russians who were the American people's ) nen . — ns saith Bins, Bsr ey Poe a 
(and President Eisenhower's) ally during World War If. ® In United Auto Workers; have on the ri ts of Communists 
Union, Walter Reuther sent an/and others on labor's left, they are. 


i : 
Alice at the London Talks —S the union's a ordering} being a ow legal and neers 
immediate dismissal of any mem-} experts movement for 
ber holdi h ‘ . *.* . “f« 
(Continued from Page 2) paoenee Chancellor Adenauer and sonatas Sek, if “ sonal On oe A i — 
stantly detected. In fact, that oe Oo Prime Minister Har-| Fifth Amendment before congres-| If SHOULD BE already ap- 
ist the point Hearst made when ° acmtimian. sional witch-hunters. The action) parent, however, that: 
e tried to persuade Bulganin back; Finally, on June 14 Zorin pre-| was aimed immediately at seven| © The package of recent ruli 
in February, 1955, lsented a “new” plan. It was the UAW members, holders of minor|as a whole, will contribute tow 
The government in Washington Stassen plan in essence. The So-|local union posts. The Eastland in-| improving the general climate for 
“disagreed. But there was another viet Union accepted the U.S. view) ternal security subbcommittee had| labor organization, political and 
factor operating everywhere—the that inspectors he assigned to called the seven simply te evoke} community activity. The “loyalty” 
force of lic opinion. Mass\check on an agreement suspend-|a Fifth Amendment plea. Then} and conformance trend has not only 
. ‘ Mass gre . 
campaigns for banning the poison- ing the test explesions. Reuther would be confronted with excluced the oe oie ye es from 
ous er segs: ists #- ee i by be hee — fields : ife _ activi . 
sponse. country, scientists} Meanwhile British Labor party m or be c od by the McUar-| but has atly restricted the in- 
including Nobel prize winnetJeader Hugh Gaitskell had been/ thyites with favoring the “Commu-| fluence yp apie greater number 
Linus Pauling, warned of the'putting on the heat in Britain for|™5' while demanding dismissal jn the labor movement not even 
dangers in nuclear fallout and acceptance of the Soviet proposal.| Dave ‘ remotely with the left. 
called for a halt to the explosions.'T) the arguments that you can’t; ® In the International Associa-| © The court's requirement that! 
The recent hearings in Washing-'trist the Russians Gaitskell came; tion of Machinists, president Al’ the FBI make available the reports 
ton tore the heart out of the" pre- hack by saying: Hayes dismissed without either a on which its evidence is allegedly 
tense of the Atomic Energy Com-;) “mae cuiely the fi ght course then formal trial or hearirig, three of the| based, so the defense has an op- 
mission that fallout from the tests|. 60 test a Russi not the union’s organizers, formerly con-| portunity to refute it, will be of in- 
was mo worse than a ride in the bombs.” es ate ,. \nected wtih the. United Electrical) estimable value to labor in combat- 
subway. | eg Pb righ) PO Se Radio and Machine Worker, be-|ting numerous practices of the gov- 
i *@ ren Pie sh eth sra mas a a he gen the Fifth be- — cS gra right to 
N scientists con- © ate “fore Bastiand. strike, organize. engage in po- 
firmed that, at least in respect dE _ —_ of = oo ays ® In the International Union litical activity. 
large H-bombs, it was possible “” arn ef etree, ett hed of Electrical Workers, it is reported; ® In’ strengthening the Fifth 
0-38 Ra percep hr ‘Would this be extended to an ac-!J ames Carey, president, has given ee Hp eer “ 
adnnihak nauk ‘daaile ‘the tests tual ban on the explosions? Would m = ree. . poet ee ants the ph “eth fos fe 
; ismiss 0 organizers who ; 
until the last trip back . y Stassen this lead to nme wi 808 2" he 0M former! an thee United} given trade unionists the means of 
from London to Washington. Then| Fon. ae on the needs = “2 Electrical Workers Unon. They had} protection from self-incrimination 
ee, Stee OE plat Wel ale ‘Ligpeiom ta the N. Yi et LOR eal goctions of edi date te 
Ww Out for a temporgy halt ; . ae UE. aws e aft- , Tight-to- 
of the explosions but ‘with a sys- Herald Tr bu June 18. ® In the United Steelworkers of| work, the Wisconsin Catlin law Worker's $100,- 
tem of inspectors in the respecitve| “In all Western countries,” Lipp-| America, president David McDon- and like statutes. 000 fund appeal! 
countries carrying out the tests. (mann wrote, “public life is dom-|ald has made no public statements! © The drastic restrictions put on Send contributions to P.O. Box 
This was what Stassen brought|imated by the same issue of mili-jor given any indication that his the Un-American, Eastland and - Stati 


back to London but was reluctant/tary versus private and public ci-' union will challenge the Bethlehem) other such “wild” quisitions will, 
Steel Co tion for dismissing! in the main be a brake on the use 


to lay on the table, His rekactance|Vilian spending. : | 

peer hs came from two sourc-| “We need have no illusions|¢ight members of the union in Bal-|of Congressional bodies against Dunn 

es—first a knife was sticking out|about the difficulty of coming to an|timore only because they invoked be 

between his houlder blades r-|agreement ameng ourselves andthe Fifth Amendment before con- 

ing “i Foster Dulles trade|with Russia which would limit} gressional witchhunters. 

mark. This was clear from a N.Y.jand stabilize the competition in * 

Times story saying Stassen had|armaments. But this is the central) THESE LEADERS of labor, 

been reprimanded in Washington|and overriding task today as was) ®™ong the most powerful un the’ 

and was.on his way out. The other|the recovery of Westem Europe gg cng a 5 Be 

yom aac sm srassed cee Mh a bad alae people acted before the late Seni 

SPEAKING OUT-~ against fallout Coe eee 
Carl Stellato, president of Ford 

Locat 600, UAW, writing in the 


| CONNECTICUT WOMEN June 15 issue of Ford Facts ob- 
STORRS, Conn. — The Connecticut Committee to Halt Nuclear |serves that even former. President 


‘Testing, formed here recently by a group of women, has distributed 
churches and temples in the area. : 
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Bill of Rights Fund A 
Of Grady and Judy Jen 


the ‘National Association for Col- 
ored People is “Communist domi- 
nated.” 


THE DEFENSE of Grady 
“and Judy Jenkins received a 
well-deserved boost last week 
with the grant of $500 by the 
Bill of Rights Fund, in rec- 


ognition of the importance of this 
case in the defense of our consti- 
tutional and civil liberties. Mr. 
Corliss. Lamont, chairman of the 
Fund, described the treatment of 
Mr. and Mrs. Jenkins as “outrage- 
ous.” I believe that is the way 
most people feel about it. 

In a letter written from the hos- 
pital where he is still confined 
with the tuberculosis he has suf- 
fered from for the past year, Mr. 
Jenkins writes to the Committee 
that he is getting along as well as 
could be expected. 


“Have been doing only fair since 
my operation,” he says. “Am run- 
ning a slight temperature and I 
still get up a g bit of blood.” 
But, he adds, he can now go home 
on week-ends and visit his chil- 
dren, Sammy, 17 months old, and: 
Christine, two and a half years old. 
. He says that the authorities 
hoped at first that he and Judy 
would turn stool-pigeon. They 
would like, he says, to put some 


disappointed when we didn't agree 
to cooperate,” he goes on. “Wit 


-_ 


ids Defense 
kins 


losis Hospital, 1532 Tulane Ave., 
New Orleans, La, 

In the meantime the defense 
lawyers have challenged the juris- 
diction of the court to try the Jen- 
hikinses, in the light of the U. S. 
Supreme Court decision in the 
Steve Nelson case. In that case the 
Court ruled that alleged sedition 
is the business of the national gov- 
ernment, not the business of 
separate states. 

A ruling by the judges on the 


SUNDAY, JUNE 9 


4 
“Am sure that they were very 


all our troubles I am sure they 
thought that we would break easi- 


y. 
' Grady and Judy Jenkins are the 
young white couple in New Or- 
eans who were arrested early in 
April and charged with “subversive 
activity” and with violating the 
state laws against “criminal anar- 
chy” and requiring Communists to 
“register.” Judy was arrested twice 
and jailed twice in a single week, 
and. finally released on two bail 
requirements, $3,000 in Baton 
Rouge and $15,000 in New Or- 
leans. 

It was impossible at. the moment 
to raise an additional $15,000 bail 
for Grady, who was in the hospi- 
tal, so he was chained to his hos- 
pital bed for two weeks. At last 
the judge consented to reduce bail|/estimated minimum for 
to $7,500 for each, and the shac-/their defense. Since the Committee 
kles were .removed. It was after is a volunteer group all other m 
that that Grady’s long-postponed |raised goes for legal expenditures. 
operation for removal of a part of|Jack Shulman, Riverside Dr., 
one lung was carried out. New York 32, N. Y., is treasurer of 

For those who care to write to|'the Committee and contributions 
Grady Jenkins, he can be addres-|by check should be made out to 


jurisdictional question is expect 
momentarily, and if, as is expect- 
ed, it is adverse, an immediate trial 
may follow. Since such a ruling is 
appealable, however, the defense 
will fight for a favorable decision 
from the state supreme court, and, 
if defeated there, will try to ap- 
peal the jurisdictional matter to 
the federal courts. | 

The Committee to Defend Grady 
and Judy Jenkins have not quite 
reached the half-way mark of the 


| 


substance into their charge that 


r 


sed Care of the Dibert Tubercu- him. 
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ON RISE IN USSR 


By ALEXANDER BIRMAN 


MOSCOW — There are 50 
million factory and office 
workers in the USSR. Wages 
form the major source of their 
income: Any fluctuation of 
real wages affects their wellbeing. 

From personal impressions, for- 
eigners visiting the Soviet Union’ 
declare that Soviet people are 


dressing better and more smartly 
from year to year; the assortment! 


4th 
arter 
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Other countries (non-socialist 
countries) show change, but in the 
opposite direction. During the past 
six years the cost of living in France 
has risen by almost 50 per cent, 
while rent was trebled. 

As statistics show, at the pres- 
ent time in the USSR each ruble 
will purchase almost three times 
the amount of foodstuffs and al- 
most twice the amount. of consum- 
er goods than 10 years ago. Of 
course, not all items of the popu- 
lation’s expenditure have dropped. 
Rent has not changed—it has been 
stable since 1930; transport oy 

ystal tariffs rose a little in 1948, 
bit on the other hand the price of 


tickets to theaters, movies and con- 
cert halls has dropped by 10-20 
percent during the past few years. 

Taking. into account all the 
above-indicated factors and the 
rise in nominal wages, the real 
wages of factory and office work- 
ers in the USSR had risen by 43 

se in 1956 as compared with 

950. 

To make the picture quite com- 
plete a small epilogue should be 
added. 

In the Soviet Union, wages with 
all their predominant importance 
are, nevertheless, not the only 
_ source of income of the’ majority 
of the population. Schooling and 
medica] care are paid for by the 
state in the USSR, passes to vaca- 
tion resorts and sanatoria are paid 
either in full erin part from the 
state social insurance fund, the 
trade union funds or the adminis- 
trative fund of enterprises. The 
p3e of library books, attendance 

club lectures, etc., are free of 


Foodstufls ____ 
Other 
commodities 


: 


e * 
i 
;. 
se . + ww @ ° 
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two or three. 


Mar. 


efits to a sum of approximately 169 
‘more than in 1955. Although form- 


OF LIVING sexsi ce 


Specialists Graduate 
This Year 


ibs Lacok Dial habe. ‘ 


THE NEXT depression is 
not yet just around the corner. 
Earlier this year there. was 
considerable fear of somethin 
worsé than a “flattening ou 
of the economy on a high plateau 
As a result the stock market react- 
“il subi coos gain. 
cial wo a a 
The First National City Bank con- 


the/siders the situation “one of con- 
tinuing, but not deepening, adjust- jlize 


ment. Nowhere are there convino- 


ed|ing indications of a major change 


of direction in economic activi 
either up or down—in the near 
ture.” | 
Government gross national 
duct fighres show two outstanding 


on 


outlook must not confuse the basic 
situation—the boom continues only 
by accelerated buildup of indus- 
trial capacity, far the 
rise in markets, a contradiction 
which will eventuate in economic 
crisis despite all the “built-in stab- 


rs. 


* 

THE FUTURE length of the 
boom is intimately involved with 
developments in international af- 
fairs, notably the disarmament con- 


“growth” factors during the past six) © 


months—military s ing and net 
foreign investments. The former 
reached an annual rate of $45 bil- 
lion in the first quarter, $4.5 billion 
more than a year earlier. The latter 
jumped to a record $4 billion, which 
largely accounted for the unusual 


28 percent rise of export-of goods 


during the first four months of 


1957. 


spots in the economy, residential 
construction and autos. In both of 
these fields sales slackened further 
below the 1956 rate. There was a 
sharp turn during the first quarter 
of 1957 from the rapid buildup o 
inventories to a slight 


f 

yore 

of inventories. Because of the strong 
points mentioned the turn in in- 


SOME 270,000 young specialists 
will receive diplomas this year 
upon: graduation from Soviet ool- 
leges. In an interview V. ‘N. 
Stoletov, First Deputy Minister of 
Higher Education of the USSR, 

Personal impressions, however, said that some 70,000 engineers 
do not convince everybody. A gen- would graduate this year. He 


eral economic analysis, because of/ continued: “A large group of spe- 
its objectivity, is more credible. | cialists will work in agriculture and 


“Porn ‘fo ie ae yer 2 wt ee 23,000 will graduate as doctors. 
usewire Can r > 
with the family saneieei. “5 “| About 45,000 of this year's gradu- 

Here is the reply as given by| ates will become teachers in sec- 

the price index of different goods. |ondary adn technical schools. 
Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. | _ /¢ has long been customary for 
] 1 1 ] 1 Moscow graduates, and this year 
there will be 30,000 of them, to; 
work not only in the capital, but 
in all parts of our country. This 
year the number of graduates vol- 
unteering to work at industrial en- 
terprises, building sites, on state’ 
and collective farms of the Far 
East, Siberia, Central Asia, the 
Urals and Kazakhstan has mount- 

ed. 

“The graduates include many 
foreign students from China, Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, the German 
Democratic Republic, Hungary, 
Albania, Bulgaria and other coun- 
tries.” 

AN AMERICAN “book exhibi- 
tion, sponsored by the Presidium 
of the USSR Academy of Sciences, | 
opened in Moscow on May 21. A 
similar British book exhibition was 
held in Moscow ‘and Leningrad 
late last year. It attracted thous- 
ands of visitors—Soviet scientists 
and engineers who take a lively 
interest in the work of their for- 


eign colleagues. 

Exhibited in sliowcases in the 
halls of the Scientists’ Club are 
tnore than 1,500 yolumes sent by 
publishing firms and 21 universi- 
ties of the USA. They include: 
the most interesting and impoaxtant 
works by American authors which 
appeared between 1955 and 1957, 
among them books on new re- 
search in the various fields of nat- 
ural science. and the humanities. 
There are especially many books 
on physical- mathematical and 
strontium that the human body |technical sciences, as well as on 
ies aisoths.aibiek taredid: db astronomy, cliemistry, biology, ge- 
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of goods in the shops is increasin 
ot the demand is growing. The 
silhouettes of new dwellings stand 
out against the sky in every town 
and village. 
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to school or college, a doctor has 
to be called two or three times a 
year, and at least one member goes 
to a vacation resort, you will easily 
understand how much should be 
added to the family earnings in 
order to estimate its purchasing 
ca rag correctly. Altogether, « in 
1956 e population enjoyed the 
above-mentioned services and ben-| 


billion rubles, i.e., 15 billion rubles 


ally these’ forms of income afe not 
included in wages, they help con- 
siderably to raise the living stand- 
ards of the people and’ they can- 
not be forgotten. . 


did you know? | 


® “We know that there is a 
limit to the amount of this 
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nificant drop in overall 


Feel the effects of 


ventories took place without a sig- 
oduction 
from the December . Success 
in cutting inventories somewhat 
while maintaining output tends to 
ive a new lease on life to the 


The buildup of debts, both by 
businesses and by individuals, 
slowed up considerably durin 
1956. While debts are at an a 
time high, the ratio of debts to 
total values produced is a little less 
than a year ago, and there has 
been some easing in the “tight” 
monéy market. So there is no &- 


nancial crash in sight. 
* 


BIG BUSINESS is reaping the 
harvest of recent heavy capital in- 
vestments in higher la oduc- 
tivity, lower labor costs, and hi 
profits. Fortune magazine estimates 
corporate profits before taxes at an 
annual rate of $47 billion in the first 
quarter, against $43.7 billion last 
year. (For comparisons with earlier 
years see our Labor Fact Book 13.) 
It places the gain in productivity in 
the first quarter alone at one and a 
half percent, equivalent to six per- 
cent. 

The payoff of automation in the 
auto industry is shown by the fact 
that despite continued weakness 
of sales, profits of the automotive 
Big Three, in the first quarter, 
were up 11 percent over a year ago, 
and Chrysler's profits set an all- 
time record. 

There has been a sharp drop in 
new contracts for industrial con- 
struction, and less distinct signs of 
an easing in orders for. capital 
equipment. But capital goods pro- 
ducers expect some upturn in new 
business later this year. The renew- 
ed rise in profits gives some sub- 
stance to this hope. 

Recent economic trends have 
been unfavorable to labor. The 
cost of living has continued to rise. 
Employment has drifted downward 
because of stagnant tion and 
rising productivity. Unemployment 
is up somewhat from a vear earlier. 
Besides old “pockets” of local de- 

ssion, now Michigan workers 
slump in 
autos, and elsewhere appliance 
workers are hard hit. In Detroit it 
is said that 100,000 auto workers 
have never been called to work on 
the 1957 models. . 

Declining overtime, rising living 
costs and taxes, have stopped the 
rise in geal wa 
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workers to 


of em 
workers. By April, real “iene we 


ing to 
cae on ted by the 
compensa ing 
up of East-West tradé, aad by. the 
rapid growth of the still-stagnant 
atomic erect in 
the United States. possibili- 
ties were dramatically shown by. 
the coming out of leading Demo- 
cratic Senators for a new look at 
China trade harriers. 


Success in London, combined 
with a break through on East-West 
, can aid several years to the 
boom. But victory is from as- 
sured on either of these fronts, ow- 
ing to the determined opposition of 
powerful lists connected 
with the arms and the 
most predatory foreign investments. 


MOLLY 


(Continued from Page 9) 


the prisoners were members of the 
Hibernians—“The Molly Maguires.” 
And “Membership in the Molly Ma- 
guiers is enough to hang a man.” 

And the gallows traps were 
sprung on June 21 in Pottsville 
and Mauch Chunk. 

The miners died like men. They 
were all devout Catholics, but they 
had no crimes to confess. And 
Father McDermott, a foe of the 
Hibernians, admitted that he had 
personal knowledge of the inno- 


cence of some of the men. 


But these brave men were mur- 


dered none the less. And 10 more 


Hibernians were murdered on the 
gallows in the next two years. 
* 


Wy the beginning. The Eight Hour 
only the beginning. ight Hour 
Day Martyrs perished on the gal- 
lows in Chicago in 1887, and Sac- 
co and Vanzetti and other work- 
ingclass heroes have perished since. 


Hundreds of innocent Negroes 
who had aroused the enmity of 


brutal landlords and other a. 


sors, have been legally murdered 
(and thousands of others lynched) 
as well. | 

For the history of the American 
workingclass, as Bill Haywood put 
it, is “written in drops of blood.” 
He or yey add Pg the his- 
tory of the Negro e was writ- 
ten in blood too. tien 

And Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell’s prosecutors ue stool- 
pigeons are trying to : more 
today, We will 

test frameup next 
week, 
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Big Turn by the Court 


(Continued from Page 1) 


of incalculable numbers of Am- 
erieans, The cold war induced 
a hot hysteria. The smear circles 
widened to include not only 
Communists, but labor leaders, 
Negro leaders like those of the 
NAACP. educators, scientists, 
ent employes, former 
ew Deal officials, newspaper- 
men, writers, dramatists, stud- 
ents, actors... . 

The lethal logic of Judge Me- 
dina’s trial headed towards its 
dreadful conclusion: man’s 
thought, not his deed, became 
the victim. Americans of all po- 
litical and social origins felt the 
lash. 

* 

HENCE, the high court, re- 
flecting the ‘abhorrence of innum- 
erable Americans, dealt, last 
Monday, with a series of related 
cases. 

* 

THE Supreme Court deci- 
sions and their consequences 
were variously interpreted. The 
American Civil Liberties Union's 
Patrick Murphy Malin greeted 
the Watkins decision “as a vig- 
orous affirmation of freedom of 
speech and_ association.” 


New York Post columnists 
Thomas L. Stokes and Murray 
Kempton welcomed aspects of 
the ions as bulwarking civil 
liberties. 


The New York Times said edi- 
torially: “The Supreme Court 
has shown itself cohe by far the 
most courageous of our three 
branches of government, stand- 
ing up for these basic principles 
(of constitutional democracy). 

Dr. Clark Foreman, executive 

director of the Emergency Civil 
Liberties Committee, said his 
group feels the decisions “repre- 
sent a return, though gradual, to 
the true Bill of Rights position. . 
It may mean the beginning of 
the end of the Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee's 20 - year 
reign of terror... We feel the 
time has come to put an end to 
the inquisitorial committee of 
Congress.” 

Eugene Dennis, Communist 
leader whose name leads the list 
of defendants in the first _indict- 
meit of Communists under the 
Smith Act, said the decision on 
the California case marks anoth- 
er step in the restoration of thé 
First Amendment’ to what Mr. 
Justice Black, called the high 
er position to which it 

elongs in a free society.” 


“The Communist conspiracy 


munists alike — a criminal prose- 
a Congressional  witch- 
hunts, deportation proceedings, 
denials, blacklistings 
procedures that per- 


& almost every field of em- 


ployment, one and private.” 


MANY LAWYERS involved in 
civil liberties cases reacted simi- 
larly to John Coe, president of 
the National Law Guild, 
whose statement to Worker 
is printed on Page 4. 

Most lawyers, aon by this 
neweeepr attributed the high 
court ru ings to the gradual 
change in the political climate 
since 1950. ne said, “the 
people are weary of witch-hunts, 
inquisitions, fear and suspicion. 
The high court sensed that and 
res ed to it.” 

Another saw the cause in the 
alleviation of world political 
pressures since the Korean war 
when the first conviction was re- 
affirmed... This attorney said: 

“Our nation, like-the rest of the 
world, stands horrified at the 
thought of nuclear warfare. A 
growing desire to settle differ- 
ences peacefully is 
his overriding fact has its effect 
on the Supremes Court's deci- 
sions.” 

Another attorney agreed that 
these were factors, but argued 
that eseentially it was the for- 
tunate addition of new figurés to 
the Su ome Court—Warren in- 
stead of Vinson, Harlan, etc., and 
the sadvally strengthened influ- 
ence on the court of Black, 
Douglass and Warren. 
ironic,” he commented, 
appointees of a 
President are applying 
selves more zea to civil 
liberties than those of the Dem- 
ocrat Truman.” This atterney 
did- not believe the primary 
cause was the changing natiena! 
ind global political seene. He 
was, however, in a minority on 
this score. 


“that the 


them- 


* 
This writer believes that the 


latter factor is basic: but he be- 
lieves one cannot underestimate 


the gradual, seemingly imper- 
ceptible, import on the country’s 
mind of the staunch behavior, 
and co-agent: argument of the 
Smith Act defendants and the 
consequent fight waged around 
them. 

But as the democratic-minded 
rejoiced over last week's deci- 
sions, news from California serv- 
ed, chillingly, to remind them 
that the battle is not yet won. 
Not by far. The very day the | 
Supreme Court decisions were 
annotinced, a brilliant scientist 
committed suicide after he was 
summoned to hearings by the 
Un-American Committee. Man- 
kind will never get the benefit 
of his work on cancer and ether 
diseases, which his colleagues 
praised. Mrs, William K. Sher- 
wood, mother of four children, 
appeared at the Un-American 
hearings to condemn the hound- 
ing of 3 husband to his death. 

This tragedy is a human and 
political case history which peo- 
ple increasingly have sensed is a 
chief consequence of the witch- 
hunt hysteria. 

It illustrates a reason why the 
Supreme Court rendered the his- 
toric decisions of last week; and 
a reason why no democrat dare 
rest on his vars. 
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9°A.M. 

The Bortemps — Cooking* Lesson 
(7) Noon 

Baseball: Yankees - Chicago (11) 
1:55 

Movie: Thiet of Bagdad with 
Sabu (5) 2 

Movie: _ The: Hitch-hiker (2) 4 
Well done thriller. 


News (2) 6 | 
It's Fun to Travel-(9) 7 
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Lost Contionst and. Red Balloon, macs A gig 
ART 


my 1 
Haryest and - 
nette (French), * 


Pre-Columbian Art, Furman CGal- 
lery, 17 E. 82. Thru June 25. 
Washington 


Simply Heavenly, 150 W. 85th St. 


Visit to Small Planet, Booth Sta PS am 


Monday, June 24 


Movie; Tonight at &.30 by Noel 
Coward (7) 7:30 

Jackie Gleason Show—Variety (2) 8. 

Julius La Rosa Show (4) 8 

Mystery Theatre (4) 9. Man in 
the Elevator 

George Gobel Show (4) 10° 

Movie: Without Love with Spen- 
cer Tracy, Katharine Bi Tyee 
(2) 11:15 
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| Sunday, June 23 


'Wonderama —* For children (5) 


| 


| 


“It is | 


Republican | 


| 
| 


; 


| 


Last | Word (2) 6. Words and their 


10 A.M. 

Eye on New York (2) 11. Inter- 
view with head of Leon’s Res- 
taurant 

Camera Three (2) 11:30. On Com- 

poser Richard Wagner 

Lets Take A Trip (2) Noon 

Open Mind—Discussion (4) 12:30 

James Mason Reads (5) 1 

Baseball: Yankees - White Sox 
double header (11) 1:55 

‘Watch Mr 


Zoo Parade (4) 4:30 
gre the Nation—Panel diecinuaten' 
2) 5 


‘College News Conference (7) 5 


Sen. Mike Mansfield 
‘News Roundup (2) 5:30 
‘Outleok (4) 5:30 


‘meani 
Meet the Press lk 
You Are 
render of 
Governor Meyner’s 
You Asked For It 7 
Movie: Walk Softly Stran 
1950 film with Joseph 
(7) 7:30 
Ed Sullivan Show (2) 8. 
Anniversary variety show 
Steve Allen Show (4) 8. Lou Cos-| 
tello, Johnathan Winters 
Alcoa. Hour (4). 9.--Awake With 


There (2) —— Sur-) 


tten 


| Fear by Dave Driscoll 


)9 
Frecnat (2) 


Amateur Hour 
Alfred Hit 
'$64,000 Challenge 
Loretta Young oe (4) 10 


9:30 


Mike Wallace interviews David! 


Hawkins, war vet returned from‘ 
China (7) 10 
What's My: Line Re 10:30 
RADI 


Saturday, June m4 
Yankees-Chicago WINS 1:55. At 
Stadium 


| big 


ort (1) 6:30) 


_| year’s standing and a city council 
— a majority of pro-labor alder- 


Ninth Have and labor's three school) 


‘school, board. members — 


target. The main cha 


Career, 7th Ave. South Theatde 
Purple Dust, Cherry Lane 


Hole in Head, Plymouth 

Long Day's Journey Into Night,|; walk and W. 8th St. 10 A.M. 

| Helen Hayes to 10 P.M. daily 

King Bronx Children’s Zoo, Bronx Park. 
Sunday 10:30 to 5; daily 10:39 
to 4:30 

Brooklyn Children’s Museum, 
Bklyn. Ave. and Prospect Pi. 
Sunday and holidays 1 to 5; 
daily 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. . 

Gilbert Hall of Science, Bway and 
25th St. ‘Daily except Sunday 
9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 

Natural Science Center, American 
Museum of Natural HUistery, 
Central Park W. at 79th St. 
Sunday and holidays 1 to 4:30 


Labor Suffers easel 


CHILDREN 
Aquarium—CConey Island Board- 


ent Ha 

‘New Girl in Town, 46th St. 
‘No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 
Separate Tables, Music Box 
es Pa at Theatre East, = 


> . Wizard — Science for 
young people (4) 3:30 | 


, By CARL BOSS " time in a dezen years, poured out 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Defeat|# Tecord vote. 


of labor in last anita munieipal Labor carried seven of 18 wards, 
elections here should be a warning but thousands of workers stayed 


ito labor everywhere. home from the polls and failed in 

The ical Shean press and|the labor wards to turn out the 
business interests Ww an ey necessary pluralities for a city vic- 
well-finariced , "TY: 

This election revealed a widen- 
ing gap between the rank and fi'e 
‘of labor and its leadership. Tlie 
'membersh of the unions is res- 


gressive anti-labor, 
‘and unscrupulous campaign to un- 
seat the city administration headed 
by a labor mayor. Eric Hoyer, a la- 
‘bor school board majority of one 


<7 not win their support. 
endorsements no longer as- 
amet ler wadedes 
q r rship is 
needed if labor is to carry along its 
rank and file even here where the 


rd nomineers went down in de-| 
heat as did two aldermen who were 

eplaced by non non-labor endorsed, 
‘but “liberal” candidates. 

The labor-liberal forces may re- 
tain councif control by the same 8} 
‘to 5 majority but Jost school board 
‘control, The three newly elected : 
NO SERIOUS defections from 


je may in Tabor leadership took 
bor ranks—but a stay-at- 
is just as disastrous. 


home, mood within the leadershi 
did not help. . 


— i Wyehing over the record 
administration must 
itl 


the vested interests of the city, two 
being directly tied to the big = pee 
ing companies. 


7 
THE POLITICALLY powerful 
Central Laber Union was the main 
was that} ¢ 
the CLU represenied a ind-the-|°! 
scenes domination of the city and 


Ciants- Cubs WMCA 2:55. At 
Chicago 
Dodgers-St. Louis WMGM 2:59. | 
At St. Louis ~ 
RADIO 


Sunday, June 23 

Yankees-Chicago — doubleheader: 
WINS 1:55 

Giants-Cubs — doubleheader 
WMCA. 2:55 

Dodgers-St. Louis WMGM 2:55 

MOVIES 

Island in the Sun, Roxy 

The _Forty-First, Cameo 

Wayward Bus, Victoria 

—— Party, Loew's Metro- 

| ak ) 


| Naked Eye, 5th Ave, Cinema 


Nana, Little Carnegie 
Lust for Life, Plaza 
La Strada, 52nd St. Translux 


that it has been pr 
not since Hubert 
Humphrey was mayor has there 
— aggressive leadership in City 
a 
The labor leaders have ‘not vet 
assessed their defeat, but the shock 
is terrific. Perhaps out of it will 
come some political wisdom and a 
new political orientation that will 
‘make labor a bolder champion of 
popular issues _among the people 


Classified Ads 


SUMMER ) INSTRUCTION __ 


schools in favor of a clique of la-| ry 
‘bor leaders and that Walter Cra- 
mond, CLU president, was the ac- 
tual’ mayor. Daily the monopoly 
| press and GOP-hbig business nom- 
ineers hammered at this theme. 

Labor, with an excellent and 
popular p m on most major city 
issues fail to wage an aggressive 
campaign and to counter reaction’s 
barrage of misleading propaganda 
with the truth—that the CEU pro- 
gram represented the in auch of) 
the vast majority of local citizens,| 
workers pers. 


LABOR’S DEFEAT was due to} — 
the nationwide anti-labor offensive 
that has been launched under cover 
of the rackets prebe, Mistrust and 
suspieion of labor was sown wide- 


METROPOLITAN MUSIC School: Register 
now for’ summer 


Around World in 80 Days, Rivoli 

Boy on Dolphin, 8th St., Gram- 
ercy and Beekman. Thru Tues. 

Face in the Crowd, Globe .- 

Prince and l,. Radio City 

This Could be the Night, Loew's 
Lexington, Sheridan ~and other, 
Loews houses, Thru Tues. 

i. Angry Men, 68th St, Play- 


Greenwich, Torment (Swedish) 
and Panic (French), Sat. 


Solid Cold Cadillac’ ‘and Spf 


‘ Be a 
oa % ; 


: | munities. 


ly, especially in middle class — 


‘Labor's reputation and its ited 
as defender of the public interest) — 
20 IN. WINDOW PAN—Cools average 3 | 4 


thes suffered grievously; and labor's reom apartment. Reg. $52. 


‘penne, SPEC. 
leadership did not set the record} $26.95. Stendard Brand Dist., 143 Pourth 
straight. Ave. (bet. 13th & Mth Sts.) GR. 3-719 


The silk- stocking wards, aroused 
by.a lebor-baiting campaign, their}. 


litical leaders sensing possi-| MOVING, storage, 
lity of defeating labor forthe ist! eal. Budget, Movers-—Cm 3306. 


MONUMENTS 
WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS — 
, AVE, 
2 
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© , oe s ee WASHINGTON — The attempt to gag the circulation of an anti- 
H-Bomb-testing petition in the National Ins of Health at Bethes- 
C PL! eC OusI e da, Md., continues to draw fire in congressional circles, i 

|  Sianbeed ap goande: ws Covenaabone toh ty podepeaeaalie Ua 
TL Council not great enough to over- OF Our peop St Covermepent ta8 tp uncete - 
AT A LUNCHEON of & ow - a interests? ts ns by 

York Urban League the other Gay, ee First, I believe it was because He “ | pe 
oe ele asl Becumn 40° oe ? e added: “One of these very important rights is that of Amer- 
se rk ate ‘the Couneil’s enact- —o 5 the many organizations that ' icans to petition their Government on any and all matters that are of 

Ree 5 for the bill at the public | concern to them. een) : 

: “Anyone who attempts to interfere with that right is looking for 


ment of the Brown-Isaacs-Sharkey Re. So 
bill to prohibit discrimination In Fie = oauhie Baed tl con ‘Anyone » : 


most New York City private hous- ee ; er 3 ; 

ing depended “more on politics [i aca ; ; ae wr Nawarig 7 eens — oom Si eee 

than on ideals”. . - | ae ae umnist Dr abi Bet mee report about 
oo at ee no action to rally their rank-and- | half of the scientists a experts at the Institutes had signed | 
I'he luncheon was held on Wed- ee the Mayor | the petition . . . Dr. Francis Arnold, a dentist working with the 

nesday, the day after the Council's eo eee file for pressure on y Institute of Dental Research, seized it. 

General Welfare Committee had 5 ee ae. Arnold refused to return the petition to its sponsors on the 

refused to approve the bill for im- : or ground that it was being circulated on Goverament property and on 

mediate passage by the Council. : oo | government time, Pearson said. 

Approval had been assumed as _ : ieee f Gap ; Pearson declared that Dr. James A. Shannon, director of the 

automatic after the immense dem- oe Pose . | Institutes, had “confirmed the fact that the petition had been con- 

onstration of popular support for | ge ae fiscated by Dr. Amold and that it had not been returned.” 

the measure at a public hearing ae ae Shannon said he had su ed Arnold's seizure because Cov-. 

June 7th. A Se ernment scientists should not be allowed to circulate a political peti- 
Thus, the duncheon of the Ur- MAYOR WAGNER . tion, accrding to Pearson. : 

bin League, one of the main spon- : Shannon allegedly declared he would return the petition to the 

sors of the bill, was held im aniien it would appear inevitable} scientists if they agreed to circulate it only in their homes and not 

atmosphere of bitterness, " amger! that the policitians of the Council on Government property. 7 


and fight. k would jump on the bandwagon at , 
ha aon Browns ee ye | once and back the bill. SALT LAKE CITY : 

ny TO politics "Few politic This, in fact, was what the bill's ' SALT LAKE CITY.—“If bomb. tests continue unchecked, it 

is . Sere sd & ‘ole or | Supporters figured would happen, > | is ible that the atmosphere could become so poisoned as to 

+m — - Prong to jand so'they let their guard down, if | make conventional disarmament talks academic,” an editorial in 

be added to the remark. The po- |A% * spokesmen for one of the) 3 jon  Cemmition en Atatie Rainey tline tateen “itaces 

aa : major groups to e Worker , oin ittee on Atomic Ener a i » 
litical advantage of supporting re | The reasoning of Wagner's po-) 4). depth of the fear” inspired by fallout “and the of ‘action to | 


, Brown-Isaacs. | #tter the bill was stalled: “We. fig- 
; ye wnat bee avect ured its pasasge was a mere for-/ litical advisers is that it does not allay it.” And the editorial asked: 


vercome enorm- mality”. ‘take inte account the fact that “How lon can we afford to wait?” - . 
> ol which par our But the powerful financial inter~' many voters just don’t go to the It nC ed: “In this matter, as in most others, the prime 
system, finance capital naturally | ests who control real estate in the polls at all, In the 1958 state elec- — is how far the Communists can be trusted. But there is 
possesses with politicians city began to exert their pressures | *. thie { MOR A FOO one big difference—the atmosphere recognizes no 
+. gan |tions, this fact can boundaries and radioactive fallout cannot be driven awa bor- 


Council and the City Ad- : : 
sorte dh enare Ava period areata! the Democrats. der guards. If the Communists are reasonable and men, 


Pg Mi sett: ath ent June 7th and June sat when the | As regards oeelienen, | large- | they should recognize these things as‘clearly as anyone else. 
yokesmen giving it their blessing|Conucil was supposed to act on) seale pressure . 
included Face ect numerous oe the measure. | filers in their districts can con- | SOUTH CAROLINA 
ganizations whose members make! Both the Council leadership and| vinee them that failure to back ROCK HILL, 8. C. —“There’s no sense in Hh vem, Spee the 
up probably the majority of the! the City Administration caved in| S202 ® bill as the Brown-Isaacs- | fF ture of the human race,” the Evening Herald said here last week. 
city s population. So enormous was) 1, f..6 of this pressure. No bill Sharkey measure may result in “Ss we continue atomic-weapons tests — the United States, 
the demonstration in the bill’s fa-|""" “““° ships move to dump them in their dis- | Russia England .-. . Each year the amount of radioactive ash in 
vor that it would appear all oppo-| “** ‘approved. No date was rei tricts. | the upper atmosphere would grow. Each year the fallout of this 
sition was overwhelmed. for further consideration. And the} There is thus little doubt both) radioactive material would increase,” the Evening Herald said, 
Against it were the real estate|indications were clear that if the, among the politicians and the : It warned that “by the time we found out whether the n 
boards of the various counties ‘and Council Committee acted at all on| groups backing ‘the bill that it will) radiation was dangerous to human life it might be too late, 
of the city, a few local chambers! the bill, it would do so after weak-|be approved if the rank-and-file Surely on the basis that further nuclear tests could kill off all 
of commerce and a small handful| ening it considerably. ets going in its support. The! humanity, the free world and the Soviets can Come to some agrec- 
of neighborhood property owners’ * anger is bg peso ey ment PF —Fire od ie hades ine ccd otis ins eas 
I tic: i ments to “sate- , 
groups. WHY WAS the political pres-| weakened by am ts coutdaded. “Even, they dhould som the eriedian Of colt ieieaveaions* 


From the viewpoint of politics, sure on the Administration and guard” landlords. gpd: 
AMMON HENNACY’S PICKETLINE 


. 
Civil Rights Bill Faces [20 matioms | cic nm st nomen ce 
Donations for the Worker fund iad Doubs panes ta: + i na anak Pig wm sn sg the 


campaign during the week June | Atomic Energy Commission here. Hennacy carried a sign read- 
11-17 included: ing “Stop Atomic Tests.” 


Bi k d i $ snpatian : 
s., M , $10; Coney Island, $6; 
oC a e in enate = ‘ ; Ke Doe, $10; Ave B. | MIT CHEMIST | 


THE ADMINISTRATION'S ficials. and private citizens against! 26; Mi te ‘sh4see: PIT1'SBURGH — “Continuance of nuclear device tests is leading 
civil rights bill -has finally wended |violating civil and voting rights of| WE pee Island City, $6; New Jersey, | 1. orld into a headlong rush toward’ war,” was the warning by Dr. 
its way through the House to anjothers. No Southern jury, it is held, “— K., New York, $5; Manhattan, $5; | Charles Dubois Coryell, chemistry professor at the Massachusetts 
almost certain parliamentary sna-|will convict a white person for| F.M., Garment, $25; In honor of Imre | 7) wit te of Technology, in an interview here prior to addressing a 
fu in the Senate. In the words of violating a Negros civil or voting |  ihunae feted; emamh enue, tit. Upper | session of the American Nuclear Society. 
a New York Times corres ent, ‘rights. , West Side, New York, $7.50; Brooklyn As regards ‘the “clean bombs”, which our militarists boast have 
“southern lungs were on the start-| A similar amendment was beat-' mewn Boing: Bas ant men tak. oot; Bail: cut down the amount of dangerous radiation, Dr. Coryell remarked; 
Ing ne , for ‘rd filibuster nly the!en back and defeated in the House.| Waukee Freedom of the Press Committees, | “Ten or oop ys of hell : still rs pit ia cht 
event Civu rights proponents were Thus, if the Senate agrees to place Freede Coryell said that “air samplings could easily and quickly te 
successful in benaaed the Senate'the bill on the As cMtbodar: Comaithen’ 9506: pred omg $3.90; Russia BY chedbe else broke an agreement to ban H-testing.” 

” The Massachusetts scientist warned against another as yet un- 


Judiciary Committee and bringing}the amendment, or amendments! J*™#¢*, L. 1, $15; Prospect Section, 
100; Chicago Freedom of the i act 
ng esate : ” publicized peril in the uncontrolled production of nuclear bs. 


the House-passed by to the en-iwill have to be made fro mthe 
ate calendar. Senate Republican floor, one Sentoms. oe ee near New | “So much uranium and plutonium bomb materials have already been 
leader William 'F, Knowland (R,| The present confusion in the ‘Been, $5; Cleveland, $95; secured,” he said, “that there’s no way to keep ‘hidden bombs’ from 
Calif.) has, announced his. inten-|senate resulted from . the honor| BeseM, $3.0; “PRN, $2; ' going to other countries. 
tions of pressing such a move. {1,54 in the Senate to the tradition| Chieuge Ereedom at the Pres Com- | ~  . One-tenth of one percent of all that’s been manufactured could 

But even if the move is success-/5¢ jo¢ discharging the Cmmittee| ™!*ee, $150; New subseriber, $26; Nas- | easily have been’ slipped away into hiding. And it takes only a few 
ful debate cannot be expected on|4, the Judiciary Jong ago and call-| $350. Bietanont) Ind. $1. Wareee Fe. | Pounds of fissionable material for an atomic bomb!” 
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